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She knows it’s as good as it looks s 


Good appearance does not depend on luck. 
that canned foods are economical and nutri- | But for many products it does depend on 
tious. She knows they give variety to her | using the right can. Canco enamel-lined cans 


three meals a day, three hundred and Z guard the final sales appeal—eye value. 
sixty-six days this year. CAIN CO) Ask a Canco representative to show 
More than this—she knows she can a you what Canco enamel-lined cans 
trust her eye as a gauge of quality Look for this emblem do for corn, red fruits, pumpkin and 


when she opens a can. squash, clams, lobster and shrimp. 


Enamel Lined Cans. 


American Can Compa! ny 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 
METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Your good customer, Mrs. America, knows 


| 
| CANCO 
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MANUFACTURERS.OF - 


TIN CAN 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


CLARKSBURG, 
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Wherever cans are required, 
Heekin cans are preferred. 
We know the can business and 
| will advise you as to your re- 
quirements. Write us today 
for complete information and 
prices. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 
New, Sixth and Culvert Sts., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Select 


~ 


as you select your product 


All that goes into a can should come out as fresh, 
as appetizing, as pure as when it went in—that is 
the reason Heekin Cans are preferred by canners 
who are among the most successful in the country. 


Heekin Cans are made to stand every test—strong, 
durable, well constructed cans that effect a real 
saving to the canner. No matter the type of can 
that your business demands, you will find a Heekin 
Can that gives superior service. 


Shipped in reinforced, corrugated boxes—light in 
weight but strong and substantial, Heekin Cans are 
delivered to you witha saving on the original box 
cost and freight charge. 


HEEKIN 


your cans as carefully 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 


JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. . 
Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception | 
of the Canning industry. | 
DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 


TOPPER =a QUARTERER SPLITTER 
AYARS BEET GRADER ; 


AYARS BEET AYARS BEET 


FULL LINE OF BEET MACHINERY-- 


In addition to the above can furnish you Beet Peeler, Slicer, Steamer etc. 
AYARS MACHINE COMPANY SALEM, NEW JERSEY © 


(BF. mes 


FRICTION CLUTCH ANGLE HANGER — 


AYARS UNIVERSAL AXABRS BEE 
FILLER 

4 CANSTERILZER = CAN CLEANER 
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SSS 
Products of this Company represent the 
highest standards of quality and service 


AMERICAN 


Coke 


WHY EXHAUST ? 


Why exhaust your product? 


Why notclosethecan cold? 


Exhausting or heating your 
product heats and expands 
the contents of the can 
before the lid is sealed on. 
This expells the air or gas 
from the food. When the 
can cools after the cooking process a partial 
vacuum is formed. 


‘Cans given too short an exhaust have a low 


vacuum. Flippers and perforation troubles 
result. 


Canned tomatoes should be thoroughly ex- 
hausted to prevent ‘‘flipping’’ in warm climates 
or higher altitudes. 


A-B exhausters give you a complete exhaust. 
The slight agitation given the contents of the 
can expells the air during this process. 


A-B exhausters are sturdily built. There's a 
particular model to suit any product you may 
pack. 


We are manufacturers of a superior 
quality of COKE TIN PLATES specially 
adapted to the requirements of the can- 
ning and packing industry. Demand 
AMERICAN CoKEs—the best obtainable. 


Purchasers should not fail to communi- 
cate with us before placing their orders. 


We manufacture Sheet and Tin Mill Products for all purposes — Black Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets, Keystone Copper Steel Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products, American Coke and American Charcoal Tin Plates, Terne Plates. Etc. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
‘General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Chicago Gincinnati Denver Detroit Orleans New York 
‘Philadelphia Pittsburgh _—St. ‘Louis Third & Dftlon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: U STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., San Francisco j 
Los Angeles Portland Seattle - 844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts.Co., New York City 
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° YES! Ermolds are Different 
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If you attended the Canners’ Show in Chicago you saw it. If 
not, permit us to remind you that Ermolds are not mere assemblies 
of specially fashioned metals, but are built with an exact know- 
ledge of: Quality requirements that has been acquired in 48 


years of fine machinery designing and manufacturing, which is 
back of every unit. : 


Largest manufacturers of Quality labelers in both the old world and new. 


EDWARD ERMOLD COMPANY 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Sts. 
; NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS, WESTERN HEMISPHERE: EASTERN HEMISPHERE: . 
Canada: Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal British Isles: Matthews Wylie & Co., London & Glasgow 
Cuba: Jos. Farnas, Havana Germany, Russia & Poland: Hugo Hensler, Berlin 
Mexico: Felix Bezaury, Jr. Mexico City, , France, Belgium Spain and Italy: R. J. Lecomte, Paris 
Argentine: Societe “Fides” Anonima, Buenos Aires Denmark Norway and Sweden: Anton Peterson & Henius, 


Copenhagen 
Brazil: Sander & Deutschmann, Rio de Janeiro Holland: N. V. Duyvene De Wit's Handelsvereeniging, 
. Amsterdam. 
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CONTINUOUS COOKERS 


OPPORTUNITY 


The coming season holds great opportunity 
for the canner who is equipped to produce 
at low cost. 


To Tomato Canners, low costs and high 
quality are perhaps more important than alee 
to packers of other staples because of | Beg 
keener competition from the fresh markets. “ toa 
Statistics show that during 1927 the equivalent 
of 11,500,000 cases of tomatoes came into the. 
fresh markets from the South. Fresh tomatoes 
were available every month of the year except 
one. 


The Sprague-Sells Continuous Cooker is a tre- 
mendous labor saver and a thorough quality 


ee builder. There are many machines in our line 
that: will help you reduce costs and improve 
Spiral track is not riveted nor bolt- quality. 
: ed, but is spot welded to avoid 
q bumps and rough spots, assuring Write today for complete information. 
q smooth operation without jams. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
If It’s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 


{ | Seven Superior Features 


of 
SPRAGUE-SELLS CONTINUOUS COOKERS 


Cuts labor costs. | Hot Water or Steam. | | Improves quality. | 


Sprague-Sells Automatic 
Continuous Cooker and Cooler 


Cuts swell claims. i| Speeds capacity. | 


Welded thruout. | 


Precision cooking. 


_|| 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
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1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers) mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS: 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY (REEVES Trans- 


mission) 


Patented’ March 15, 1927 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Green Pea Viners Can Markers fan ae Trucks Green Bean Graders 


_ Green Pea Feeders Convey Green Bean Cleaners 
Green Bean Snippers Special Machinery y Built to Order 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q: LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
altimore, Md. Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario © 


woodford 
— 
CANNED CORN 


CANNED PEAS 
CANNED PUMPKIN 


Have you tried putting receipes on 
your labels? Help the 


to enjoy your product. 


Have for thirty years been the regular 


dependency of thousands of housewives. 


DICKINSON & CO. 


| EUREKA, ILLS. 


Factories at 
EUREKA, ILLS. 


WASHINGTON, ILLS. 


MORTON, ILLS. 


GAMSE BUILDING» 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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CONTINUING 
THREE CANS of CORN 
for a QUARTER 


.N this day of profitless prosperity for Canners, the supreme problem far transcends the 
requirements of any transitory maladjustment of supply and demand, Of the vast 
horde of ills that have infested the Industry as it literally has’ been’ dragged: forward 

by the impelling force of consumer necessity, the one deepest down,—the most vital’ dis- 


order of all—is the permitting of the establishment of a “Standard” of quality that is not 
an adequate quality standard. 


The cure for the disease,—sure and inevitable—is the making: of the word “Standard” 
to mean “Quality,” and the attaining of that degree of packing efficiency that will permit 
the delivery of quality products to the ultimate consumer at a lower price. There is 
no solution except through quality at a low price. Without it, there always would’ be chaos. 
With it, co-operative movements to educate and to effect more orderly arid complete dis- 
tribution are surer of success ; many prejudices will disappear; the new competition of 
fresh foods will be arrested by the giving of a greater food value in‘ the can for less 
money; the modern distribution methods,—the chain store and the rest, will’ harmonize 
more fully in the plan; consumption will be increased; no vested rights’ reed be destroyed ; 
a broader idealism—based on business sense. 


Nor can the solution be achieved by awaiting group action. It is the individual’s 
problem, solvable only by making SCIENCE THE CZAR OF HIS BUSINESS. Of course, 
he is equipped now to pack all the volume that he should pack, and more. And to pack 
quality, too. BUT—and here is the most important question that can be asked: any Canner 
today—‘“Is he equipped to pack quality at the lowest possible cost?” . 


Stabilization of the Canning Industry can come only in proportion to the acceptance 
of this indisputable economic principle. Holding on to antiquated equipment or trading 
same in for new inferior equipment to keep down investment charges until better times 
arrive will not solve the Canner’s most serious problem. The better times he is awaiting 
never will come for him until he girds himself with the proper armor for this modern 
battle. Leadership and profits are for those, large or small, who, even when already 
equipped to pack both volume and quality, nevertheless re-equip to enable the packing of 


quality at a lower price. The better times are for those who make for themselves such 
better times—now—today. 


The refined and perfected scientific 1928 TUC HUSKER, that most nearly eliminates 
the human equation, and which is guaranteed to avoid' the waste of raw materials, and to 
minimize otherwise mounting production costs of labor, power, space and maintenance, 
necessarily must fill a conspicuous place where Science is: made the Czar and quality is to 
be produced at the lowest possible price. 


Again—what road are you traveling? On that leading to quality at’ a low price 
through the invocation of more scientific methods? Or on the other one which leads 


= out of the picture through the present-day scheme of things of Three Cans: for a 
uarter 


THE UNITED COMPANY, 
Continental Trust Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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ookers For 


BERLIN CHAP- 
MAN RETORT 


A combination of any 
style clamps and any 
style legs can be furnish- 
ed. 


fj 


i 


CONTINUOUS PRESSURE COOKERS 


AUTOMATIC PROCESS 
KETTLE 


The Berlin Chapman automatic system is de- 
signed for cooking foods under pressure where 
foods do not have to be agitated—takes the 
cans direct from closing machine, puts them 
in retort and automatically unloads the retort. 
No human hand need touch the cans from 
the time they leave the closing machine until 
they are in the boxes in your warehouse— 
really and actually an automatic 
system. 


**A Single Unit or a Complete 


Our equipment and organization 
enables us to lay out your plant to 
fit your needs. Back of our en- 
gineers is a complete plant--- 
foundry, machine shop, boiler and 
plate shops, tin shop and a rigid 
inspection system---and an or- 
ganization that has been in our 


CANNING 
A Single Unit or A Ci 
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HORIZONTAL PRES- 
SURE COOKER 


An ideal installation for a small 
plant with limited room—simplest 
pressure cooker to install and 
operate—ideal for lithographed 
cans. 


af 


RETORT CRA TES 


Will outlast by years the cheaper 


crates—and prevent crushing of 
cans. 


Canning Plant’’ 


vice for years. The equipment 
own here is completely describ- 
in our new catalog. A copy 


i be sent you upon request It WAUPUN CANNING CO. PLANT 


one you can not afford to over- Waupum, Wisconsin 
Dk, if you want to better your pro- 
ct and profit. 


BERLIN CHAPMN COMPANY 
BERLIN WISCONSIN 


(dete ‘Comning Plant 


sh 
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LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


TOMATO---“The Landreth” 
Price $6.00 per pound 


“The Landreth” is asred as The Landreths’ Red Rock and 
two weeks earlier, ripening about the time of The Earliana. 

The vine is short. stemmed; unusually healthy, astonish- 
ingly productive. The shape of the fruit is full bottomed, 
that is, round at the bottom, free from with very 
little cavity at the stem end. 

The Landreth Tomato is, in appearance, after the order. 
of the Chalk’s Jewel, but is. five days earlier, larger fruited, 
more productive, picking over a longer period, of better 
color, more solid, and does not crack. 

Its ever-bearing qualities extend the picking season.at 
least four weeks, giving the grower an opportunity for 
greatly increased profits. and large pickings, before there is 
likelihood of being killed by the frost. 


CANNERS’ VARIETIES 
EARLY RIPENERS 


Landreths’ Sunrise ............ $ 5.00 
5.00 
2.75 
2.75 
Chalk’s Jewel................ 2.75 
2.75 
MEDIUM RIPENERS 
Delaware Beauty 3.75 
LATE RIPENERS 
Landreths’ Red Rock: ................ cae 3.25 
Greater Baltimore ......... 2.75 
Matchless ........ 2.75 
Norton... 5.50 
Radibaugh Special, True Stock....... 2.75 


Spot Seeds 


Many varieties of eans and some varieties 
of Corn this year are short. 


Future Seeds Or 
1928 Crop Seeds 


Write us what you wantin future Seeds and we 


will quote, meeting, the prices of other reliable 
houses. 


Write us for prices. on Peas, Beans, Corn, 
Cucumber, Beet or other seeds for delivery 
after 1928 Crop is harvested. 


Marglobe 

The Marglobe Tomato is Globe in shape, Red in 
color. Itis early. It is avery shy seeder; conse- 
quently: is. very: meaty. The walls are thick. It is 
a good: Tomato for shipping and is a wonderful pro- 
cessed Tomato. We recommend it highly. The 
Seed we grew, we obtained the Seed Stock from Dr. 
Pritchard: of'the Department of Plant Industry, 
Agricultura! Department, Washington, D. C. and 
it‘ is. absolutely: true stock. He inspected it during 
the Summer. 


New Tomato 
Landreth’s Extra Early Sunrise 


So named as it is undoubtedly the earliest of all 
varieties, being 6 or7 daysearlier than Earliana. 
Small, compact vine. These Tomatoes can be 
planted one foot: nearertogetherthan ordinary varie- 
ties, thus growing more plants to the acre, and 
getting a larger acreage yield. Foliage, small but 
plenty to prevent sunburn. Fruit, borne in the 
center of the vine, color a fine red, shape flat, 
smooth skinned, no cracks,. undoubtedly the earliest 
ever put on the market. Averaging more to the 
acre than any other of the early varieties. This is 
an entirely new variety. We recommend it to be 
planted'early to come in ahead of Earliana, Bonny 
Best, Chalk’s Jewel or any similar type. We 
can not say too much for it as an extra enaly 
variety. Try it and be astonished: 


D. Landreth Seed. Co. 


Business Founded 1784 


BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 


The Oldest Seed House:in America 
144 Years in the Seed Business 
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The Check 


SK ANY SOUTHERN CAN 
customer about Southern 
Cans and Southern Service. 


Check your experience against 
his. 


You will find there is only one 
answer: | 


JointheSOUTHERN FAMILY 
to assure future Can require- 
ments being taken care of as 
you would expect. 


Remove all worry as to your 
Can Supply by using 


SOUTHERN CANS IN 1928 


. We take pride in the fact of our hav- 
ing been the first of the large Sanitary 

' Can Manufacturers to adopt the GOLD 
SEAL rubber gasket exclusively. 


Specialists in Service. 


Southern Can 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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The Morral Double Corn 
Husking Machine 


HE MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER, 1928 Model, with its 
| celebrated ear placer and gauging device which places the 
ears at the proper place and saves corn over other Huskers. 
THE 1928 MODEL MORRAL HUSKER has some decided im- 
provements over all other models. It is built entirely of iron and 
steel and is equipped throughout with extra heavy steel roller bearing 
chain which will not stretch or break. ‘The Mortal husking rolls are 
part rubber and part metal, rubber rolls will take off the husks and 
silks better than metal rolls and the rolls are so constructed that the 
metal protects the rubber which gives the rolls all the advantages of 
rubber and metal for husking green corn. The Morral Husker is 
built complete with husk conveyor and corn elevator which are not 
built on other Huskers. However, we can furnish the Husker with- 
out husk conveyor and corn elvator and we make a deduction in 
price where they are not needed. 


It has always been our determination to build the fastest and 
best Husker made. Our first production was the Morral Single 
Husker, the fastest Single Husker in use. The Morral Single 
Husker did not have enough capacity to suit us so we designed the 


Manufacturers 
Morral Corn Husking Machines 
Morral Corn Cutting Machines 
Morral Labeling Machines 
And ether machinery 


Morral Brothers 


Morral, Ohio 


THE FASTES1 
HUSKER IN USE 
GUARANTEED TO 
HAVE TWICE THE 
CAPACITY OF ANY 
OTHER GREEN 
CORN HUSKER IN 
USE 


Morral Double Husker, the first successful and only Double Huske 
built, and to prove that we have succeeded will say we have a 
Husker that we will guarantee to do as good work and to have twice 
the capacity of any other green corn husker in use. The Morral 
Double Husker is used exclusively by many canners and many of 
the largest and best canners prefer the Morral Double Husker 
to the Single and are replacing their Single Huskers with Morral 
Double Huskers. While we can furnish either Single or Double 
Huskers, we consider the Morral Double Husker the more econo- 
mical Husker to use as the first cost is less; you require only about 
half as much floor space, half as many belts and pulleys, about half 
as much line shafting, and about half as much power as you will re- 
quire with enough Single Huskers to do the same amount of work- 
Further, the up keep is less as you have only half as many ma- 
chines to look after. © Why have your husking shed filled up with 
Single Huskers when you can do the same work with half as many 
Double Huskers and save half the floor space which can be used for 
storage and other purposes? 


It will pay you to write for prices, list of users and further in- 
formation. 


BROWN-BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Sole Agents For 
Canada 
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THE KYLER BOXER 


The Machine that has met with the approval of It is built in all sizes for cylindrical cans. 


every one who has seen it. It requires less floor space and is easily moved from 
It is the most rugged Boxing Machine on the place to place. ; 

Market. All this and more.— 
It is the easiest to operate. It is the lowest Motor Driven Boxing Machine on 
It is the simpliest in construction. the market. 
It is the speediest of all. Wealso build Hand Power and Foot Power Machines, 


YOUR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—vwrite for circular 


Manufactured and Sold by 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS Westminster, Md., U.S. A. 
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Wholly at Your Service 


Care C. Conway 
PRESIDENT 


G. SEARLE 


THap 


R. A. Rouse 


J. H. Porn 


G: S. THackER 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


INC. 


A. P. Jacoss 


E. S. Linviti 


C. A. THomas A. E. Stevenson 


W. N. E. G. Barnes 
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THE 21st ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 
National Canners Association—The 40th Canning Machinery and Supplies Association—The 25th National 
Food Brokers Association 


HELD AT 
CHICAGO, JANUARY 23rd-27th, 1928 


THE BIG MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES SHOWS 


The New Officers Elected in all Associations and Sections—Addresses which Constitute a School 
for all interests—Many New Machines Shown—The Amusements Enjoyable— 
A Record Attendance in more respects than one—The account in full 


makes claim of the greatest 
"tk, Convention yet, a rather hackneyed 
%)\@7 and worn-out expression, as it is used 
G3 after every Convention, but they assign 
ago reasons for this claim this time. In 
EN Rae actual figures it is hard to gauge the 
number present. Last year at Atlantic 
City it was said there were about 7,000 
present, and this was just as lustily denied by those 
who did not think so. This year the Registration 
Bureau accounted for about 5,500, which from this 
source would be a record only exceeded by the famous 
Baltimore Convention of 1914, when 5,600, we believe, 
registered. But as registration was free this year, 
and as an unusual number of badges were “lost” (some 
intimated to the fair ladies of the Convention, because 
no one could get by the guardians of the doors to the 
exhibits without a badge), there were a great many 
duplications—to get new badges. 


Be the count what it may, it was a splendid crowd of 
canners, brokers, machinery supply men of every de- 
scription, wholesale and retail grocers, and chain store 
men. And they were all mingled together in this one 
immense hotel, the largest in the world, and therefore 
had an unusual chance to meet and greet each other, 
and to visit with and confer. It was a great business 
week and everyone seemed elated over that phase of 
the year’s meeting. 


In the following pages we give the readers a very 
thorough and authentic record of all that took place 
in all the official meetings of this big Convention, in- 
cluding the sessions of the Brokers Association (other 
than the Executive meetings), of the meeting of the 
Machinery and Supply Men, and we would gladly have 
reproduced the meetings of the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, held in Chicago at this time, but 
this was not desired. After all, these meetings of the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association were in the 
nature of preliminary sessions to their official meeting 
at Del Monte, Calif., the end of the month. 


Of course, these were not all the meetings that were 
held at Chicago. There were numerous meetings of 
committees of all kinds, and there were several special 
meetings of the corn, the pea, and the tomato canners, 
to follow up some special work begun at the Western 
Canners meeting, along the line of the Dye Canned 
Corn effort. These were announced as “for canners 
only,” and they guarded their doors, though not against 


the trade press, except for reporting. There is, then, 
of these meetings, no word in this issue. : 

This Chicago Convention is not marked by any spe- 
cial feature of importance. There is no outstanding 
act for which it will go down in history. It was an 
excellent Convention from all angles, however, and a 
most satisfactory one from its effect upon the canners 
present. It had the effect of clearing the minds of 
the canners, and of giving them an undisputed view 
of the necessity of packing quality from henceforth, 
and of packing conservatively to meet the consumptive 
demand, with no warranty for speculation of any kind. 
But possibly greatest of all was the continued insist- 
ance by those in touch with the consumers, that can- 
ners change the method of their labelling, and that they 
state plainly and fairly just what is inside of the can, 
so that anyone anywhere may understand. This Con- 
vention may become famous for having adopted more 
standards for more articles than have ever been pro- 
posed and adopted at any Convention before, and if 
so it will have achieved a notable record. Commit- 
tees worked hard and long and late upon these stand- 
ards, and-they were adopted by the various Sections; 
so that the old, threadbare excuse, when better label- 
ling is advocated, can no longer be used; they have 
standards now and they must do as they are bidden, 
as regards sensible labelling. This must be done now, 
this year, else the consumers will rightly charge the 
canners with a deliberate attempt to conceal, and that 
would be fatal. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


MONDAY, JANUARY 23, 1928, 9 A. M. 
EIGHTH STREET THEATER 


HE Board of Directors of the National Canners Associa- 

tion met at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Monday 

morning, January 23, 1928, at 9 o’clock, President 
Harry L. Cannon presiding. 


The Directors present were: 


Joseph F. Barker Howard M. Lum 
John G. M. Barnes H. E. MacConaughey 
Fred C. Black B. E. Maling : 
Ralph Brown K. K. Mayer 

F. T. Clark E. G. McDougall 

Sid R. Clift H. L. Morris 

E. G. Cover E. P. Nicholson 

Allan Cutler B. C. Nott 
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Joseph W. Deniger 

Ralph O. Dulany 

F. A. Harding, representing 
W. B. Durant, resigned 

R. M. Barthold, representing 
Alfred W. Eames, resigned 

E. R. Elwell 


B. C. Olney 
Carleton M. 
Herbert G. Pressing 
L. H. Risser 

Gage B. Rodman 
Leslie S. Smith 

F. A. Stare 


Dan F. Gerber F. M. Stevens 
Arthur Hamilton W. B. Stokely 
Cc. E. Hume James Stoops 


Harry Imwold Charles G. Summers, Jr. 
George R. Kelley 


Frank H. Van Eenwyk 
Ralph Kemp 


The resignations of William B. Durant and Alfred W. Eames 
were accepted and F. A. Harding and Robert M. Barthold were 
elected to fill the vancancies. ‘ 

President Cannon stated that his annual report was in printed 
form and being distributed at the convention. 

The report of the Finance and Executive Committee was made 
by Mr. E. E. Chase. This report was also furnished to the 
Board of Directors and the Convention in printed form. | 

The Treasurer was requested to furnish the next meeting 
of the Board of Directors certain information in reference to 
membership dues. ; 

Mr. E. E. Chase, Chairman, reported that the Administration 
Council had no recommendations to make to the Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. F. A. Stare, Chairman of the Committee on Definitions 
and Standards, reported that the Committee had made consider- 
able progress at meetings previous to the convention, and that 
his report in detail would be furnished to the convention at the 
regular Friday morning session. 

Mr. Royal F. Clark, Chairman of the Quality Canned Foods 
advertising committee, stated that he expected to make a 
detailed report at the Monday afternoon session of the Con- 
vention. 

Mr. E. F. Trego, Chairman of the Committee on Distribution 
Research, reported that his committee had met with Dr. Als- 
berg, who has been conducting a preliminary survey as to the 
advisability of the National Canners Association instituting 
commercial research, and that the Committee would have defi- 
nite recommendations to make at the Friday morning meeting 
of the Convention. (Adjourned.) 


OPENING SESSION 


MONDAY MORNING, JAN. 23, 1928 
10:30 A. M. 


Harry L. Cannon, President of National Canners Association, presiding. 


REV. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE: Mr. Chairman, may I say 
just this. word, that one of the greatest inspirations which we 
‘have in this city, which I have known and loved for over twenty 
years, is that almost every National and International Conven- 
tion which meets within our limits pays honor to Almighty God 
in the opening of its sessions. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HARRY L. CANNON 


DEVELOPING and growing boy is assumed to have at- 

tained his manhood on his twenty-first birthday and, while 

he is then permitted to exercise his legal rights, no one 
would infer that he had acquired his full strength or usefulness 
—he has only reached the point where his strength and training 
enabled him to begin real service and growth. So I feel it is 
but, similar to the boy, the arrival of its twenty-first anniversary 
birthday convention. The past twenty-one years of its existence 
have been marked by development and increasing usefulness; 
but, similar to the boy, the arrival of its twenty-first annicersary 
finds it a full grown man, in the prime of health and energy, just 
ready to take its place in the world of endeavor. While we have 
every reason to be proud of those past years of growth, I feel 
that in a sense they were years of preparation and that now the 
National Canners Association has arrived and commands the 
highest respect among trade organizations nationally and has 
become indispensable to every canner in the United States. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The past year has been no exception to the other years of 
advancement for the Association. From the standpoint of mem- 
bership, there has been a gain in volume of pack represented 
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which more than made up the loss sustained by the withdrawal 
of some members on account of business conditions. | The mem- 
bership continues their loyal support, and in proportion as they 
are familiar with the work done are they enthusiastic over its 
results. I would ask for a continuance of this support, and I 
recommend that every effort be made by the executives and 
officers of the Association as well as the directors to better 
acquaint the members with the work and results of the National 
Canners Association. 


~ 
“a 


HARRY L. CANNON 
Retiring President 


THE YEAR’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


I am not attempting to report details or make this a lengthy 
account, but I wish to point to some of the outstanding accom- 
plishments during the past year. The study of Distribution has 
taken a definite form and is the first real research work ever 
started on this problem by the National Canners Association. 
A very able committee took this work up early in the year, and 
great good is possible to be derived. 

At the Spring Meeting of the Board of Directors, your offi- 
cers were authorized to make a much needed addition to the 
Washington office building. This has been accomplished at an’ 
expenditure of $35,000, and everyone seeing it has been struck 
with the efficiency with which the work was accomplished and 
the very valuable service it will render. 

In September your officers opened the new Bureau of Home 
Economics and were successful in securing as its head an emi- 
nently well-fitted person to guide this work. This new bureau 
affords a much-needed opportunity for the diffusion of informa- 
tion gathered during the past years of research, not alone to 
the canner but also to the consuming public. It is planned to 
make as many contracts with Home Economic Schools and 
Colleges as possible and to work with them in the same spirit 
of + ces as is evinced in the other bureaus of the Asso- 
ciation. 

This year saw the Census Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce take over the work of gathering and publishing 
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statistics on packs, and it is now beginning the additional work 
of learning and reporting twice yearly, January 1st and July 1st, 
the stocks held by both canner and wholesale distributor. This 
last work is a very decided step forward in our search after 
information, and as the years go by this knowledge will become 
more valuable as period comparisons can be made. 

Aside from these new activities your Association has carried 
forward with characteristic energy and success all its other 
research activities and work in its other departments. 


THE QUEST FOR INFORMATION 

The major theme for the year, however, has been a quest 
after information and its proper use. For years the work of 
the Association has been toward better and safer methods of 
production—all most necessary and commendable—and with no 
suggestion of lessening this work, I feel the vital need is here 
for more effort being given to better distribution methods. 
Information, of course, is the keynote for this work and, while 
your Association should foster every feasible effort to gain in- 
formation and place before its members all possible facts re- 
garding both production and distribution, yet every member 
must realize it is his own particular privilege and duty to so 
interpret the facts available that he will regulate his own busi- 
ness in such manner as will best conserve his own interests as 
well as the industry generally. No Association can right all the 
wrongs. The wrongs and weaknesses of any industry are only 
the accumulated wrongs and weaknesses of the individuals com- 
pesos the industry, and therefore with given knowledge and 
elpful guidance each member must do his own correcting. 


AID FROM THE ASSOCIATION’S PERSONNEL 


Permit me to make personal mention of the invaluable service 
rendered by every member in the official family. I know of no 
institution whose workers are more loyal or sincerely eager to 
render service than the entire personnel of the organization in 
Washington, San Francisco, and Seattle, and I wish to express 
my thanks to each of them for the support given me this year. 

I cannot pant however, without mentioning especially the 
work accomplished by your Secretary, Frank E. Gorrell. Only 
those men who have served with him have a conception of the 
call made upon his time, energy and patience—and how effi- 
ciently and willingly he meets that call. Personal comfort and 
convenience are always secondary to his desire to render any 
possible service to a member of the Association. I should say 
most emphatically that with the Association arriving at its 
majority, your Secretary has arrived at the fullest strength and 
power that could be asked of any man. He is the National 
Canners Association’s greatest single asset. 

Even with such an organization as you have, the things ac- 
complished would have been impossible but for the willingness 
and ability of your members in service given. These are all too 
numerous to mention but go to make up the real success of the 
National Canners Association, and especially add to the enjoy- 
ment and benefit derived by one permitted to have been asso- 
ciated with these members as I have the past year. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY GORRELL 


EALIZING that busy men do not care for details or for 

long preachments, the Secretary’s report this year will 

_ _ be brief. For the past few years detailed reports of the 
activities of the Association, as well as full reports of its finan- 
cial condition, have been made at the semi-annual meetings of 
the Board of Directors. These reports have been published in 
the Information Letter and also in the trade papers and are 
readily accessible at all times. 

This report will be presented at the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the Association, which was organized in a modest 
way in Buffalo in 1907. Many of the canners who were active 
in the organization at that time are in attendance at this con- 
vention. A number of them are represented by a second gen- 
eration of bright young men who are learning the business of 
their fathers and are getting in step with modern methods, 
which are steadily and surely bringing the industry to a more 
responsible position in the business world. 


PRESIDENT CANNON 


_ President Harry L. Cannon’s administration as chief execu- 
tive of the National Canners Association speaks for itself. His 
year’s encumbency has been one of marked progress, as the 
Association’s records will show. During the year under his 
direction an addition to the office building has been financed from 
the current dues of the Association, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has been established, and the services rendered to the 


membership has been larger, more comprehensive and, it is 
hoped, more satisfactory. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Mr. Cannon has the mind of a trained executive. He has 
followed and kept in close personal touch with the year’s work 
and given a great deal of his time, not only to details, but to 
attending meetings where his presence was sought. He has 
“pounded the cross ties” for a good many thousand miles, and 
wherever he spoke the Association has been the gainer. 

There would be no National Canners Association today except 
for men of the caliber of Harry Cannon and his predecessors. 

What the Association has accomplished is due to their leader- 
ship, combined with the services on the board of directors and 
various committees of able men who have given both their time 
and energy to the common good of the industry. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE 
The Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. Elmer E. Chase, 


will make a detailed report of the finances of the Association at 


the general session on Friday morning of this convention. A 
copy of this statement is also printed with this report, and 
members are invited to give it careful consideration. 

When the trying times of the canning industry are consid- 
ered, the membership will greatly appreciate the Association’s 
pranenet condition. The general service of the Association has 

een considerably increased during the year. The Finance Com- 
mittee has lived within its budget, and here is presented a cash 
balance of $16,721.09 as of January 14, the close of the fiscal year. 

The regular fund of the Association has been charged with 
the erection of an addition to the office building in Washington, 
which cost $34,776.27. This building was inspected by the Board 
of Directors at the December meeting and the general expression 
was that the money was well spent, as the Association now owns 
an office structure sufficient to meet its requirements for some 
years to come. While, of course, the larger space entails addi- 
tional expense for heating, lighting and care, there is a cor- 
responding decrease in the cost of rentals for outside office space, 
which was becoming more and more a factor each year. 

During the year the Bureau of Home Economics, which had 
been under consideration for some time, was established and its 
work was also financed from the regular fund of the Association. 

Membership dues collected in 1927 showed an increase over 
1926 of $13,494.76. 

The Treasurer’s report shows that the sum of $15,350 is in 
hand to be placed to the credit of the cash reserve fund of the 
Association, making a total of $100,000 in reserve, which is in- 
vested in Government securities. 


SERVICE AND RESEARCH 


The National Canners Association has been devoting years 
of effort to perfecting an organization which would render a 
general service to its membership. Like any other well con- 
ducted business it was found necessary that the industry should 
be put on a scientific basis, and the results speak for themselves. 

With the growth of the industry and the Association, there 
has been built up an intangible asset which is even greater than 
the direct service that the Association is now in position to ren- 
der its membership. This intangible asset is hard to define on 
paper, but that it exists no one can gainsay. Outside of its own 
field, the canning industry stands in the forefront with other 
progressive endeavors. The Association’s research work has 
shown the scientific world that canning is a field for intensive, 
productive research. The Association’s bulletins, especially 
those from its laboratories, have not only a national but an 
international reputation for thorough, conscientious work. All 
of the laboratory’s researchers have had a favorable reaction 
from those who are competent to judge. The day has gone by 
when anyone but the ignorant speaks slightingly of canning or 
canned products. In the other fields in which the Association 
has worked, the results have been the same. 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION WORK 


The members of the National Canners Association have done 
their part in contributing to the increased respect which the 
industry is now accorded. They have consistently contributed 
to its financial support but, above and beyond the dollars, they 
have shown a loyalty and pride in their Association which carries 
a conviction of respect. 

It is a pleasure to report that in almost every instance where 
there has been a well founded division of opinion, the members 
and the Board of Directors have wisely pursued the policy of 
not pushing these divisions of opinion to a point which would in 
any way interfere with the morale of the Association and might 
later on lead to disaster. There are many, many subjects on 
which there can be but one opinion, and this is evidenced by the 
practically unanimous votes of both conventions and meetings 
of the Board of Directors. It should be remembered that the 
Association should never be used for the purpose of advancing 
any particular proposal to which there is well founded minority 
resistance. No house divided against itself can long stand, and 
this is equally true of associations. 
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During these trying times in business there are always many 
suggested remedies to meet the current ills. Doubtless in the 
multitude of these different suggestions there may be some 
which would prove effective. These remedies, though, should 


be applied only with due regard to both majority and minority ~ 


opinion. 
FOREIGN TRADE 

As the canning industry increases in importance the necessity 
for increasing its foreign trade is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. This is a particularly opportune time for effective work 
in the way of getting unreasonable tariff barriers either removed 
or reduced. In continental Europe this is especially true, for 
practically every country is now negotiating tariffs with neigh- 
boring countries, having in mind a net work of regulations which 
will induce a steady flow of commodities from one country to 
another. 2 


The National Canners Association, especially from the scien- 
tific side, stands well in Europe. The greatest interest has been 
manifested by many of the European scientists in the bulletins 
which have been published by this Association. This is especially 
true of Bulletin 103-A, which has just been printed and is being 
put into circulation. Your Secretary had a preliminary copy of 
this bulletin while in Europe and was several times compelled 
to have it re-copied to give to interested parties. 

The prestige of your Association will do much to bring about 
a friendly attitude, not only for your canned products, but for 
proper admission of these under reasonable tariff regulations. 


CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 


A compilation of the services rendered by the Association in 
investigation of consumer complaints during the past three years 
shows a steadily increasing demand for this service. These com- 
plaints are very largely concentrated in New York city, Boston 
and other points in the Northeast section of the country. A 
similar concentration of claims in that section has been reported 
by other industries, so that there appear to be well organized 
groups of professional men in these large cities who make a 
specialty of encouraging and pressing claims of that kind irre- 
spective of their merits. 

To meet this situation the Association has retained special 
legal counsel in three state, to whom all questionable claims are 
promptly referred after investigation, and who are called upon 
for such assistance as is found necessary. 

The Association is continuing its policy of recommending set- 
tlement of bona-fide claims while discouraging any settlement 
of those which are fraudulent. Claims which are questionable 
are considered and handled in accordance with our counsel’s ad- 
vices and taking all the circumstances into consideration. Piven 
in such cases the Association recommends that no proposition for 
settlement which is unreasonable or exorbitant be entertaine?. 

Although 31 suits were pending at the close of the year 1927, 
only three actually went to trial during the year. The outcome 
of these trials have been favorable to the defendant in every 
case. Four cases in which suit was pending have been settled 
out of court. 

Altogether 305 cases were investigated during 1927, as com- 
pared with 247 in 1926 and,190 in 1925. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The major projects of the research laboratories are of a 
continuing nature and reports of progress made at each meeting 
of the Board of Directors are published for the information of 
the industry. From time to time as occasion warrants special 
reports are issued to the Association, giving a statement of 
results obtained. Such reports will be given this week in papers 
that will be read before several Sections by members of the 
laboratory staff. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


_ On September 1st, Miss Ruth Atwater began her work as 
Director of Home Economics, and since then has devoted con- 
siderable time to visiting colleges and universities in which the 
subject of home economics is taught. In these institutions an 
army of young women are being trained who will teach home 
economics, not only in the colleges and universities but also in 
the secondary schools. Others are being trained who, after 
graduating, will take positions as field agents and direct the 
work of women’s clubs in all sections of the country. Through 
these contacts, as well as others which will be established, the re- 
sults of the Association’s research work, as well as information 
accumulated from other sources, will be given wide circulation. 


DISPOSAL OF CANNERY WASTES 
During the last year material progress has been made in the 
study of the disposal of cannery wastes in the states of Wis- 
consin, New York, and Ohio. In Wisconsin the chemical pre- 
cipitation method has been used commercially in several canning 
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plants under the guidance of the state engineer. In New York 
and Ohio the biological method has been studied under the guid- 
ance of a consulting engineer, with the co-operation of the state 
boards of health. 

The Research Laboratory has collaborated in the study of 
both methods of disposal. The reports of this work in all three. 
states are now being assembled for publication and will be of ma- 
terial assistance in the planning of future work on this subject. 

Plans for enlargement of this work will be discussed at a 
meeting of officials of state canners associations, members of 
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FRANK E. GORRELL 


Secretary 


state boards of health, and sanitary engineers to be held during 
the convention. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH FUNDS 


In co-operation with the representatives of a number of the 
leading farm organizations and other industries interested in 
agriculture, the Raw Products Research Bureau has assisted in 
an effort to create a more favorable sentiment in the government 
for increased appropriations to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for an enlarged program of research. Conferences 
were held with the President, with the Director of the Bureau of 


the Budget, and with the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
advisors. 


The budget as finally transmitted to Congress carries sub- 
stantial increases for agricultural research of special interest to 
canners, including investigation of apple canker and other fruit 
diseases, provision for peach breeding in California, study of 
seed-borne diseases of beans, peas, and other vegetables, breed- 
ing of strawberries and other small fruits, study of vegetable 
varieties, research in vegetable weevil affecting spinach, and 
further work on the corn borer. The total increases for research 
included in the budget now hefore the Congress aggregate about 
$1,300,000. 
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STATISTICS 


During the past year the United States Census Bureau took 
over the collection of annual statistics heretofore compiled by 
the Association. Before the close of the year the Bureau had 
issued reports on the 1927 pack of peas, corn, and wax and 
string beans, and during the first week of January-issued the 
figures on spinach. The statistics on tomatoes are expected to 
be completed before the date of the convention. The Census 
Bureau has handled this work both accurately and expeditiously, 
and it is hoped that with the co-operation of the canning in- 
dustry it will later be feasible to extend the service to other 
canned products. 

As a further service to the canning industry and the trade, 
the Census Bureau is now collecting statistics on the stocks of 
canned corn, peas and tomatoes in the hands of canners and 
distributors as of December 31. This survey has had the ap- 
proval of both canners and distributors through their organiza- 
tions, and will furnish to the canning industry and trade infor- 
mation that is essential to the better conduct of their business. 


DISTRIBUTION RESEARCH 


A prelimiary survey of distribution research, which was the 
subject of considerable discussion at Atlantic City last year, will 
be presented to the convention by Dr. C. L. Alsbery, Director of 
the Food Research Institute at Stanford University, who was 
selected by the Committee on Distribution Research to make a 
preliminary study that would develop the purpose and scope of 
a program for research on distribution problems that could 
advantageously be undertaken by the Association. 


STUDY OF HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING 


The canning industry has been afforded an opportunity to co- 
operate in an investigation of hand-to-mouth buying undertaken 
by the Institute of Economics, and it is gratifying to report that 
the firms who have been asked to furnish information essential to 
this study are giving their hearty co-operation. During the con- 
vention the purpose and scope of the investigation will be dis- 
—— “4 Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, who is in immediate charge of 
the work. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During the past year the following publications have been 
issued: 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS— 


“Cross Currents”—Address by H. W. Phelps. 

Classification of Accounts for Canning Industry—Bulletin 
No. 3, Revised. 

“Canning Industry, Today and Tomorrow”’—Addresses by 
H. L. Cannon and Judge J. Harry Covington. 

Scientific Research Applied to the Canning Industry, Bul- 
letin 103-A. 

Address of President and Secretary and Treasurer’s Report, 
1927 Convention. 

Canners’ Directory—1927. 

Membership List of National Canners Association—1927. 

Information Letters Nos. 194 to 240, inclusive. 

Nutritive Value of Canned Foods, Bulletin 95-A, revised and 
reprinted. 

Canned Fruits, Bulletin 96-A, revised and reprinted. 

Tomatoes and Tomato Products, Bulletin 97-A, reprinted. 

Canned Peas, Bulletin 99-A, revised and reprinted. 

Canned Corn, Bulletin 101-A, revised and reprinted. 


STATISTICS— 
Pea Pack, 1927. 


Corn Pack, 1927. 
Wax and Green Bean Pack, 1927. 
LABORATORY PUBLICATIONS— 
Storage Temperatures for Canned Fruits, Bulletin 23-L. 
Vitamins in Canned Foods, Bulletin 19-L, revised. 
Suggestions for Canning Pork and Beans, Bulletin 15-L, 
revised. 
ABSTRACTS OF CANNING TECHNOLOGY— 
Vol. 4, Nos. 3 and 4, April, 1927. 
Vol. 5, Nos. 1 and 2, April, 1927. 


REPRINTS OF SCIENTIFIC ARTICLES— 


“Tin Plate and the Electro-Chemical Series,” by E. F. Koh- 
man and N. H. Sanborn, Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, Vol. 19 (1928). 

“The Tin-Iron Alloy in Tin Plate,” by E. F. Kohman and 
N. H. Sanborn, Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Vol. 19 (1927). 
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CO-OPERATION OF ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 
From officers and members of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association and the National Food Brokers Association, 
as well as from the several national distributors organizations, 
our Association has continued to receive active and constructive 
co-operation in matters of mutual interest. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
In all its endeavors to promote the interest of the industry 
the Association has had during the past year the consistent, 
earnest support of the trade papers. It is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge this fine spirit of co-operation which from year to year has 
proved so helpful to the Association and the industry it represents. 


RESOLUTIONS 
In accordance with instructions received at the Atlantic City 
Convention certain resolutions adopted at that converition have 
been sent to the persons indicated in the resolutions, and those 
adopted at the section meetings were referred to the Board of 
Directors for final action. 


CORPORATE REQUIREMENTS 
As required under the charter of its incorporation in Dela- 
ware, the Association has filed its annual report with the Sec- 
retary of that State. 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


Audit from January 13, 1927, to January 14, 1928, by F. W. 
Lafrentz and Company, formerly the American Audit Company. 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C., January 17, 1928. 
Finance Committee, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear Sirs: We have audited the accounts of the General 
Fund, Research Laboratories and Western Branch Laboratories 
of the National Canners Association from January 13, 1927, to 
January 14, 1928. 
Our report, including three Exhibits, is as follows: 
Exhibit “A”—Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
—General Fund. 
Exhibit “B”—Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
—Washington Research Laboratories. 
Exhibit “C”—Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
—wWestern Branch Laboratories. 


The cash on deposit was reconciled with bank statement, and 
confirmed at the bank. 


The assets, according to the records, are as follows: 


ASSETS 
CURRENT— 
Cash in the Riggs National Bank, Wash- - 
ington, D. C $16,721.09 
U. S. Liberty Bonds—General Fund............ 15,350.00 


Note: On May 1, 1928, $15,350.00 Lib- 

erty Bonds are to be transferred to the 

Reserve Fund as per resolution of the 

Board of Directors. 
U. S. Liberty Bonds—Reserve Fund 
Membership Dues 1926 and 1927 uncollected $67,553.57 
Advances to Western Branch Laboratories 621.61 
Washington Research Laboratories: 

Cash in the Riggs National Bank, . 

Washington, D. C 456.09 


FIXED— 

Land and Buildings $90,334.13 
Laboratory Equipment 22,981.46 
Office Furniture and Fixtures 4,228.93 


84,650.00 


68,631.27 


117,544.52 
$302,896.88 


The property of the Association is insured against loss by 
fire as follows: 


Office and Laboratory Furniture and Fixtures, Washington, 
D. C. (Canners Exchange Subscribers )— 
Policy No. 129998 expires January 17, 1928.............. $5,000.00 
Policy No. 132809 expires June 16, 1928..............000 15,000.00 
Policy No. 139701 expires October 1, 1928................ 5,000.00 


$25,000.00 
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Building No. 1739 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. (Canners 
Exchange Subscribers)— 


Policy No. 129998 expires January 17, 1928.............. $10,000.00 
Policy No. 182084 expires May 25, 1928.............s0008 5,000.00 
Policy No. 1388089 expires August 26, 1928..............0 10,000.00 
Policy No. 139622 expires September 10, 1928......... 10,000.00 
Policy No. 140117 expires October 1, 1928................ 5,000.00 
Policy No. 140976 expires October 15, 1928.............. 5,000.00 
Policy No. 141210 expires November 16, 1928........... 5,000.00 

$70,000.00 


Premises No. 3018 Dumbarton Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Canners Exchange Subscribers)— 


Policy No. 139937 expires October 18, 1928.............. $12,000.00 
Policy No. 1382385 expires May 20, 1928............0++0+ 1,000.0 
Policy No. 139936 expires October 18, 1928.............. 1,000.00 
$14,000.00 
Public Liability and Employes Insurance (Travelers Insurance)— 
Policy No. B5725360 expires November 30, 1928...... $20,000.00 
Policy No. HP4382975 expires November 30, 1928... 20,000.00 
$40,000.00 


Our examination of the financial operations of the Associa- 
tion, together with the assurance of the Treasurer, shows that 
the Association is on a cash basis. 

Of the $100,000.00 Liberty Bonds, $37,000.00 held at the Riggs 
National Bank for safekeeping were inspected and $63,000.00 
were inspected December 2, 1927, by three parties having access 
to the Association’s safe deposit box where they are kept. 


Addition to Office Building— 


Amount appropriated $35,000.00 
Amount paid contractor, architect, incidentals, etc. 34,776.27 


$223.73 


Balance on hand January 14, 1928 


Respectfully submitted, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO., 
EXHIBIT “A” 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements—General Fund 
From January 13, 1927, to January 14, 1928 
RECEIPTS— 


Membership Dues $233,640.65 
Subscriptions to General Fund 4,687.50 
Directory 3,640.43 
Interest on Treasury Notes and Liberty Bonds (Net) 2,515.49 
Advances to Western Branch Laboratories refunded, 
Exhibit “C”. 1,108.06 
$235,592.13 
Balance January 13, 1927: 
General Fund— 
Cash on hand $16,915.00 
U. S. Liberty 
Bonds ........ 14,000.00 
S. Treas- 
ury Notes.. 13,350.00 
$44,265.00 
U. S. Liberty Bonds (to 
be set aside May 1, 
1928) 21,000.00 
————. $65,265.00 
Reserve Fund— 
U. S. Treasury Notes 63,650.00 
——— 128,915.00 
$364,507.13 
DISBURSEMENTS— 
Board of Directors $14,954.86 
Finance and Special Committees 1,809.92 
Special Publicity and Expense 2,312.43 
Salaries 32,517.90 
Traveling Expenses 1,778.23 
Convention, Atlantic City 3,122.90 
Convention, Chicago 90.97 
Telegrams, Telephones, etc 1,967.94 


Printing, Stationery and Supplies................ 3,930.85 
Printing Members List 


607.25 
Information Division 10,994.53 
Home Economics Division 3,319.51 


Research Information and Investigation.... 
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Legal Services, 6,458.39 
Bureau of Raw Products 14,941.05 
Physiological Research 8,000.00 
_ Physiological Research, Special Grant........ 982.57 
Northwest Branch 3,000.00 
Postage 2,085.66 
Legal Department 6,000.00 
Accountant’s Fees 390.00 
Expenses—Chairmen 725.09 
President’s Expense 1,320.00 
Insurance and Taxes 1,763.28 
General Expense 563.75 
Special Traveling Expense 4,759.75 
Directory Expenses 1,878.64 


Canned Foods Export Corporation.............. 75.00 


New Building 34,776.27 
Proportion Washington Research Labora- 
tories, Exhibit “B” 34,292.68 
Proporticn Western Branch Laboratories, 
Exhibit “C” 28,641.81 
Advanced to Western Branch Laboratories, 
Exhibit “C” 621.61 
$247,786.04 
Balance January 14, 1928: 
General Fund— 
Cash on hand $16,721.09 
U. S. Liberty Bonds (to 
be set aside May 1, 
1928) 15,350.00 
$32,071.09 
Reserve Fund— 
U. S. Liberty Bonds...« 84,650.00 
116,721.09 
$364,507.13 


EXHIBIT “B” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements—Washington 
Research Laboratories 


From January 13, 1927, to January 14, 1928 
RECEIPTS— 


Sale of Tin Plate Bulletins 


$2.20 
General Fund—Exihitb “A” 34,292.68 
American Can Company. 22,504.74 
Continental Can Company. 11,252.37 
$68,051.99 
Cash on hand January 138, 1927, Riggs National Bank 991.66 
$69,043.65 
DISBURSEMENTS— 
Salaries—Chief, Assistants and Stenographers............ $44,042.41 
Traveling Expenses—Chief and 4,715.58 
Fuel, Gas, Electricity, and Water. 2,431.70 
Publications 2,478.02 
Springers and Perforations 1,539.49 
Bacteriological Investigation 5,123.69 
Vitamin Work 4,490.04 
Tin Plate Committee 180.47 
Miscellaneous 3,586.16 
$68,587.56 
Cash on hand January 14, 1928, Riggs National Bank 456.09 
$69,043.65 


EXHIBIT “C” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements—Western 
Branch Laboratories 
From January 138, 1927, to January 14, 1928 
RECEIPTS— - 


American Can Company $24,139.48 
General Fund, Exhibit “A” 23,641.81 
Advanced from General Fund, Exhibit 621.61 
$48,402.90 

Balance January 13, 1927, per report 978.04 
$49,880.94 
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February 138, 1928 THE 
DISBURSEMENTS— 
Salaries $14,355.02 
Traveling Expenses 2,727.81 
Insurance and Taxes. 1,566.63 
Telephone and Telegrams. 243.49 
Printing and Supplies 1,075.83 
Laboratory Supplies 2,581.50 
Gas, Electricity, and Water. 1,664.12 
Experimental Spinach Pack 1,925.53 
Experimental Fruit Pack 394.20 
Labor 409.25 
General Expense 159.39 
Springers and Perforations 81.00 
University of California—1926 4,375.00 
University of California—1927 15,570.83 
Advances from General Fund refunded, Exhibit “A” 1,108.06 
$48,337.66 
Balance to be ag¢ounted for by J. R. Esty, Chief, ac- 
cording to the records of the National Canners 
Association, at January 14, 1928 1,043.28 
$49,380.94 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: I consider it a very signal honor 
to open the Twenty-first Annual Convention of the National 
Canners Association and I wish for a continuation of its won- 
derful work, and would ask for the co-operation which has been 
granted all the officers during these first twenty-one years. 

I feel that the Association today has arrived. It is in a 
position of unusual strength, is asknowledged among the larger 
trade organizations, and is absolutely indispensable to every 
canner in the United States. 

I would like at this time to announce the Committees. 
first one is the Committee on Nominations. 
the Committee is as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS—1928 CONVENTION 


E. F. Trego, Chairman, Hoopeston, III. 

California—Leslie S. Smith, Armona; Frank E. Booth, San 
Francisco; C. E. Hume, San Francisco; Frank Van Camp, Ter- 
minal Island; R. M. Barthold, San Francisco. 

Delaware—I. Stephany, Seaford. 

Florida—Paul Stanton, Frostproof. 

Hawaii—H. E. MacConaughey, San Francisco. 

Illinois—Richard Dickinson, Jr., Eureka; I. S. Whitmer, Jr., 
Bloomington. 

Indiana—Carl Scudder, Windfall; T. C. Hayes, Evansville; 
John S. Souder, Greenfield. 

Iowa-Nebraska—H. L. Morris, Blair; Irving A. Nelson, Lake 
Mills; J. LeRoy Farmer, Monticello. 

Maine—F. E. Jewett, Norridgwock; C. L. Keene, West Poland. 

Maryland—Ralph O. Dulany, Fruitland; E. G. Cover, Easton; 
Joseph N. Shriver, Westminster. 

Massachusetts—Marcus L. Urann, South Hanson. 

Michigan—M. C. Hutchinson, Fennville; Dan F. Gerber, Fre- 
mont; Chester Ray, New Era. 

Minnesota—L. B. Douthitt, Faribault; B. A. Brown, Olivia. 

Missouri—J. A. Killian, Marshfield. 

Montana—L. L. Brotherton, Bozeman. 
. or Jersey—Edgar F. Hurff, Swedesboro; Lucius E. Hires, 

alem. 

New York—E. S. Thorne, Geneva; Frank H. Van Eenwyk, 
East Williamson; M. I. Delahoy, Springville. 

Ohio—H. G. Pressing, Norwalk; Arthur Hamilton, Lebanon. 

Oregon—J. O. Holt, Eugene; H. F. Davidson, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Charles G. Summers, Jr., New Freedom; Ed- 
ward H. Jacob, West Chester. 


_ Utah—Joseph F. Barker, Ogden; John G. M. Barnes, Kays- 
ville; H. D. Olson, Ogden. 


Virginia—J. W. Welch, Downings. 
Washington—Victor H. Elfendahl, Seattle; Daniel Campbell, 
South Bellingham; Mark Ewald, Olympia. 


» Wisconsin—Joseph W. Deniger, Beaver Dam; J. P. Kraemer, 
Templeton; C. A. Yunker, Markesan. 


. CHAIRMAN CANNON: One of the most happy institutions 
in connection with our yearly meeting is the share which is taken 
im our program by our friends the distributors, and it is my 
pleasure at this time to introduce to you Mr. Ross McIntyre, 


of Portland, Oreg., President of the National Chain Store Grocers 
Association. 
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‘THE HUMAN STOMACH AND THE CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION 


By Ross MCINTYRE, PRESIDENT 
National Chain Store Grocers Association 


my first real introduction into the secrets of the Human 

Body was through the old “Steele’s Physiology. Among the 
most startling discoveries I made was the fact that there were 
more than two hundred bones seemingly loosely hung together, 
making a most ugly looking object, called a skeleton. This 
lesson probably stands out above all others in my mind, per- 
haps because this bony contraption is the last evidence we see 
of what was once a vibrant human being. 

This old physiology taught me how the outlines of this ugly 
skeleton grew beautiful to the eye through partaking of proper 
foods, properly assimilated, most all the work being done by an 
organ called the stomach, which the author assured us held 
about three quarts, but which he stated as an after-thought, was 
capable of some distension. 

Now, the filling of this three quart, more or less, container 
with the proper material at a cost in line with the earnings of 
the owner of this stomach is the business we are discussing in 
this assembly—of course at a profit to all concerned. 

Inasmuch as our source of profit is dependent upon the 
length of time the owner of this stomach continues to use it 
successfully, we should all be very careful of the materials used. 
Of course, the owner being also particular about that point, is 
inclined to co-operate with us very generally in this matter. If 
we are manufacturers of food material, knowing the advantage 
of maintaining the long life of the human being, we should see 
to it that the quality is such as will not ever, in any way, tend 
to shorten this life or injure in the slightest this important mem- 
ber of the body—the stomach. 

From the retailer’s standpoint his problem is to supply the 
recessary volume in proper mixtures at the lowest cost. The 
consumer as before mentioned, being quite interested in his 
longevity, as well as we, is first concerned about the quality of 
goods he consumes. 


OF a number of years ago, when a boy in grade school, 


Ross 
MCINTYRE, 
PRESIDENT 


Now, gentlemen, this is your first point of interest. Inas- 
much as fresh vegetables properly home-cooked have no general 
bad record as health food, they present your most serious com- 
petition. Any last lingering doubt as to the safety of eating 
any, all or certain canned foods must be eliminated by you. You 
know that when a fellow is overstocked with moonshine he is 
called “canned.” If he loses his job, another case of canning— 
so the term in itself is odious, or recalls unpleasant memories. 
Even selecting a new name for this class of food might be good - 
business to consider. : 

However, gentlemen, let me assure you that it’s going to 
be necessary in the future to see that what you can, must be of 
better quality. It’s not necessary probably for me to tell you 
that fresh fruits and vegetables now represent about 15 per 
cent of chain grocer sales. Please remember that the merchant’s 
problem is the more general one of seeing that this three quart, 
more or less, space is filled with due regard to proper vitamines, 
ete. Your problem is more specific—to see that your products 
occupy more and more of the space mentioned. 

Having determined to go back to your next year’s business 
with a firmer intention to improve your product, thus permitting 
you to approach your subject, “Humanity’s Stomach,” with a 
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clear conscience, sure that your goods are right in every way, 

you will be ready to think a little about the rest of my ideas. 
At your Convention in November, 1924, Mr. Beckmann, who 

then was and still is Secretary of the National Chain Grocers 


Association of America, stated that “The Chain Store Grocers’ © 


organization was to co-operate with you canners.” Mr. Hom- 
mel, of Madison, Wisconsin, stated to you in December, 1926, 
that the members of the N. C. G. A. were your friends. Now, it 
means something to you, gentlemen, here assembled, to have the 
co-operation and friendship of the Chain Store industry. 

lt is not my intent to tell you how to run your business. I 
think you have given some thought to that yourselves; but I do 
want to tell you something to strengthen the statements of Mr. 
Beckmann and Mr. Hommel; also as to experiences with your 
products after they leave your hands, how they get into the con- 
sumers’ hands, and as to the cost to the chain grocer. 

This style operator is a great advertiser. Our particular 
organization, we believe, is a fair example of the average one. 
Sc we will cite some of our recent lessons learned through a 
canned foods sale conducted in November last. Right now I 
want to state that personally the speaker wants to take issue 
with the man or group of men who set March as a proper date 
for a National Canned Foods Week. Your competitor, Mr. Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables, begins to appear in large amounts at 
reasonable prices shortly after this date, and it is foolish to 
attempt to sell large orders to consumers so late in the season. 
The time for large consumption is during the winter and the 
time to sell these goods is in November. 

Returning to my subject—our canned foods sales cost us 
directly applied to canned foods sold for advertising, 6 per cent 
—this for circulars and newspapers. After making our special 
list of prices we had a gross of about 19 per cent from which 
to deduct the 6 per cent direct advertising before we met our 
own regular operation costs. None of you present will say this 
was too large a margin. 

On this special sale with concentrated sales effort, all along 
the line, we were able to bring our canned foods business up to 
a point where they equalled a total of 11.4 per cent; while our 
fresh fruits and vegetable business suffered some, they still 
showed about 14 per cent of our sales without advertising or 
sales effort, and they showing a gross of 24 per cent. 

The N. C. G. A. recognizes the economical and conservation 
benefits of the industry represented by you, gentlemen assem- 
bled, and on that basis offer their co-operation. There have 
been examples in the canning industry where national packers 
have gone over the heads of retailers to approach consumers, 
depending on national advertising to create an irresistible de- 
mand. This is a short-sighted policy, tending to injure the en- 
tire industry. 

There can be no question but that the constant contact with 
consumers, which the Cash and Carry Grocer has, gives to this 
class of retailers a fund of information which if properly accu- 
mulated and distributed would be a big aid. 

The consumer is a great leveller of prices as between com- 
petitive canned foods and various grades of the same item. Our 
last sale indicated the following: Standard Tomatoes sold 2 to 
1 over fancies, indicating in our territory that a spread of 5c 
per can was too great between these two grades on a No. 2% 
ean. Fancy pack peaches on a spread of 2%c per can for 2% 
size, sold 3 to 1 over standards. Broken Sliced Pineapple sold 
2 to 1 over Fancy sliced at a spread of 5c, evidently to the con- 
sumer the 5c was not present in additional quality. Standard 
Beans at 5c per can less, sold better than Fancy. 

That consumers do accept a reliable retail concern’s state- 
ment was shown by the fact that an unadvertised well-packed 
line of peas on a spread of 2%c to 5c per can less, outsold a 
nationally known line 4 to 1, displays and advertising allowed 
equally. Fancy Tuna sold 20 per cent better than fancy Sal- 
mon, price of tuna being 10 per cent less than the salmon. Fancy 
Corn sold 2 to 1 over standard, and fancy yellow sold 4 to 1 over 
fancy white. 

I cite these instances indicating a line of co-operation on 
information that may or may not be beneficial. I believe that 
such work is educational and should be of vital interest to you. 

Gentlemen, I thank you sincerely for permitting me the op- 
portunity to represent the spirit and interest of the N. C. G. A. 
at your meeting. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: I want to thank Mr. McIntyre for 
appearing on our program, and I think we all appreciate the 
angle that he gave us as to what the different customers are 
doing in the selection of varieties and grades. 

We have a man with us who represents quite as important 
a link in the chain of distribution as any, and I am happy to 
present at this time Mr. H. C. Faulkner, of New York, President 
of the National Food Brokers Association. 
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MR. FAULKNER: It was very pleasant to hear your 
President introduce me as one of the most important links. 
Until then I thought we were the most important link. 


A WORD FROM THE BROKERS 
By HARRY C. FAULKNER, PRESIDENT 
National Food Brokers Association 


HE relations between the National Canners Association 

and the National Food Brokers Association have been so 

cordial that I feel like a fellow member of your Associa- 
tion and, as such, quite at home, and at liberty to speak freely 
at your meeting here today. 


During the past year I have come in close contact with your 
President and Secretary, and I want to tell you all how much I 
admire their sterling qualities and to register the hope that I 
will continue to merit their friendship. Ry 


The National Canners Association has accomplished wonders 
in advancing the production of canned foods and, in turning its 
attention at this Convention time to the problem of distribution, 
is sensing the canners’ vital need and keeping fully abreast with 
the general industrial trend. During the past year President 
Cannon has in many of his speeches stressed the need of better 
merchandising in the marketing of canned foods. 

Distribution of merchandise does not complete a transaction 
which will build for future development. During the past two 
years we have all learned to our sorrow that distribution does 
not necessarily mean consumption. At the beginning of 1927 
distributing channels were wide open, but the profit return to 
the canner was anything but satisfactory. The day has passed 
when a producer can readily market his pack and forget the 
product of his cannery until another season rolls around. On 
the contrary, a producer’s interest must follow his pack right 
through to consumption if he is to continue to secure satisfac- 
tory business each year, for a can remaining on a retailer’s shelf 
is a liability to the packer, as it blocks further sale of a like 
product. 


H. C. FAULKNER 


In marketing, there is an intangible something that deter- 
mines the difference between selling at a loss and the securing 
of a profit; suppose we term it confidence. In order to increase 
consumption of canned foods, the confidence of the consumer in 
ee merit of the products must be very definitely secured and 

eld. 

Canned foods have a wonderful future when we consider the 
encroachment the changed method of living is making on the 
housewife’s time. So many diversions today appeal that the 
time appears ripe to drive home the thought that the can- 
opener is a real friend to the housewife, but first must be reg- 
istered in the minds of the entire family the fact that canned 
foods are wholesome, that canned foods are fresh, and that foods 
properly canned retain the food value, the richness in flavor, and 
a uniformity of quality unattainable in green fruits and vegeta- 
bles which have, of necessity, been taken from the orchards and 
fields often many days before they reach the table. 
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Canned foods and their preparation to us may be obvious, but 
to the public mysterious. Check up with your personal friends 
and make inquiries at the retailers, not as food men, but as con- 
sumers looking for information, and you will realize how little 
is really known about the quality of canned foods, how they are 
produced and why they are wholesome as real food, and not to 
be considered only as a substitute. The other day I had occasion 
to buy a can of peas at a delicatessen dealer’s, and practically 
all that dealer knew about canned peas was that the price was 
20, 25 and 30 cents per can. Why not acquaint the public with 
the fact that so many varieties of foods are canned, for the 
wider the choice offered the more receptive the mind toward 
using more. Also acquaint the consumer with the fact that all 
well-preserved canned foods are wholesome, but that better 
grades are more sightly and appetizing, so as to reach all size 
pocketbooks. 

When this thought is driven home, a demand will come from 
the consumer and there will be less necessity of appealing for 
public favor through price, an appeal which has proven so disas- 
trous to the balance sheet. The continuous play on price only 
has but one ending. Would it not be far more profitable to 
feature value, for surely well-packed foods, sold at a price that 
would return a legitimate profit to the producer, are economical! 
to the user. We have never had a better opportunity to put the 
canned foods industry on a sound basis. Business forecasters 
predict good business and employment during 1928. Why not 
sell the value of canned foods to the public, featuring price only 
after desire has been created, in the meantime regulating pack 
to demand? . 

We can all recall the day not so long ago when cigarettes 
were taboo, except with a comparative few. Today they are 
universally used, and the output is tremendous. Rayon has been 
on the market but a short time, but its make-up is known to 
practically every woman. 

Some may agree, but point out the enormous advertising ex- 
pense of popularizing both cigarettes and rayon. True, both 
have been extensively featured, but both are returning excellent 
profits to the manufacturers. 

Canned foods can be as well popularized if proper merchan- 
dising methods and common sense educational advertising are 
applied. Canned foods advertising expense could be budgeted, 
and the product carry the burden. If 12 cents per case were 
applied to advertising, an enormous sum would be available. 
Twelve cents per case—one-half cent per can—would not stop 
a user from buying a well-canned food product. The advertising 
cost should be added to the sales cost, and no attempt made to 
squeeze it out of prospective profits. 

Canned foods are a practical every-day requirement for all 
persons in every walk of life, and in advertising it would be a 
mistake to employ a copy writer capable of preparing pretty 
phrases or excellent literature, for such a job requires a mer- 
chandising man with ability to inject a real sales punch. 

Distributing buyers should be closely contacted, and in this 
work the brokerage method presents a ready-made sales organ- 
ization available in everry jobbing centre at no cost to seller 
unless business is actually consummated. In order to secure 
best results sellers should consider their broker as part of their 
own organization and, as such, equally interested in procuring’ 
satisfactory business. 

The broker’s success is contingent upon his principal’s suc- 
cess as is a principal’s selling success upon his broker, for with- 
out brokers few markets could be regularly covered, and then 
only at a vastly increased selling cost. The broker should be 
thoroughly posted regarding offerings and fully protected on 
business from his market. Each market should be analyzed as 
to possibilities and the local broker held responsible for com- 
mensurate results. There are good brokers in every market, 
and a seller has a right to expect his share of business. 


One kind of business that is not as profitable as it appears 
on the surface is that pooled by several distributors, for re- 
quirements so placed do not mean new business, or actual in- 
crease, but do place a hazard on future orders by eliminating 
many outlets in favor of one. 


The giving of brokerage to a buyer where no sales service 
has been rendered is merely a price concession and kills off the 
protection which the seller’s equity in that market warrants. 

After spending over thirty-five years in the grocery line, I 
am today as confident as ever that ours is an essential business, 
capable of returning good incomes. We have recently gone 
through a period of hard knocks, but the schooling that the 
blows have given us result in developing keener merchandising 
ability, for they have forced home the realization to all of us 
that sane, orderly methods, linked with better merchandising, 
must be applied to marketing if the food business is to continue 
to hold its place as one of the greatest industries. 
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‘The National Food Brokers Association extends its best 
wishes for the greatest success in your Convention deliberations. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: Thank you, Mr. Faulkner. We 
are very glad to have you here. 

I have a very pleasant surprise to announce at this time, 
and I know you will agree with me that it is quite a treat we 
have in store. Judge Covington will speak to us this afternoon. 
I was very uncertain as to the Judge’s ability to be here, there- 
fore the announcement was not made on our program, but I 
take this occasion to advise you of the fact. 


We are glad to have with us the efficient President of the 
American Wholesale Grocers Association. Not only is he an 
eminently able president but he is also a distinguished orator, 
and it is a great pleasure to me to present to you Mr. J. H. 
a President of the American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation. 


— McLAURIN: Mr. President, thank you for those kinds 
words. 


ADDRESS OF J. H. McCLAuURIN 


President of the American Wholesale Grocers Association 


AM always interested in attending your conventions, and 

when I am prevented from doing so I feel that I have been 

deprived of something worth while. I ounce listened to a 
man speaking at a convention who said, “Mr. Chairman, I have 
always thought it was a splendid idea for your organization to 
hold an ‘annual’ meeting every year,” and with that man I think 
that your great organization makes no mistake in holding an 
ee meeting at least once every year, if it does not do so 
oftener. 


The National Canners Association has contributed year by 
year to the well-being, health—and therefore happiness—of the 
American people to an extent, I think, not paralleled by any 
trade organization of this country. 

At the driving wheel of your great machine you have a man 
whose earnestness, intelligence and unexcelled executive ability 
have placed your organization in the front ranks of association 
endeavor, and I feel that I honor myself when I pay tribute to 
Frank Gorrell as one of America’s most outstanding association 
executives. 


J. H. McLAURIN 


Through your laboratory and research work, made possible 
by the munificent support of your fine membership, you have 
placed the canned food industry in the bright sunlight of public 
confidence, and in doing so you have, from an economic stand- 
point, made living conditions easier, so that the influence of 
your operations is one of inconceivable value to this nation. 

Through the efforts of the National Canners Association, the 
preparation and packing of the fruits and vegetables and sea- 
food of the United States have come to be a science, rather 
than an industry operated for revenue only. 

I am mindful of the fact that your conventions are charac- 
terized by constructive work, and that you do not contemplate 
that your valuable time shall be consumed by long speeches from 
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invited guests. My inclination is to felicitate you upon the re- 
currence of this important event in your work, to bring to you 
the greetings of your distributors, the wholesale grocers, and 
therewith be content. In the spirit of America’s peerless young 
aviator, as he visits among the nations of the earth, I wish to 
have you know that I am here as an ambassador of peace and 
good-will from the members of the American Wholesale Grocers 
Association to the members of the National Canners Association. 


Just as we recognize the worth to the country of your great 
work, just so are we desirous in such ways as we can to have a 


part with you in that work and to endorse it by our practical 
assistance. 


It seems to me appropriate at such a time as this, and avoid- 
ing any effort to discuss in detail the various activities of your 
organization, to refer to two matters of outstanding importance 
to the wholesale grocer, namely, your form of contract used 
between buyer and seller, and what is known in trade parlance 
¥ — Just a brief reference to these two matters and 

am done. 


We have found occasion, in the years gone by, to discuss the 
form of contract used between your members and ours. We 
made it very clear some time ago that the contract was not 
only not satisfactory, but decidedly objectionable. You were 
prompt and generous in your recognition of the need of revision, 
and especially as applied to the terms of delivery. 


I am aware and you are aware that the contract used today 
is in that respect somewhat of an improvement on the old one, 
insofar as it affords the buyer the benefit of your investigations 
to determine the good faith of the seller in instances of short 
delivery. Let it be said that Mr. Gorrell’s office has lived clearly 
up to that agreement, and to our knowledge has made many 
investigations for buyers whose complaints have been based on 
what appeared to be unreasonably short deliveries. 


I want to say to you men frankly that even the move al- 
ready made in the right direction has not cured what is recog- 
nized by your buyers today as an inequitable agreement between 
buyer and seller. I am not disposed to consume your time this 
morning in a discussion of this matter in detail, I only wish to 
remind you that the chief difficulty we are encountering in a 
contract that offers no protection whatever to the buyer in the 
case of short delivery or advancing market, and imposing upon 
him the full burden of acceptance in the case of a bumper crop 
and a subsequent declining market, is the fact that the whole- 
saler must obviously immediately cover his future purchases 
from the canner by likewise entering into a contract with the 
retailer for future deliveries against our purchases. In the in- 
stance of a short delivery from you we must, as the matter now 
stands, be content with an explanation that such short delivery 
was unavoidable, but unfortunately our retail customer is not 
to be thus satisfied or placated. 


I offer you no suggestions at this time, but it is well that 
this subject be lodged with you for consideration in order that 
at some early time a more equitable condition between the buyer 
and seller of future canned foods will prevail. Of that I feel 
confident. I hear complaints, and I am sure well-grounded com- 
plaints, of a disinclination on the part of the wholesale grocers 
to buy futures, and unless I greatly misunderstand the attitude 
of the wholesaler, we have little reason to believe that future 
buying of canned foods will increase in attractiveness as the 
years go by. Doubtless there are those among you who will not 
react favorably to the thought of again considering the con- 
tract, but whether or not it may be pleasing to you or to us, 
the fact remains the same—that the contract in its present form 
is an obstacle to free buying and selling. The fact is a stubborn 
one, and cannot be waved aside by sentiment or prejudice. 


I am hopeful, however, that by reason of that very cordial 
and intimate relationship between your organization and ours, 
it will be found possible to work out some solution to what 
seems to me a vexing problem. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: I think, Mr. McLaurin, you have 
lived up to your high reputation. 


I do not think that the Canners want to forget that in all 
the work that their laboratories have done, and other endeavors 
in the canning industry, that one great asset and help has 
been the help that has been given them by the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, and it is because of the enor- 
mous amount of endeavor and because of the energy that they 
have put into the improvement of the machines and supplies 
that we are in a position to turn out the quality that we do. 


I am very happy to present to you at this time Mr. Charles P. 


Guelf, the President of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association. 
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ADDRESS OF CHARLES P, GUELF 
President of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 


yp AM, indeed, pleased to come before you again, representing 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, and this, 
doubtless, will be my last appearance, for after Wednesday 


I am due to join the “has-been class,” my office as President 
terminating. 


Shortly after assuming the presidency of our Association, 
one of our newer members wrote me, saying: “Something is 
wrong with the canning industry,” and, in his innocence, sug- 
gested that it was up to our Association to do something to 
correct this. 

I have been directly in contact with the canning business for 
upwards of thirty-five years and have learned that there are 
periods in this industry—which 'I believe is also true of most 
cther lines of business—when it might well be said that there is 
“something wrong” with it; yet I have never felt that I was 
the self-appointed Moses to lead them out of their troubles. 

However, from my point of view, I can see, or believe I can, 
some of these “troubles” and might almost be tempted to pre- 
scribe a remedy, if not a cure. One of these “troubles” is not 
at all peculiar to your industry, but to every other line of manu- 
facturing where machinery is displacing hand labor. 


CHARLES P. GUELF 


We are repeatedly told that your troub'e is not from over- 
production, but from under-consumption: While agreeing with 
many that we are not consuming the per capita of canned foods 
we should and could consume, it must be remembered that the 
great South and Southwestern States are now supplying almost 
unlimited quantities of fresh vegetables the year around, and, 
by their consumption, are displacing to just that extent the use 
of canned foods. 

Your ex-president, Mr. Trego, at the Louisville Convention, 
accused our Association of being the direct cause of most of the 
troubles of the canning industry, in that we were granting too 
liberal credit to many who were embarking in the business, with 
little experience and no capital other than the nicely-painted 
sign over their factory door. Perhaps he is right in this, and 
I’m inclined to believe he is. I believe I can speak for our As- 
sociation when I say that with much capital tied up in frozen 
canner accounts, we have come to recognize the fact that in our 
anxiety for new business we have extended credit in many in- 
stances where there was no sound basis for such credit and by 
the extending of this credit to just that extent injured our well- 
established customers, who discounted their bills, by placing 
into competition an element which in many cases was no credit 
io your industry. This matter has been seriously considered by 
our officers and directors, and I believe I am safe in saying that 
in the future the canning factory, starting business on a shoe- 
string, will find it exceedingly difficult to negotiate for their 
machinery and supplies to be “paid for after the pack.” Our 
own financial well being, the good of the industry as well as our 
bankers, have told us that this is the only sound course to 
pursue, and that any other would be suicidal. And it has cost 
us no small amount of hard-earned dollars to learn this. 
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To my mind, however, there is a still greater “crime” left at 
the door of our good Association than the matter of too liberal 
credits, and in this crime you canners are accomplices. The 
“crime” to which I refer is the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Our members, through their ingenuity, invent corn 
huskers, for instance, which displace ten men. When you 
learned of this you promptly contracted for them, not for one 
machine to take the place of every ten men, but for one to take 
the place of every three or four mn. I am told that the bean 
snipper will snip 250 pounds of beans every hour, when it used 
to require a fast-working girl an hour to snip 25 pounds by hand 
labor. Tel me frankly, how many machines did you put in? 
And thus it goes all the way down the list, and yet we say there 
is no over-production. 


This reminds me of the story told of a friend who was 
brought up on a farm. He stated that in his younger days he, 
along with the rest of the family, was routed out of bed before 
daylight in the early spring months, that they might. plow and 
prepare as large an acreage as possible before seeding time. 
All day long he followed the team and plowed around the field 
until dark. One day an agent came along and sold the farmer 
a tractor to which was attached two plows. This worked so 
well that the next season father purchased more land and more 
tractors, and, as before, they plowed from early morn until dark 
in an effort to get in the largest possible acreage—and still 
they tell us there is no over-production? 


Far be it from us to decry the use of labor-saving machin- 
ery. We’re for it, because it means our very bread and butter, 
but we do believe that in the installing of this machinery one 
should use reason, with an understanding that there is a limit 
to the amount of canned foods this country can consume, and 
that when production exceeds that limit you are going to do 
business without a profit and become a self-appointed Santa 
Claus delegated to make Christmas presents of your products. 
There will always be “something wrong” with the canning in- 
dustry when you have produced a surplus product, be it from 
Nature’s bounty or through mechanical devices, but we believe 
the condition through which your industry has been passing 
will in the end prove beneficial, in that it will serve to put a 
check on expansion and over-production—in fact, is the safety 
valve which prevents your blowing up. 


Our thought for the future of the canning industry lies not 
in the packing of immense quantities of indifferent quality, but 
in the canning of a class of products which, when served on our 
tables, will cause us to look for the canner’s name on the label— 
in other words, goods which will sell themselves. Gentlemen, 
vou will have to come to this if you are to compete with the 
South’s new and flourishing industry of producing fresh fruits 
and vegetables practically the year around. 


While we believe in your industry and have confidence in its 
future, we are equally convinced that your progress will be 
more rapid when you show a better understanding and co-opera- 
tion among yourselves and display a more loyal and cordial sup- 
port toward your National Association. The National Canners 
Association and its officers deserve a high degree of commenda- 
tion for the wonderful work which they have done for your 
industry, not only through laboratories and their research work, 
through running down and suppressing the “poisoned by canned 
foods” fairy tales, but through intelligent publicity work which 
has aided materially in increasing the consumption of canned 
foods. The canner who denies his support to your Association 
is narrow and blind to his own best interests. 


There is nothing fundamentally “wrong with the canning in- 
dustry.” It has simplv ‘been suffering from an over-indulgence 
in expansion, which will soon correct itself. 


When we look back and note the vast strides made by your 
industry -in the past few years. we cannot but recognize the 
fact that you are far better equipped than ever before to work 
out your problems looking toward a better and more conserva- 
tive operation in the future, using as your slogan “Pack what 
you sell and sell what you pack.” 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: I am sure we all appreciate Mr. 
Guelf’s illuminating address, especially what he had to say as 
to labor-saving machines. 


I would ask the members and visitors to assemble a little 
more promptly at the hour of meeting, especially this afternoon. 
There is a very important and interesting meeting at two-thirty, 
at which time I hope you will all be present, and on time. 


The meeting now stands adjourned. 
_ (Whereupon at 12 noon, the Opening Session of the Na- 
tional Canners Association convention adjoured.) 
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GENERAL SESSION 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JAN. 23, 2:30P.M. 
Harry L. Cannon, President of National Canners Association, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: We have an unexpected pleasure 
before us this afternoon; Judge Covington will be called on a 
little later. 

We will now hear the report of the Nominating Committee 
of which Mr. Trego is Chairman. 


MR. TREGO: Your Committee on Nominations submits the 
following recommendations: 


OFFICERS 


President—B. C. Nott, Grand ids, Mich. 

First Vice-President—H. E. MacConaughey, San Francisco, Calif. 
Second Vice-President—Leonard E. Wood, San Francisco, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, D.C. 


DIRECTORS 


Frank A. Wilder, Pratt-Low Preserving Co., Santa Clara, Calif. 

G. H. Bradt, Hunt Bros., San Francisco, Calif. 

Emil Mayer, Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, Colo. 

Mark Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Fennville, Mich. 
. O. Dawson, Blair Canning Co., Blair, Nebr. 

. W. Cleveland, A. and P. Products Corp., Brockport, N. Y. 

H. A. Orr, Winorr Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio 

J. W. Wood, Dodds Canning Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 

. R. Thompson, Columbia River Packers Assn., Portland, Oreg. 
- Knouse, Knouse & Fohl Canning Co., Peach Glen, Pa. 

. H. Jacobs, West Chester, Pa. 


- Olson, William Craig Canning Co., Ogden, Utah. 

. Parker, Utah Fish Canning Co., Ogden, Utah. 

ard Skinner, Skinner-Eddy Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

. C. Sorensen, Gillett Canning Co., Gillett, Wis. 

J. A. Killian, Killian Canning Co., Marshfield, Mo. 

Marcus L. Urann, United Cape Cod Cranberry Co., South Han- 
son, Mass. 

E. P. Nichelson, Milton Canning Co., Milton, Del. 


Members of the Board of Directors whose term of office did 
not expire and who hold over for the coming year are: 
Dr. F. T. Clark, Waupun Canning Co., Waupun, Wis. 
Sid R. Clift, Ames Canning Co., Ames, Iowa. 
Allan Cutler, Cutler-Lobringier Packing Co., Ontario, Calif. 
James D. Dole, Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Honolulu, T. H. 
Frank W. Douthitt, Big Stone Canning Co., Ortonville, Minn. 
Ralph O. Dulany, John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, Md. 
Alfred W. Eames, California Packing Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Mark Ewald, Olympia Canning Co., Olympia, Wash. 
Dan F. Gerber, Fremont Canning Co., Fr 
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emont, Mich. 

George R. Kelley, Grinnell Canning Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 

Ralph Kemp, Kemp Bros. Packing Co., Frankfort, Ind. 

B. E. Maling, Ray-Maling Co., Hillsboro, Oreg. 

Dr. Robert C. Mayhall, Edinburg Canning Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

E. G. McDougall, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 

B. C. Olney, Snider Packing Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Carleton M. Pike, Seacoast Canning Co., Eastport, Me. 

W. B. Stokely, Stokely Bros. & Co., Newport, Tenn. 

James Stoops, Stoops Packing Co., Van Wert, Ohio. 

Fred C. Black, Black & Gay Canners, Inc., Thomaston, Me. 

Ralph Brown, Midwest Canning Corp., Rochelle, Il. 

E. G. Cover, Talbot Packing and Preserving Co., Easton, Md. 

E. = ‘ ing, Pacific-American Fisheries, South Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Arthur C. Dorrance, Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J. 

W. B. Durant, William Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. 

E. R. Elwell, Burnham and Morrill Co., Portland, Me. 

S. R. Hornstein, Coast Fishing Co., Wilmington, Calif. 

B. R. Ikenberry, Ikenberry and Bradley, Daleville, Va. 

Harry Imwold, W. F. Assau Canning Co., Baltimore, Md. 

C. L. Kirk, Bozeman Canning Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Howard M. Lum, Smithfield Pure Food Co., Hilton, N. Y. 

H. ee Hawaiian Pineapple Co., San Francisco, 

alif. 

Bert Powers, Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 

L. H. Risser, Milford Canning Co., Milford, Ill. 

Gage B. Rodman, Rocky Mountain Packing Corp., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

F. A. Stare, Columbus ag Co., Columbus, Wis. 

F. M. Stevens, Cape May, N. J. 
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CHAIRMAN CANNON: Are there any further nominations? 
MR. TREGO: I move that the President be authorized to 

cast the ballot of the Association for the candidates named. 
Which motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: It is moved and seconded that the 
President be authorized to cast the ballot of the Association for 
the nominations made by the Chairman. All those in favor will 
signify by saving “Aye,” the contrary “No.” 

The “Ayes” have it and it is so ordered. 

I therefore declare the list of officers and directors as read 
to you elected. 

There are times in which industry has given particular 
thought to the question of distribution, and we are most for- 
tunate in having canned foods listed amongst the several basic 
industries to be studied by the Institute of Economics, fostered 
by the Carnegie Foundation, who are studying the so-called 
hand-to-mouth buying in these several basic industries. As I 
say, we are extremely fortunate in having canned food listed 
as one of these industries, and it is my especial pleasure at this 
time to present to you Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, who is the head 
of this Institute on Economics and who will speak to you on 
this subject at this time. 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT HAND-TO-MouUTH 


BUYING 
By DR. LEVERETT S. LYON 
Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


OU are all familiar with the congressional orator who, 
being introduced, announced that, as his time was very lim- 
ited, he would confine his remarks to a survey of the past, 

the present and the future. My position is like his, in that I 
have a word for the past, a word for the future, but nothing to 
say about the present. 

The history of the events that bring me before your associa- 
tion can be briefly stated. It begins in the fact that you are 
interested in hand-to-mouth buying because that phenomenon 
affects you in your daily business and the fact that I and the 
institution of which I am part became interested in the subject 
as one worthy of study. 

The most cursory consideration of the subject made it clear 
that it was one much talked about, but little studied. There 
was a considerable amount of statement, of speculation, of decla- 
rations against the retailer, the wholesaler or the manufacturer, 
but very little could be called known facts; very little data; very 
few figures. 

This is not strange, perhaps, for it is a curious fact that 
problems of internal trade are uniquely difficult to investigate— 
that is, problems of internal trade that are not agricultural. On 
matters of our exports and imports we have comparatively full 
data in government publications; and on matters of agricultural 
commerce the Department of Agriculture has for many years 
acted as a gigantic research agency. But trade in shoes or tex- 
tiles or groceries or canned foods has until recently had no 
registrar; such movements go in great measure unmarked and 
unrecorded. 

It is not strange, therefore, that a very brief investigation 
showed that if we were to learn about hand-to-mouth buying 
much that went beyond the realm of conjecture we would have 
to learn it from business men themselves. A letter to a con- 
siderable number of manufacturers, wholesalers and trade asso- 
ciation secretaries showed that 95 per cent believed that there 
was hand-to-mouth buying; that nearly as many, although they 
believed it a new thing in the world, believed it was here to stay, 
and that almost none had any figures that they believed would 
cast any light on the subject. A number, however, expressed 
an interest in the subject and offered to co-operate in any pos- 
sible way. Among these was your secretary, Mr. Frank Gor- 
rell. A conference with him convinced me that he meant what 
he said, and his actions since that time, I may add, have more 
than justified my convictions concerning the honesty of his in- 
tent. 

At Mr. Gorrell’s request I met with your Administrative 
Council and your Board of Directors in Washington. Their in- 
terest in the subject was so genuine and their assurances of co- 
operation so thorough-going that they had much to do with our 
decision to proceed. I have only to add Mr. Gorrell’s request 
that I address you and the history is done. 

Now let me turn to the future. The future is concerned 
with what we can find out about hand-to-mouth buying—in 


part in the canning industry and in part in other industries. 

What are some of the things that appear worth finding out? 
First of all, is. there any such thing as hand-to-mouth buy- 

in? I do not think we need to get a great deal of evidence on 
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that question for canners, as there seems to be pretty general 
agreement among canners that there is hand-to-mouth buying of 
canned foods. ‘But it may very well be worth while for canners 
to know whether there is hand-to-mouth buying in other indus- 


.tries, for if in some there is not, he is a strangely incurious 


canner who does not ask, “Why is that? Why, in our industry, 
and not in others? If some industries are in better order, can 
we attain their condition? Is it a question of trade organiza- 
tion, of differences in price making arrangements? Or is it a 
question of an agricultural industry as against a manufactur- 
ing one? Most important of all, is the cause of such a phenom- 
enon in our industry one that we can overcome by emulating 
the practices of some other?” 


A second question to which we would like an answer is this: 
Is hand-to-mouth buying a new phenomenon? One cannot help 
wondering whether it may not be that after the boom of the 
war and post-war period many things seem more new than they 
really are. Memories are short, at least shorter than well-kept 
records, and it may be that this phenomenon is less novel than 
we believe. 


Now nothing would be gained in proving that hand-to-mouth 
buying was new or in disclosing that it was as old as trade, 
unless we could carry that fact into something of use in direct- 
ing business policy or practice. But if we should discover that 
this thing has happened before, it may be possible to find out 
the other phenomena which it accompanies. Suppose that it 
has recurred several times in the canning industry. Then we 
may well ask whether it occurs when prices are in a certain 
situation; or when carry-over is large or small, when produc- 
tion is large or small, or what are the concomitant circum- 
stances. If we know the conditions under which we may expect 
hand-to-mouth buying to occur, we may be in a better position 
to prepare for it and to deal with it. 


Yet no single firm can know the answer to these questions 
from its own records, no matter how carefully these are kept. 
For production and carry-over and price movements are not a 
matter of one firm, but of many; they are matters of a widely- 
scattered industry, they are phenomena of the group. 

I cannot give you the answer to these questions at this time, 
though I hope that before a great while has. passed we may have 
some real light on them. Meanwhile, however, I can show you 
the results of a little preliminary study and some of the sug- 
gestions that it gives. ; 

Textile prices charted for a period of over sixty years show 
a long down swing from 1866 to 1898; a long up swing from 
1898 to 1920, and what appears to be the beginning of a new 
down swing from that year. Reading of current market re- 
ports for this entire period show that there were a number of 
periods when hand-to-mouth buying was going on and a number 
of periods when there was no complaint on the part of manu- 
facturers. The term hand-to-mouth is not aways used, though 
one comes on it in the trade annals many years ago. 

It is worth while to notice the relation of prices to these 
periods. During a large part of the entire time there was com- 
plaint that orders were not being placed satisfactorily. Yet 
over and over again there were periods when buying was sat- 
isfactory; when dealers were ready to commit themselves freely. 
In a number of cases we find these periods of free buying coinci- 
dent with a rise in prices or coincident with a lessening of the 
fall in prices. Yet this is not always the case. If dry goods 
was our only indicator, we would hardly be justified in conclud- 
ing that there was a very intelligible relationship between prices 
and hand-to-mouth buying. 


Now let us consider what is shown by a chart depicting cer- 
tain facts concerning another commodity—steel. Here the ups 
and downs are more frequent—the swings shorter. Here, again, 
we find periods when orders are placed ahead and periods when 
buying is a matter of hand-to-mouth. Here the relation of good 
buying to rising prices, and of holding off to falling prices is 
interesting, indeed. From a study of a chart showing prices 
and buying attitudes one might almost say that the more steel 
prices go up the more steel buyers rush in, and that the more 
steel prices go down the more they fear to tread. 

A chart of tire prices and buyers’ actions is interesting from 
a different point of view. In tire sales there exists a predating 
system that protects the dealer from price cuts when orders are 
placed early. At least such system did exist in the period from 
1922 to the middle of 1925. And in that period there was no 
complaint of hand-to-mouth buying. For the period September, 
1925, to August, 1926, that plan was not in effect. At the be- 
ginning of that period hand-to-mouth buying appears at once 
and continued until the sale plan was changed. In the fall of 
1926 the old policy went into effect and hand-to-mouth buying 
disappeared. 
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Finally, let us look at canned foods. If it were not an un- 
pleasant reflection on the merits of canned foods, we might say, 
“Well, we are getting down to brass tacks at last.” 

Charts have been prepared showing the fluctuations of prices 
for canned corn and canned peas since 1911. They show, also, 
the production or pack for the same series of years. A study 
of market reports show that there were periods when whole- 
salers would not commit themselves; they were holding off on 
placing orders; they were buying from hand-to-mouth. Again, 
there were periods when buying was free,.when commitments 
were readily made, when canners had no complaint of what 
wholesalers were doing. An examination of the evidence shows 
that wholesalers sometimes buy futures for the pea pack when 
they do not for corn, and vive versa. On the whole, wholesalers 
seem to have had less hesitancy in commiting themselves on 
peas. At least that was true in 1922. Next, the evidence indi- 
cates that the price of corn has fluctuated very much more than 
the price of peas. The evidence examined thus far suggests a 
very interesting relation between hand-to-mouth buying and 
prics. Everybody needs corn and peas when tney are high. 
Nobody needs them “just now,” when they are low. This rela- 
tion is clearly indicated by following through a chart depicting 
the years when wholesalers were freely buying and the years 
when buyers were holding off. 

There are two or three more questions on which I am seek- 
ing light—and I dare say you are also. Let me only state them 
and bring to a close this overly long address. One of these 
questions has to do with the size of orders. Almost everyone 
says orders are getting smaller. The question is—is it true? 
And if so, how much smaller—both on the average and in terms 
of a larger number of small orders in the total. And if smali 
orders increasingly predominate, every canner surely wants to 
know the comparative cost of handling such orders. There are 
many costs that must be the same for an order of any size— 
getting it, recording it, billing and the like—these cannot vary 
much. Therefore, if the total pack is sold in small lots, the 
sales cost must rise rapidly. 

Moreover, if small orders are the rule, it is natural to ask 
if there are not ways of passing on the added costs. If appro- 
priate ways can be devised, the added costs may not fall on the 
canner, but be passed on to the wholesaler, the retailer and the 
consumer. If there is truth in the saying, “the labored is wor- 
thy of his hire,” one is justified in the belief that a canner is 
entitled to his costs if he can get them. : 

Finally, what of the continuance of hand-to-mouth buying? 
Is it permanent? Many men in many lines of business declare 
that it is. Motor trucks, good transportation, easy communica- 
tion and the desire of wholesalers and retailers to achieve turn- 
over are said to mean that hand-to-mouth buying has come to 
stay. I cannot tell you that with certainty. A year from now I 
cannot tell you with certainty, because it is proverbial that one 
cannot be certain of anything but death and taxes, but I think 
I can tell you with a great deal more certainty than I can now. 
That I can do so will be in considerable measure because of some 
of the facts you give me. Not all the forecasting about such a 
matter can be done from a composite picture of the records of 
the canning industry, but a great deal of it can. . 

Gentlemen, as I told you at the outset, this was a talk with 
a past and a future, but no present. But time has a way of 
turning the future into the present. For the purposes of put- 
ting a present into this address, what is needed is time and a 
reasonable ‘supply of statistics. The first is in the hands of 
Providence; the second is in the books of the canners. When 
both have done what there is every reason to believe they are 
in the process of doing, there will be a middle part with some- 
thing very real in it. When that is the case, the results will, of 
course, be available in printed form, but I should count it a great 
pleasure to come before you again to discuss with you the results 
of our adventure in co-operative research. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: I am sure I can promise the co- 
operation of the Canners as asked for, and we thank Dr. Lyon 
very much for his address. 

The next speaker we are to hear from is a man who needs 
absolutely no introduction. He is too much a national figure 
and too great a friend of the canner, but we who live along the 
Atlantic border are especially proud to name him as one of 
ourselves, because he originated in God’s own country, on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland, and this Association is especially 
honored today in having with us Judge Covington, whom we 
shall now hear from. 


NOTE— Judge /. Harry Covington’s address will follow in 
full at the end of Friday’s Session. 
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CHAIRMAN CANNON: I want to thank you, Judge. We 
are always benefitted and pleased when you are with us. 

Recognizing the need of one of the suggestions made by 
our good Judge, of a study and research into distribution, a 
committee of some of the ablest minds in the National Canners 
Association was formed last year at Atlantic City for the pur- 
pose of studying the advisability of setting up a Bureau of Dis- 
tribution Research, and the first thing was to secure, if possible, 
a man to make a thorough preliminary search as to the advisa- 
bility of such an adventure. Your Committee was most for- 
tunate in securing that very able and eminently well fitted man, 
Dr. Alsbery of Stanford University, California, and Dr. Alsberg 
at this time will give you a survey of his findings to date. 

It is a pleasure to introduce to you Dr. Alsberg. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF DISTRIBUTION 
RESEARCH 
By Dr. CARL L. ALSBERG, DIRECTOR 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Y purpose in speaking to you today is not to give you a 

full and detailed report on the investigation the Food 

Research Institute of Stanford Universtiy has under- 
taken at the request of the officers of the National Canners 
Association. That report will be too full of detail and figures 
to be suitable for presentation at such a conference as this. It 
will be submitted in due course to you through your Reseach 
Committee. 

Rather, I propose to give you a few of the conclusions that 
will probably be set forth in that report. 

But before plunging into my subject, let me explain what 
our Institute was really asked to do. There has apparently 
been much misconception on this point. We were not asked, as 
the trade press has put it, to make a distribution survey. That 
is a task which would take more time and a larger staff than we 
had at our disposal. We have not, in fact, undertaken such a 
survey. 


We were actually asked to answer the following questions: 

First: Would it be wise for the National Canners Associa- 
tion to undertake or have undertaken economic and statistical 
research upon the merchandising and distribution problems the 
industry faces? Your association has long carried on scientific 
research to improve production. The results have unquestion- 
ably been most valuable. Are investigations in the field of busi- 
ness economics likely to prove equally valuable? In other words, 
is the work worth doing at all? That was the first question 
put to us. 

The second question was: If the project is worth doing, 
what is the best plan of doing it? Or, in other words, what pro- 
gram of investigation is likely to prove most useful and prac- 
ticable? 

The third question was: What is the best agency to do the 
work? Should the Association organize its own staff and, if so, 
what sort of men should be selected? Or should the Association 
farm out the work to be done to some university, research insti- 
tute or commercial agency? 
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To the first question our answer is yes. It is well worth 
your while to undertake research in distribution and consump- 
tion. Most of the great corporations of the land have found 
such research invaluable. For your industry we believe it more 
important even than for business in general, because foodstuffs - 
are different from most other commodities in certain very im- 
portant particulars. 

These characteristics of foodstuffs go back to the simple law 
of physiology that men’s stomachs will not stretch; we cannot 
fill our bellies more than full. The quantity of food each one of 
us can consume is limited. If we eat more, we get fat as surely 
as the law of the conservation of energy is a law of the whole 
universe. And being fat it unfashionable. If we could eat more 
than we require, we would long since have responded to each of 
the campaigns to eat more bread, to eat more meat, to drink 
more milk, to eat more this, and drink more that, and we would 
now be a nation of fat men. The consumption of food is not 
limited by our purchasing power, but by the physiological law 
ot our being that adjusts our appetites to our needs. 

You can get people to buy an extra pair of shoes, or another 
suit, to wear silk, to buy radios, to use the telephone, to travel 
in autos, to buy quack medicines or town lots in a swamp. The 
quantities of such commodities peoples will consume depends 
in the last analysis upon their purchasing power and upon the 
persuasiveness of the salesman. When you sell a man commod- 
ities of this kind you compete with other commodities only in 
so far as you reduce his purchasing power for them. 


If you sell a millionaire an automobile, you do not block the 
sale of a radio or a pair of shoes. If you sell a rich woman one 
kind of food, you automatically reduce to some extent the quan- 
tity of other kinds of food she will buy. If a woman picks up 
the morning paper and reads the advertisement of a new kind 
of sport coat and a new kind of breakfast food, what is her reac- 
tion to each? She asks herself, “Can I afford another coat?” 
But in regard to the new breakfast food she asks, “Do I want to 
try a new breakfast food instead of the cereal we are now 
using?” 

In marketing foodstuffs you are not merely competing with 
other commodities for your share of the consumer’s dollar; you 
are competing also with every other kind of foodstuff and you 
cannot increase the consumption of canned foods without at the 
same time reducing the consumption of some other kind of food. 

Therefore your marketing problems are much more complex 
than those of other manufacturers; and, what is more, they are 
quite different. Your problem is not how to make the consumer 
eat more food. In this you can’t possibly succeed. Your prob- 
lem is to get him to eat canned foods rather than something 
else. For this reason your distribution problems are quite dif- 
ferent from those of all other manufacturers except those mak- 
ing competing foodstuffs. 

When a household equipment manufacturer advertises his 
own make products this helps to some extent all other makers, 
for more equipment will be bought. When millers advertise 
flour it does not help meat packers or canners. If the millers 
succeed in selling more flour, it is because people buy less of meat 
or milk or canned foods or some other sort of food. It follows, 
therefore, that your distribution problems are your own. You 
can’t co-operate with others in the food trades. You must go it 
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alone. The information you need is very special kind of infor- 
mation, of use to you and to you alone. No one, not even the 
government, will get it for you. It is too specialized, too spe- 
cific, not of enough interest for business in general. You must 
get the information yourself if you want it. We think you 
ought to want it. Let me give you a few examples of the sort 
of information I have in mind: 


_ You have no standard to gauge whether you are gaining, 
slipping, or merely holding your own in the diet of Americans. 
You have no yardstick by which to measure. You don’t know 
what level of consumption of canned foods is at present normal 
for the United States. You don’t know whether any given city, 
town or county is taking a normal amount of canned foods or 
not. In order to determine this you need intensive studies of 
actual consumption by race, by religion, by income, by occupa- 
tion, by social habits. You ought to know how the demand for 
canned foods is related to the income of families, to the propor- 
tions of native and foreign born, of Jews and Gentiles, of Cath- 
olics and Protestants, of whites and negroes, to the number of 
hotel rooms, of restaurants, of apartment houses, of one-family 
dwellings, to the proportions of factory and white-collar work- 
ers, to the proportion of housewives and women in gainful em- 
ployment, to the size of the school-children population. All these 
and other factors determine the demand for canned foods in any 
locality, as you are no doubt aware, but you need to know ex- 
actly to what extent they determine it. Once this has been 
learned for one or two typical cities, towns and counties, it will 
be simple to determine what any locality in the country ought to 
consume. You will thus learn where there is under-consumption 
and where you will find the least resistance to your efforts io 
increase consumption. You will know where you can hope to 
find wider markets and where not. You will get invaluable in- 
formation to help you increase and widen your outlets through- 
out the land. 


You need a more detailed study of consumers’ habits and 
prejudices than has hitherto been undertaken. I realize that an 
admirable start in this direction has been made by our Depart- 
ment of Commerce, but it is only a start. If you want the 
information in the great detail you need, you will in the end 
have to get it for yourself. The government can only go a cer- 
tain distance and point the way. If it goes further, then each 
and every branch of each and every industry will demand the 
same service. Obviously the taxpayer could not stand the strain. 
Above all, the government can only furnish you with statistics 
and data. It cannot interpret them without getting into trouble, 
because if it does so, it inevitably steps on some one’s toes. 

You need to know more than you do what exactly most 
pleases the consumer. You need to know more than you do 
about what she prefers in grade, quality, price, size, shape and 
dress of package. You need to know how her preferences vary 
with her location, creed, income and social position. You don’t 
know at present whether you are packing just what she wants 
or what you or the jobber think she wants. You ought to be 
sure about this; you ought to find out. The better you can 
please the housewife, the more readily will she buy canned foods 
rather than some other kind of food. f 

You need also to know the factors that for any given con- 
sumer class cause consumption to go up or down. What is the 
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upper retail-price limit, which if exceeded cuts consumption 
heavily, for any given kind of canned foods? How far must you 
cut the price to increase consumption materially beyond the 
normal? How does the time of year affect the consumption of 
each kind of foods? What influence has the weather? What is 
the influence of holidays and vacations? : 

Furthermore, this kind of study of consumers’ habits is not 
a matter that can be done and finished once and for all. It’s 
not like determining the safest way to process spinach. Once 
that is known, there is an end to it. Spinach doesn’t change. 
Only the methods of growing and packing change. The con- 
sumer isn’t like spinach. Her taste and habits are constantly 
changing. Fortunately, you have not as much to contend with 
in this direction as the clothing people. Food habits do not 
change as suddenly and as unaccountably as the length of skirts 
or the width of trousers; but they do change with time. You 
need to watch these changes and to know what they mean to 
you. The consumption of flour has gone down 12 per cent per 
capita since 1917; what does that mean for you? The consump- 
tion of sugar has gone up 50 per cent since 1904; what signifi- 
cance for canned foods has this? 

In 1926 at least $75,000,000 worth of salad dressings were 
sold. Translate that into salad made largely of fresh fruit and 
vegetables and see what it means to you. 

Carload shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables, not count- 
ing what is hauled by motor truck, have gone up from 700,000 
ears in 1920 nearly a million in 1925. What has happened be- 
tween 1925 and 1928 we don’t yet know. To what extent and 
how this affects the market for canned foods and what may be 
done about it is vital to you all. You can’t wait till the gov- 
ernment comes out with its statistics one or two years late. You 
ought to have some one watching developments for you week by 
week, digesting the information and giving you the results, an- 
ticipating what is about to happen rather than holding an au- 


topsy, helping you to lock the door before, not after, the horse 
is stolen. 


These are only a few of the problems of a research depart- . 


ment you would have in mind. Most of them cannot be attacked 
successfully without the co-operation of the government, of the 
jobber, wholesaler, and even the retailer. You will need their 
help to get data on such questions as, How sensitive to price 
change, as compared with other foods, is the consumption of 
canned foods? There are probably marked differences between 
commodities in this respect and probably. important influences 
due to free substitution within certain classes of canned foods. 
You need a careful statistical study of prices and sales of can- 
ners and wholesale grocers, especially the latter, going back 
over as long a period of years of possible; and you need to 
analyze statistically in the future this kind of data quarterly or 
even monthly. Such a study is bound to give you much valuable 
information of real practical use. 

The development of your market is not your only problem. 
It is your aim, as it is-the aim of every other business man, to 
adjust your production to consumption. This involves two quite 
different matters, the improvement of quality, which can not be 
emphasized too often or too much, and the forecasting of future 
demands. An appropriate research department could be im- 
mensely helpful to you. It ought to be able to forecast for you 
not merely general future business conditions, but how those 
conditions are likely to affect the demand for your particular 
goods. There is reason to believe that the consumption of 
canned foods is sensitive to business conditions and that there 
are great differences in this regard between the different kinds. 

To adjust your production and general business policies to 
probable future demand, it is not sufficient to know what busi- 
ness conditions in general are likely to be in the near future and 
how region by region they are likely to affect you; it is neces- 
sary also to know what the condition of the farmer is likely to 
be because he not merely consumes some of your goods, but also 
grows most of your raw materials. And you must also know 
what stocks on hand are. This the government will undertake 
for you, but that is not enough. You need an expert to inter- 
pret the data in the light of the general and special conditions 
prevailing. 

I could go on for quite a while listing the things a competent 


business research department might do, but I don’t want to tire | 


you. You will notice I have had nothing to say about advertis- 
ing. This is a question outside our subject. All I have at- 
tempted to do is to give you an idea of the service a research 
staff might perform. In doing so I have given you a partial 
answer to the second question we were asked: What would be 
the program which a business research department might 
pursue? 

I have not given you an answer to the third question which 
was put to you: What sort of organization would be best to 
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carry out such a program as I have incompletely sketched for 
you? An answer would be premature, because we do not yet 
know what sort and what amount of co-operation you can get 
from the government and from allied trades. In any event you 
must lean heavily on the government, especially the Bureau of 
the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. You must look to them 
to get for you the basic statistical data. No organization you 
can build up will ever be large enough or have the authority to 
get more than a fraction of the data needed. Its function must 
be to co-operate with the government in pointing out what data 
would be most useful, and when the data have been gathered, to 
analyze and digest them and draw the conclusions that are use- 
ful to you. Hence, until you rResearch Committee has come to 
a decision on the undertaking of the project itself, it is too soon 
to discuss machinery. In reaching its decision your committee 
will want to consult many persons. ; : 

I want to warn you, however, in regard to the project: It is 
a truly research undertakings; and from research you cannot 
expect immediate results. Research takes time, and this par- 
ticular research will be even more difficult than scientific re- 
search, for it is a virgin field. The fundamental methods and 
the principles must be worked out but little has as yet been 
done in that direction. I know that there has been no end of 
writing in recent years upon similar subjects, but much of it 
is superficial, nearly all of it incomplete. The methods of re- 
search that are useful in the study of one commodity cannot 
often be used for the study of another. 
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So I warn you that if you decide to undertake research of 
this kind you must be patient; you must not expect to solve 
every problem the first year or even the second. You must count 
on continuing the work over a period of years. _ 

You must not expect the impossible. No business research 
that you may have done can conquer your difficulties for you. 
Each one of you has to do that for himself. What research can 
do for you is to give you facts, information, forecasts, point out 
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wastes, inefficiencies, abuses, mistakes. The use to which you 
put such information depends upon yourselves. Your research 
department cannot do your thinking for you nor can it take 


upon itself responsibilities that must rest upon your shoulders. | 


It can only give you a basis for thinking and acting more intel- 
ligently. If you do not expect a cure-all; if you feel that you 
need more light to guide you on your way through the maze of 
modern competition, we feel confident you will find a program 
such as I have outlined in the rough of the greatest value to 
the industry. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: There is one member of our Asso- 
ciation who have given more time than perhaps any other to 
the work of the Association, and I want to take this occasion 
to publicly acknowledge our indebtedness to him for the energy 
and the time and the work he has given to the Association for 
the good of all. That man is Royal F. Clark, Chairman of the 
Committee on Canned Foods Campaign, who will speak to us 
at this time. 


CANNED Foops WEEK 


By ROYAL F. CLARK , 


F you realize just how I am to end this short address perhaps 
I would not have received the applause. 

We have this campaign well under way so that we can 
make a real test in about fifty-three markets, so far as adver- 
tising is concerned. This is an outgrowth, as you know, of the 
old Canned Foods Week idea, but on a much larger scale. Some 
of the things that have been said on this platform this afternoon 
relate to a Campaign of Quality. I think every speaker men- 
tioned Quality and I think we have reached the time in this 
great industry when we all concede that the future growth of 
our industry depends upon the production and distribution of 
Quality Canned Foods. We have heard a great deal about the 
new competition, so-called new competition—of course, it is not 
new—with fresh fruits and vegetables. The distribution and 
consumption of fresh vegetables and fresh fruit took place long 
before anyone thought of putting food in the tin can; but the 
Committee, having given a great deal of thought to the old 
Canned Foods Week idea, came to the conclusion that we had 
gone as far with it as we possibly could, that what we need now 
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is a real campaign of advertising 365 days in each year. We 
are not ready for that and we will admit, all of us, that the 
canning industry or the canners making up this Association are 
not sufficiently acquainted with that kind of campaign or type 
of advertising to be willing to put a sufficient amount of money 
back of it to work it successfully. The Committee felt, how- 
ever, that with the funds that we have been able to raise, we 
would be able to make a test in these markets, and through the 
effort and work of the canners, distributors and brokers in other 
markets that we will not reach with our advertising, to see 
whether it will pay to pound home to the consumer the idea of 
Quality in the tin can. 

Now we have distributed round here these outlines, which is 
really sufficient without my making any further remarks, but I 
wanted to give you a little idea of what we propose to do, 
and before I get into that, permit me to say that the Committee 
feel that unless something is done towards advertising the 
Quality of canned foods, that we are going to turn the con- 
sumer’s attention in the direction of fresh foods, and one of the 
reasons why we feel that that attention is now being turned 
towards fresh foods is that of the so-called price appeal. In 
this advertising, as you will note, we are going to try to offer 
the thoughts that economy does not necessarily come with price; 
but that on the other hand, quality must be taken into considera- 
tion. We are going to try to draw for a period of six weeks 
the consumer’s attention to Quality, asking her to look for 
Quality, to inquire for Quality, and to inquire for a brand that 
she likes, and we hope in doing that that we will do something 
toward, or take a step forward, toward offsetting the inroads 
that we must admit are being made into our business by the 
distribution of fresh food. We are confronted with improved 
transportation, refrigeration, “etc., and I want to tell you, in my 
opinion, we have a real problem. 


_ We are going into fifty-three cities with this type of adver- 
tising. I think there is a message in your pamphlet as to what 
the reading matter will be. We will have another size like that. 
We propose to send the retailer this mailing piece (showing one 
advertisement). This will be sent through the mail and also 
will be distributed by the salesmen and specialty men, and also 
wholesale grocery salesmen, brokers and other interests. Here 
there will be an exact reproduction of the poster which we will 
distribute and which is the real keynote of the campaign, the 
letter “Q.” This will be produced in colors, so that the poster 
can be put up in the retail store. In addition, there will be 
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smaller advertisements, as you will see here, running through 
the newspapers during the entire six weeks, and then we intend 
to send out a newspaper which will be called “Canned Foods 
Cue.” That will go out at least twice during the campaign. 
Now, I want to say that we are going to try to reach every 
city and village in the United States that we reached during 
the Canned Foods Week by a special effort on the part of locai 
salesmen and brokers and through the distribution of this ma- 
terial, but so far as the newspaper advertising is concerned, it 
will be confined to these fifty-three cities for the reason that 
the committee felt that if this is to be a test the campaign 


ought to be put on in such a way that we would have the real 
answer. 


Now, to give you some idea as to how much money we have 
and what we intend to spend, we will spend in New York City 
approximately $16,000 and the same sort of advertising as to 
size and material will go into all the other cities. Now there 
is a different rate of advertising, and if we had about between 
$30,000 and $40,000 more, we could cover forty-three more 
cities, and we would like to go into ninety-six cities or approxi- 
mately one hundred cities with this test campaign. These cities 
that we could cover would include Mobile, Montgomery, Little 
Rock, Sacramento, Rockford, IIl., Springfield, Ill., Evansville, 
Ind., and others—I won’t take the time to read them all. 

Now, I don’t want to take very much time, but I would like 
to have Mr. Palmer, who is connected with the H. K. McCann 
Company, the people who are putting on this campaign, just 
«gaa words to you as to what he thinks can be accom- 
plished. 

MR. PALMER: Mr. Clark asked me if I would speak briefly 
from the floor, and I did not intend to come up here to do my 
talking. 

I have had the pleasure of working with Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Gorrell in the development of this campaign. Both of those 
men have given a great deal of serious thought to this project. 
The idea had its source in the statement which Mr. Clark made 
that canned foods in his judgment and in ours need advertising 
the year round as a commodity. You gentlemen have seen such 
movements started as Association advertising back of products 
like canned asparagus, like canned pineapple and numerous 
other products which I might mention. Those associations have 
not taken up that kind of work except on a sustained basis. You 
cannot get any great distance in the use of advertising unless 
you use it constantly and persistently. The campaigns which 
those different product associations have undertaken have been 
carried out very successfully, indeed. It seems to all of us who 
have thought about this problem that in the end, canned foods, 
despite all the advertising which is has on individual brands, 
needs to have and some day will have; year round advertising 
of the industry as a whole. There are too many thousands, yes 
millions, of families in this country today who have the bars 
up against canned foods. I know dozens of them and probably 
every man here does to whom canned foods are taboo; they 
think that these foods are not as good as they ought to be. 

A month ago in New York, Mr. Gorrell and Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Arthur Williams and some others sat down to look at this 
problem. They told me that they had decided to give up the old 
Canned Foods Week and call it “Quality Canned Foods Days,” 
or something of that sort, and run it at the end of the winter 
for a change. I made the remark that one week or ten days’ 
advertising on the idea of quality canned foods would, in my 
judgment, be insufficient. They said, “How much time do you 
need?” I said, “Well, I don’t think you should undertake it 
unless you run such a campaign at least six weeks, and ever 
that is not going to do an awful lot; but if you have six weeks 
in the late winter and six weeks more in the fall, then you 
would be really making a start and perhaps paving the way 
eventually to year-round advertising in the interest of canned 
foods.” So, to make a start, we all agreed that we would turn 
this Canned Foods Week into a six weeks’ drive with Quality 
as the dominating factor. 


I have listened with a great deal of interest this afternoon 
to Judge Covington and Dr. Alsberg where the word “Quality” 
has come in. Dr. Alsberg has mentioned that the human stom- 
ach will take in only so much, and if you advocte the use of one 
food too strongly some other food is displaced, and that, of 
course, is true in the main, and yet it has a certain limitation. 
As an example, some of you may have heard of this: A year 
or so ago an analysis was made of the breakfast menus of one 
cf the leading railroads of the country to determine what kinds 
of fruit the public ate. When we are at home we eat the kind 
of fruit that comes on the breakfast table in the morning, but 
traveling on Pullman dining car we usually use our own judg- 
ment in what we want to eat. The interesting thing about an 
analysis of some fourteen thousand, as I recall it, of those Pull- 
man breakfast menus was that about 30 per cent of the people 
who ate breakfast did not eat any fruit at all. That indicates 
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that there is approimately 30 per cent market waiting for some- 
body to develop in the way of a fruit for breakfast. This is a 
little bit aside from the campaign, but it, nevertheless, has a 
bearing. Of course, the outstanding popular fruit for break- 
fast was one of the citrus fruits, grape fruit, which took about 
60 per cent, and oranges, and then they travelled through baked 
apples and berries, etc., down finally to bananas and prunes. 
But there is in fruit still an undeveloped market to be gained 
and in this canned foods market I sincerely believe that there 
is un undeveloped market that can be gained in the right way 
through advertising. 


ROYAL F. CLARK 


Now, when we get into the operation of this campaign, you 
will find the details pretty well outlined in the printed docu- 
ments which are distributed through the front seats—at least 
I don’t think we got them throughout the theatre, but those of 
you who did not get a copy, I wish you would scout around and 
pick one up before you leave. Those are being mailed out direct 
to members of all the trade associations which are in attend- 
ance at this convention, the wholesalers, the brokers, the Amer- 
ican Grocery Specialty Manufacturers Association and others. 
They will go direct. Window posters are the keynote of this 
whole campaign and they are being mailed direct to all the retail 
grocery stores, including the chain store organizations in the 
cities. Whether the newspaper advertising will be run in the 
cities tributary to the cities within territory tributary to those 
cities must depend upon the trade association organizations dis- 
tributing the poster material and other promotional matter. We 
want to get the window posters up throughout the country if 
we can. They are being printed in large quantities. I think 
the total print is 700,000, and there are, I think, in round num- 
bers somewhere around 350,000 retail grocery outlets in the 
country. We do not expect to reach them all, but if we do reach 
them all, that would be enough for two posters on every window, 
and we think we have enough to do the job. 

As to the scope of the campaign, I might say that it has 
become very nearly a truism of advertising that the results of 
your operations are dependent in very much the same ratio as 
the number of the people that you reach through that advertis- 
ing over a given period of time. Now there are in the United 
States, I believe, fifty-six cities of a hundred thousand popula- 
tion or over. There are fifty-eight more cities between fifty 
thousand and a hundred thousand, which gives us a total of one 
hundred and fourteen cities which we would like to reach. We 
mapped out our campaign to reach ninety-six of those cities, 
some of them falling within the trade area of larger centers. 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Gorrell and Mr. Williams asked me what I 
thought was needed to carry this campaign throughout the 
country as it should be done, and I told them in round figures 
I thought about a hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and I think that was a very good guess. We are short on that 
amount, as Mr. Clark has already told you, and the result is 
that we must limit ourselves to operations in about fifty-three 
cities. They will be the largest cities of the country, and for a 
comparatively few thousand dollars more we could carry that 
on to very nearly double that number of points. It is really a 
pity that that money is not available, because we believe that 
this is a movement of real importance and marks a real for- 
ward step in promotional work for the industry as a whole. I 
do hope that ways and means will be found for the good of the 
industry. I have no selfish motives involved here, but I do sin- 
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cerely trust that ways and means will be provided for this addi- 
tional fund. I think the industry needs it and I ask the whole- 
hearted support of every one of you here as this material goes 
out through the mails and otherwise to get these very proml- 


nent posters which are done in orange and blue put up in every 


retailer’s window throughout the country during March. 

We say in our printed document that we are giving the 
“Q” to Quality and that we are giving the housewife her “cue” 
to Quality; that she should buy canned foods of quality, and 
secondly, she will know where to buy those Quality canned foods 
by the posters in the grocers’ windows, and I feel that the cam- 
paign should be a success. ntact 

I think Mr. Clark has been very wise in limiting the number 
of cities to fifty-three, with a view of doing the job well, and we 
believe it can be done at those points rather than spread it too 
thin in order to cover the remaining forty-three cities. I hope 
that these other cities will be covered before the Convention 
Week is over. 

MR. CLARK: Now, that you have heard the story from 
Mr. Palmer, I am going to come very quickly to the last of my 
address, and that is the question of additional funds. It is 
impossible to get round to see you in this room or at the con- 
vention, and I would make this suggestion, if you are sold on 
this campaign, that each canner go to the desk on the second 
floor, where you will find a subscription card and sign it for an 
additional amount. I assume that you have all signed for some- 
thing. 

Now I would like to see this campaign go over in such a way 
that we can call it a real test and put our finger on the results. 
I have enjoyed the work that I have done with the National 
Canners Association very much, but there is one thing T do not 
enjoy, and that is begging for money, and every time that 
this subject of Canned Foods Week or “Quality Campaign” has 
been brought up before the Board of Directors you have voted 
for it one hundred per cent, and we have never had a dissenting 
vote so the Directors, representing the industry as they do, 
must be sold on this campaign, and if you are, the little money 
that you have already subscribed is nothing. It does not mean 
anything to the individual canner, and so I am going to ask 
you if you will call at the desk on the second floor and sign 
for an additional amount and then appoint yourself as a com- 
mittee of one to go and see some other canner and see if he 
won’t subscribe an additional amount so as to bring this up to 
$175,000 and make it possible for Mr. Palmer to put on the kind 
of campaign that he would like to as a test. I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: We have with us now the head of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, long an asso- 
ciate with Secretary Hoover, and a recognized authority on 
business statistics. 

It is my pleasure to present to you at this time Dr. F. M. 
Surface, who will speak about “Trade Conditions.” 


SOME WASTES IN DISTRIBUTION 


By Dr. FRANK M. SURFACE 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


ly was not so many years ago that the manufacturer con- 

ceived his function as solely that of producing goods. The 

question of how these goods were to reach the consumer was 
regarded as somebody else’s responsibility. While to a certain 
extent this is still true, we have,, I believe, traveled some dis- 
tance from that prevailing view. Manufacturers are coming +o 
realize that the bottle neck, not only of distribution, but of 
manufacturin as well, lies at the retail counter. Only as the 
retailer is able to pass out more goods to the consumer is the 
manufacturer able to increase his output. Unless that final 
function can be performed with ever-increasing efficiency, then 
all our advances in manufacturing skill and our production am- 
bitions must stand for naught. It is this realization that is 
causing many manufacturers, either individually or through 
their association, to devote more and more attention to problems 
of distribution and marketing. 

It is this comparatively recent development that I offer as 
my excuse for discussing questions of distribution before an 
association of manufacturers. It seems to me that is is in that 
field that the principal advances in the immediate future lie. 
We have made enormous strides in increasing efficiency in 
manufacturing. Large-scale production, labor-saving devices 
and improved methods of management are enabling American 
factories to turn out much larger quantities of material and at 
a much lower cost than formerly. We can get some measure of 
this increase in efficiency for industry as a whole from figures 
supp’‘ed by the Bureau of the Census. Some recent studies 
have shown that within the last twenty-five years we have in- 
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creased the physical output per worker by fully 50 per cent. 
Even between the last two census periods—1923 and 1925—we 
increased the total output of manufacturers by $2,500,000,000 
and we did it with 400,000 less men employed. 

There has been no corresponding increase in the efficiency of 
our distributive system. No one, has yet found a way to suc- 
cessfully introduce labor-saving machinery in the merchandis- 
ing field. Selling is still dependent upon personal relations and, 
so far as we can see, must continue so. There are, however, 
vast wastes in our distributive system which, if they could be 
eliminated, would enable us to lower the price of our commod- 
ities to the consumer and in that way to greatly enlarge our 
market. 

Some five years ago the Federated Engineering Societies 
carried through an exhaustive study of the wastes in industry. 
The results of this study, published in a comprehensive volume, 
startled the business world with the conclusion that upwards of 
50 per cent of the value of our manufactured output repre- 
sented preventable wastes. In other words, if industry should 
operate with even reasonable standards of efficiency, the costs 
of production could be lowered by one-half. This study has had 
a notable effect upon our industrial thinking, and it is, I believe, 
responsible for many of the improvements in industrial produc- 
tion which have taken place within recent years. 

No corresponding study has ever been made of the wastes 
of distribution, but in the report referred to the Engineering 
Society makes this statement: 

“Extravagances of distribution are an upstanding 
shame to American business. They may equal or ex- 
ceed the more patent industrial wastes of production.” 

This is a serious incrimination of our distribution system 
and one which we have nof been able entirely to refute. We 
hear from many sources the complaint that it costs too much to 
get commodities from the producer to the consumer. Undoubt- 


edly, there is too much waste in distribution, but most of it is 
due to ignorance rather than extortion or profiteering. 

In my opinion, one of the chief reasons for the lack of 
progress in solving distribution problems is the absence of 
proper information concerning the distribution of commodities. 
We have a vast array of statistics regarding production, but we 
lose sight of every commodity statistically as soon as it is pro- 
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duced. The Bureau of the Census takes a complete inventory 
of our manufacturing industries every two years. Hundreds ot 
trade associations collect monthly or quarterly figures on pro- 
duction, but for not a single commodity is there an adequate set 
of figures showing the movement from the manufacturer to the 
distributor or from the distributor to the consumer. Yet such a 
set of figures for an industry as a whole would be of the utmost 
value to all who are interested in it. 

We do not even know the total volume of our wholesale or 
retail trade. Such guesses as have been made vary from each 
other by as much as ten billions of dollars. This lack of infor- 
mation about the distribution of commodities is one of the big- 
gest drawbacks to increasing the efficiency of that process. it 
prevents the formation of an adequate philosophy of distribu- 
tion and it prevents accurate thinking. 

One of our most common experiences is to have manufac- 
turers come to us who are disturbed about their distribution 
problems. When we try to pin them down to the kind of infor- 
mation that would be helpful, about all that they can tell us is 
that they want to know how they can sell more goods and do it 
at a better margin of profit. We might have guessed that much, 
but as to the specific kind of information that would help them 
do this, they are entirely at sea. If there were some statistics 
as to where the products of that industry were going and where 
they were not going, it would go a long ways towards solving 
many of their problems. 

During the past year the Bureau of the Census undertook 
a few experimental censuses of distribution in certain repre- 
sentative cities. These figures are now available for some eleven 
different cities. They show many startling disclosures regard- 
ing the character of the outlets through which different com- 
modities move. They show, for example, groceries being han- 
dled through furniture, hardware and dry goods stores. 1n 
Baltimore there were 19 different classes of retail outlets for 
cigars and tobacco, including meat stores, toy shops, theatres, 
shoe stores, dairies, barber shops, etc., and the volume of sales 
through these more or less unexpected outlets was by no means 
negligible. In the same city only 48 per cent. of the clothing 
sales was made through regular stores or clothing departments. 

Another revelation is the volume of business done by many 
stores. In Baltimore, again nearly 33 per cent of the retail 
establishments had gross sales of less than $5,000 a year. That 
is these stores sold less than $100 worth of goods a week and 
out of that they had to pay rent, light, heat, etc., and presum- 
ably live. Fifty-five per cent of the stores sold less than 
$10,000 per year—$200 a week. How much time can a salesman 
afford to spend on a store of that kind? Yet, more than half 
of these stores are in this category. Doesn’t this indicate one 
source of waste, and it is starting many wholesalers to thinking. 

It is hoped that business men will study these figurees and if 
they prove to be valuable that similar information can be 
collected for the country as a whole. An adequate census of 
distribution comparable with the Census of Manufactures would 
seem to be the logical starting point in the development of our 
information on this subject. 

In the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce we are 
making an effort to run down some of the sources of these 
wastes. Among other things we find a tendency among many 
firms to try to distribute their products over a very wide terri- 
tcry. The glamor of a national market has many attractions, 
but sometimes it is an expensive luxury. I remember one textile 
manufacturer whose records we studied. His factory was 
located near Chicago, but in order to get the volume he thought 
necessary he had expanded his distribution into the southwest. 
An analysis of his business in that region showed that he was 
paying out $1.25 for every dollar’s worth he obtained. In other 
words, he was paying out good money to buy orders. Is it worth 
while to continue that kind of business? A further analysis of 
this same manufacturer’s business disclosed many blind spots 
in his distribution within 500 miles of his factory. It is prob- 
able that the same sales effort concentrated in his logical trading 
territory would have resulted in the necessary volume and that 
business would have been profitable. 


How big a territory does it pay to cover? That is a problem 
that obviously must depend upon many conditions affecting the 
individual concern. Some time ago the wholesale grocers put 
this question before the Department of Commerce and we made 
an analysis of grocery wholesaling areas around the primary 
distribution centers. The limits of these areas were based on 
the breaking point of freight rates, on salesmen’s routes, the 
roads for truck deliveries and current sales practices. The 
resulting publication of an “Atlas of Wholesale Grocery Terri- 
tories” is being widely used by manufacturers and distributors 
as their official guide on questions of sales territories. 

Undoubtedly the practice of shipping products across the 
country to distant consumers, when fully as good a market 
might be found close at home, is one of the most serious wastes 
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in our marketing system. The main reason that these and 
similar uneconomic wastes occur is because we do not know what 
it costs to market products in this manner. 

In the manufacturing field it is pretty generally recognized 
that a detailed knowledge of costs is essential. But, this has 
not been recognized in distribution. How many distributors 
know what it costs them to distribute each of their products? 
On which are they making a profit and on which are they 
suffering a loss? Likewise, do they know in which territories 
their salesmen are traveling at a loss to the firm? If the dis- 
tributor is to make progress in cutting down his expenses and 
eliminating wastes, these are some of the facts he must know. 
The Domestic Commerce Division of our Bureau recently made 
a study of the results obtained by a hardware wholesaler. This 


man found by careful analysis that approximately one-half of 
the 12,000 items which he was handling resulted in a net loss. 
He also found that approximately one-half of his customers had 
accounts so small that it did not pay him to carry them on his 
books. He had the courage of his convictions and reduced the 
items carried to half the former number, eliminated the unprofit- 
able customer, reduced the territory and his volume of business 
by 30 per cent, but at the same time increased his dollar profits 
by 35 per cent. 

In another study which has just been completed but not yet 
issued, it was found that four commodities carried by a certain 
large wholesale grocery accounted for 49 per cent. of their 
total sales but only 17 per cent of the inventory costs. Four 
other items made up only 14 per cent. of the sales but accounted 
for 42 per cent. of the inventory cost. This brings us to a point 
of some interest to your Association because three of the four 
items in the latter category were canned foods. These were 
canned vegetables, canned fruits and canned meats. Canned 
foods in the business of this particular concern made up only 
11 per cent. of the total sales, but they formed 35 per cent. of 
the inventory costs. Possibly these costs may have been excep- 
tionally high but it does show that the costs of wharehousing, 
investment, overhead, etc., on canned foods were well above the 
average. 

‘I wonder whether you gentlemen have given serious atten- 
tion to the possibilities of reducing the number of sizes and 
styles of cans to the minimum necessary to meet the needs of 
the consumer. Every time you add a size of can that is not 
urgently required, you increase not only your own expense, but 
that of the wholesaler and the retailer who ties up his capital 
and his space with these slow-moving lines. 

Thus, for example, our study of the wholesale grocery 
referred to above showed that he carried 205 items of canned 
vegetables whereas certain representative chain stores have 
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reduced their stock of these commodities to only 65. The whole- 
saler carried 32 items on peas and the chain stores 8; and 26 
items on pineapples against 5. In many instances, the whole- 


saler carried 10 to 20 of a particular item for months without 


a single sale. 

If you have not given careful consideration to this matter 
of the simplification of kinds and sizes of cans, I would like 
to suggest that it may offer important opportunities to eliminate 
some of the wastes both in production and distribution. 

Your Association has recently taken two important steps 
which 1 predict will result in significant savings. One is the 
survey of consumer demand for canned foods which is being 
carried out by the Foodstuffs Division of your Bureau. The 
results of this work are to be reported at another time during 
this meeting. The attempt to find out what the consumer wants 
and to produce that rather than to attempt to force the consumer 
to take what has already been produced is certainly in accord- 
ance with modern ideas of merchandizing. The other step to 
which I referred is the compilation of statistics on stocks in the 
hands of producers and wholesalers. Such statistics will be one 
of the very few attempts to picture what is happening to goods 
on its road to the consumer. I believe you will find this infor- 
mation an invaluable aid to your business after you have learned 
to use figures. 

I have touched on only a few of the many wastes in distri- 
bution. It is a subject which the business world has only begun 
to study within the last few years. The elimination of these 
wastes has enormous possibilities in increased profits and in 
expanded niarkets. 

In the Department of Commerce we are engaged in a serious 
study of these questions. We are attacking the problem from 
a number of angles so far as our limited funds will permit. One 
angle is the study of markets through a series of regional com- 
mercial surveys. The first of these has just been published 
under the title of a “Commercial Survey of the Southeast.” It 
attempts to outline commodity movements and the machinery 
of distribution for the area, merchandising and credit trends, 
store and plant location, nature of oulets, buying habits, 
commodity performances and other factors. Similar surveys 
are in progress in other regions. 

We are devoting considerable attention to studies on the cost 
of distribution, to the delineation of trading areas, to the study 
of retail store problems and other related matters. 

We believe that for the most part these studies strike at 
the fundamentals of distribution. Better knowledge of markets 
and better knowledge of costs represent the objectives toward 
which we are aiming. Distribution has undergone some funda- 
mental changes recently and we look to see even greater 
changes in the near future. These are the lines that promise 
the most success at present. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: I am sure we thank Dr. Surface 
for his address, and the meeting is now adjoured. 
(Whereupon at 5:15 P. M. the General Session adjourned.) 


JOINT SESSION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION 


MONDAY EVENING, JAN, 23, 8 P. M. 


Mr. Roy L. Davidson, President of National Wholesale Grocers 
Association, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN DAVIDSON: There is an invitation extended 
to you to visit the Meat Packing Plant of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby for anyone who may wish to take advantage of same. 


ADDRESS OF Roy L. DAvIDSON 
President of the National Wholesale Grocers Association 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Aras ago the first joint session of the National Canners 

Association and the National Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
ee tion was held at Atlantic City. Tonight it is my pleasure 
and honor to Call to order this, the second joint session of our 
two respective organizations. 
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This is, indeed, a great assembly. It is truly representative 
of production and distribution of canned foods. Beyond all 
question, these joint meetings of two great branches of the food 
industry are decidedly steps in the direction of progress. 

The better we know the problems confronting our respective 
industries, the better able are we to meet on common ground for 
real progress. It is well for buyer and seller to meet where 
opinions can be exchanged, better understanding had and deeper 
appreciation of each other’s position achieved. In the final 
analysis closer bonds of friendships are woven by such meetings 
and such exchanges of thought. 


Canned foods are, in many respects, the most important of 
all food products. Your obligations then as producers and ours 
as distributors are most sacred trusts. It is our duty to bring 
to the consumer’s table the best foods possible at the lowest pos- 
sible price consistent with sound merchandising and not the 
poorest at the cheapest price inconsistent with the good mer- 
chandising public confidence. 


Whenever camouflage is practiced, such as “Near Fancy” and 
“Fancy” or “Second Peaches” in choice syrup, or gross misrep- 
resentation in advertising of lower grade foods as “Fancy” at 
low prices, it is very injurious to the canned foods industry. It 
destroys the consumer’s confidence and curtails the use of canned 
foods. Even though such practices are rare, they should be 
stamped out. Stocks may be moved by such procedure and relief 
given, but inestimable damage results from every sale of such 
products. 


Our industries cannot act too quickly or too drastically on 
misstatements in the advertising of canned foods. Likewise, the 
disguising of actual gradings and throwing on the market of 
such products is not only misleading to the retail trade, but 
causes unnecessary demoralization, plus dissatisfied consumers, 
who purchase these disguised commodities. May I leave this 
thought in passing, the more plainly the label describes the con- 
tents of the package, the more confidence will the consumer have 
in canned foods, and that is most necessary. The consumer does 
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not know enough about canned: foods. The sooner that knowl- 
edge is provided, the greater will be the consumption. 

I believe that we are all of us agreed that the canned foods 
situation is much better today than a year ago. Now that we 
are to have the Quality Canned Foods Campaign in March and 
April, it is most important that the food industry put every. 
possible effort behind this great movement. Each of us should 
see to it that canned foods sales are greater. 


I need not remind you, I am sure, that the sale of green 
fruits and vegetables is on the increase. Now, practically every 
hamlet can have, the year ’round, its raw fruits and vegetables, 
where only a few years ago only during a few months of the 
year was this possible. And again, when we take into consid- 
eration that the cost to the consumer of the raw article is much 
higher than canned foods, and in most every case the quality of 
the shipped-in “fresh” article is not nearly as good as the 
canned, but that the idea of “fresh” in the predominant selling 
factor, more stress is necessary in our next canned foods cam- 
paign. We must teach the consumer more about the facts re- 
garding canned foods, how only truly fresh and ripe fruits and 
vegetables are cooked immediately and sealed in cans. So I say 
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again, we must all be “Georges” and everybody work toward a 
greater and lasting Quality Canned Foods Campaign! 

To produce enough for the public appetite would be ideal. 
However, to know the exact demand, in advance, is impossible. 
We have all learned that it is better to attempt to estimate the 
public demand and produce genuine quality accordingly than to 
flood the markets with inferior quality. Every can of poor 
quality food checks the sale of at least six others. Safe and 
sane packs with the highest regard for complete satisfaction to 
the ultimate consumer, will promote the industry, increase the 
sale, remove doubt and do more to check hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases than all else. 

Multiplicity of sizes of cans, beyond doubt, is wasteful, con- 
fusing to the ultimate buyer and slows down total consumption. 
The canner who is concentrating on one size can for a product is 
getting greater production at lower net cost, and as a result is 
in better position than one who gives little or no regard to sim- 
plification of the package. 

Business men in all lines recognize today the necessity of 
knowing more about the business in which they are engaged. 
It is highly important that complete co-operation be given the 
United States Department of Commerce in the gathering of sta- 
tistics as regards stocks of peas, corn and tomatoes. All factors 
of the food industry must co-operate, so that we may know and 
thereby better understand the industry. 

I want to assure you that the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association of the United States is enthusiastically behind you 
in your efforts to promote the canning of quality foods and in 
your efforts to educate consumers to a better appreciation of 
the economy and wholesomeness of canned foods. Your job as 
canners is to pack quality foods as scientifically and cheaply as 
the work can be done. Our job is to sell quality canned foods 
as scientifically and economically as possible. It is only by join- 
ing forces in this phase of our work, the policy this meeting 
typifies, that we can win the “War on the Table.” 


The next speaker, or rather the first speaker on the program, 
is a man who says that all he has to do is to get a speech off 
his chest. He needs no introduction to this audience. You know 
him well and I know that you will agree with me that he is a 
wonderful fellow, a real canner and real leader. 

It is my pleasure at this time to present to you the President 
of the National Canners Association, Harry Cannon. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By HARRY L. CANNON, PRESIDENT 
National Canners Association 


UCH a meeting as tonight, at which the distributor and 
canner join in the friendliest and closest relationship, belies 
the too-prevalent notion that antagonism and friction exist 

rae them, and I feel honored at being permitted to take 
part. 

The idea of independence and self-sufficiency is fast losing 
ground, not alone among nations of the world, but among states 
and even trade bodies. We are all fast realizing that no coun- 
try can play a lone hand and succeed; much less can individual 
industries set themselves up as independent units. Especially is 
this dependence noted among allied trades. 

Size or wealth cannot change this aspect of business life. 
The largest corporation is just as much in need of co-operative 
good-will among its competitors and customers as the smallest 
individual. 

I feel the National Wholesale Grocers and Canners recognize 
that each have their problems and are willing to aid in helping 
the other. The spirit of eminent fairness shown at the joint 
conference committee meetings, made up of wholesale grocers 
and canners, at which differences and problems of mutual interest 
are discussed and settled, is most marked. I have seen repre- 
sentatives from the wholesale grocers at such a conference de- 
fend the position taken by the canners where they believed the 
canner was right, even to their own financial disadvantage. 

Admitting that this friendly inter-dependence exists, never- 
theless each factor in the chain of preserving and distributing 
food to the consumer has his individual opportunity-to serve as 
well as his duty to perform. 

The canner’s plain duty is to follow the idea and ideals of 
the founder of the industry, Nicolas Appert, whose one purpose 
was preserving in air-tight containers the aroma, flavor and 
freshness of the best that the French gardens and orchards 
could produce. If all canners could be made to realize the whole 
significance of this ideal, their worries would be changed from 
over-production to shortage in production. Has not the canner 
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to frequently been led by the urge for production to overlook 
the strongest justification for any production? 

The canners have gone a long way toward this desired end, 
and, through their associations and the work of their labora- 
tories, great improvement in quality has been made. There is 
yet room for improvement, and I think the greatest opportunity 
lies in perfecting flavor and taste. Too frequently appearance 
has been uppermost in the minds of producers. With no inten- 
tion of lessening the desire for appearance, let the ideal be to 
retain the real freshness and flavor of the product. Canned 
foods are, without doubt, the freshest foods served today. What 
food can be bought in the city market that matches in freshness 
fruits and vegetables harvested, canned and ready for the dis- 
tributor in three to six hours? Raw food does not necessarily 
denote fresh food. 

After the canner has produced this perfected food, let him 
realize further his responsibility in aiding in its final distribu- 


tion. During these days of changed conditions, amounting al- 
most to reconstruction, don’t waste time criticizing the other 
fellow’s methods and blame him with your troubles, but put the 
same intelligent thought into aiding your real partner, the dis- 
tributor, both wholesaler and retailer, to further build up your 
joint business. as you put into your production. : 


If hand-to-mouth buying is here, the canner can benefit to 
far larger extent by accepting this condition and fitting his 
business to that condition than by deploring the fact that he is 
not receiving orders in large units. To my mind, however, 
packed-to-order contracts are just as essential to stabilized busi- 
ness as ever before. How can the distributor afford to take the 
chance in the open market of securing real quality either for his 
own label or for a desired brand? But packed-to-order business 
carries a further responsibility—that of fair control of the pro- 
duction. By this I mean regulation of the production, insofar as 
human intelligence can, to avoid having burdensome surplusses 
with which to demoralize the market for the surplus as well as 
to discourage the original buyer. 


Large fluctuations in packs are the bane of the industry and 
the only solvent for this problem is information. The National! 
Canners Association has always encouraged the securing of all 
information possible, recognizing that information is the key to 
the solution of most of our problems. The gathering of pack 
statistics and now the intended reporting of stocks on hand by 
both the distributor and canner, as of January 1st and July 1st 
each year, by the Census Bureau, will aid largely in an intelli- 
gent determination of required packs. Nothing has ever been 
attempted, nor should there be, to have an organized control of 
pack, prices or selling methods, but I hope the canners may all 
soon secure enough information to judge wisely what their indi- 
vidual course should be. 


Again, the canner may render a real service in familiarizing 
himself with his distributor’s needs and wishes. Let him study 
the individual conditions of his distributors and so arrange his 
production that he has certain distributors in mind when he 
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packs each day. Let him try to meet the wishes of each partic- 
ular buyer, realizing he is serving his own ends best when he is 
pleasing his buyer. 


The distributor, on the other hand, has his responsibility to - 


perform, for when he ceases to function as he should, that 
minute the need of his existence ceases. 

One of the greatest needs for the distributor is a better 
knowledge of the real demands and tastes of the ultimate con- 
sumer. Too frequently buyers demand qualities and appear- 
ances which may not be the desire of the consumer at all, being 
only the individual preference of that buyer. Does the con- 
sumer demand the fine and intricate gradations for peas de- 
manded by distributor? Would she not be far better served if 
in a general way peas could be put into three classes and so dis- 
tinctly marked that any consumer could purchase the class she 
desired—namely, the very smallest peas for garnishing, medium 
sized young and tender peas for table use, and the largest older 
peas for soup purposes. I use this merely as an example. 

Are not the distributors carrying the practice of quick turn- 
over, or hand-to-mouth buying, too far when they are compelled 
te cancel orders from their customers because of lack of mer- 
chandise on hand, and is not this practice being done to such 
an extent by some that they have practically forfeited their 
right to exist? 

The distributor should demand quality, as quality is the only 
consistent winner for either the canner or distributor, but he 
should recognize that quality costs far more in energy and 
money than poor grades and be willing to reward the producer 
for this quality. He certainly should not preach and demand 
quality up to the point of price, then forget his demands and 
allow price alone to determine his purchases. Nor should he 
allow his desire to meet competitive price-cutting to permit him 
to make unethical demands for concessions of any sort. 

Then, too, the practice of masquerading any inferior article 
under the term “quality” should be avoided. Too frequently the 
canner’s labels read “Fancy” when the only real fancy part of 
the package is the label itself. Also, too many articles are 
listed in advertising and show windows by distributors as 
“Fancy,” when in reality they are scarcely standard. This not 
only is dishonest, but destroys the confidence of consumers and 
lessens sales. 


Just as it is the duty of the canner to protect the best inter- 
est of his distributor, so it is equally an obligation on the part 
of the distributor to protect as far as possible the canner, on 
whom he depends for his stock. 


I am old-fashioned enough to believe in friendship or senti- 
ment in business, and think there is nothing finer than the clos- 
est co-operative friendship existing between the canner producer 
and wholesale distributor, each feeling that the other holds him 
in the highest esteem. No greater boon could come to the can- 
ning business than for the canner to feel he is exerting his 
efforts in producing his best for a buyer for whom he has the 
greatest respect, not alone for his judgment, but in whom he has 
implicit confidence for high ideals and fair dealing; or for a 
distributor to realize he is depending upon a canner whose abil- 
ity to produce and whose ‘integrity is beyond question. Let us 
all strive for this sort of happy relationship! 


I would ask for a continuance of these joint meetings and 
for a closer understanding and knowledge of each other, and I 
think we will soon learn that there are many Princes among 
both the canners and distributors. 

CHAIRMAN DAVIDSON: I want to assure you, Mr. Cannon, 
that it is the desire of the Wholesale Grocers that this Joint 
Meeting shall be continued each year just for the purpose of 
bringing forth a closer relationship and better knowledge of 
each other that can be had by that method than by any other 
that I know of. 


Many times we are wont to criticize the fellow with whom we 
do business. There has been in the years gone by more or less 
trouble, more or less grief, more or less of that critical attitude 
between the canner and the wholesale grocer. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons why there is a better understanding today on the 
problems of the canner on the part of the wholesale grocer and 
of the problems of the distributor on the part of the canner 
is due principally to the Canners Conference Committee consist- 
ing of the producers and the distributors. 


For a good many years the wholesale grocers and Canners 
Conference Committee has been led by one man who has not 
only worked with your Association and has always striven for 
a better and closer understanding between us. 


It is now my pleasure to present to you a man whom you all 
know, Mr. Arthur P. Williams, Chairman of the Wholesale 
Grocers and Canners Conference Committee. 
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MR. WILLIAMS: Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, 
there is so much harmony here in these Conference Committee 
Meetings that it does not leave much for me to say. At the end 
of another year we are again in accord on the principal prob- 
lems that we have discussed during the years. 


REPORT OF THE CANNERS CONFERENCE COoM- 


MITTEE OF NATIONAL WHOLESALE 


GROCERS ASSOCIATION 
By ARTHUR P. WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN 


EVIEWING the work of the Canners’ Conference Com- 

mittee for the past year, we find ourselves in accord on 

practically every important issue. The distributor and 
canner are working as one and realize more than ever that their 
problems are mutual. 

About ten years ago I advocated taking a complete Canned 
Foods inventory, and at that time there was some rather harsh 
criticisms of this suggestion. Many canners said that the buyer 
wants to pick up bargains when there is an over-production— 
such an inventory would tend to weaken the market and other 
objections. Gradually, however, one after the other began to 
realize that the reason canned foods prices dropped below cost 
was because of a lack of knowledge of the amount of goods 
actually on hand, and through this lack of knowledge an over- 
production developed which, in the natural course of events, 
broke the market. One after the other, the canner and distrib- 
utor slowly came to the conclusion that the knowledge of the 
amount of canned foods actually on hand at various periods of 
the year was vitally important, and was just as important to 
the canner as it was to the distributor. 

This sentiment gradually increased until in 1927, by unani- 
mous vote, the National Canners Association did actually decide 
to hold two inventories of certain canned foods and invited the 
distributor to submit his figures of stock on hand, as well as 
the canner, so that at two different periods of the year we would 
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know approximately the consumption of the three important 
lines of Tomatoes, Corn and Peas. This policy of the Na- 
tional Canners Association was immediately endorsed by the 
National Wholesale Wholesale Grocers Association and our 
membership was promised their co-operation. So far, so good! 

Now comes the actual working out of the inventory itself, 
and it will depend upon the honesty and truthfulness of the 
figures that are submitted by each one of us as to the value of 
this inventory, and, gentlemen, there is no question that this 
inventory is of the utmost value to you if it is properly carried 
out, and when I say “properly carried out,” I mean a full and 
complete return from every canner and distributor in the United 
States. Even those of you who may still hold some prejudice 
against the idea should not jeopardize the plan by withholding 
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information, because that is just what you would be doing. Any 
man here who does not believe in the idea and carries his objec- 
tions so far as to withhold the information, is not playing the 
game. He is unfair to the majority, who desire the proper in- 
ventory, and he should give the plan at least for two or three 
years his full support, and then, if at the end of that time we 
should desire to change it or withdraw it, that will be done; 
but I am convinced that the accuracy of statistics will tend to 
stabilize the canned foods market and will build up a safer 
future for the canner and will result in better returns from his 
yearly operations. 

On the subject of the swell allowance agreement that is now 
in effect, many of our members have brought my attention to 
the subject of fruits containing seeds or pits. In the old days, 
when the canner knew the amount of swells that developed in 
fruits containing seeds or pits, he made a price in accordance 
with his findings and added the probable loss on these swells 
into his cost of packing. 

In looking over some of the prices for these fruits, I feel 
that some of the packers have not materially changed ihis 
method of computation, and I therefore suggest in all fairness 
to the buyer a revision of our swell allowance on fruits contain- 
ing seeds or pits. We all have actual information on this sub- 
ject and we know something of Plums, Bing Cherries, Straw- 
berries and similar lines. We have our records now of three 
or four years, and we earnestly request the National Canners 
Conference Committee to give this particular subject their care- 
ful consideration. 

Another very important subject has been brought to my at- 
tention from one end of the country to the other, and it is an old 
subject. I hate to bring it up here, because I fear you will think 
I am becoming something of a scold, but it is the question of 
“better containers.” I could easily talk for an hour on this sub- 
ject. I can cite from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean 
eomplaint after complaint of dented, broken, wet and leaking 
cans and cases due to the inferiority of the containers that are 
used by some-manufacturers. In spite of our early prejudice 
against the use of paper containers, we realize and accept the 
' fact that paper containers have come to stay, and that they will 
be in more universal use from year to year. We also realize 
that they are very much more economical than the wooden boxes, 
but because they are economical, for Heaven’s sake do not go 
the limit into the cheapest, vilest and flimsiest container that 
can be produced and put your first-class canned foods into such 
containers. 

There are good, strong, substantial paper containers manu- 
factured in the United States, and it is your duty to your cus- 
tomers and to the consuming public to.use a proper container 
for your products. 

Our Association is more than pleased with the prospects for 
an enthusiastic Canned Foods Campaign this spring. The 
details will be given at the Convention by your Chairman, Mr. 
Royal F. Clark, and I do not wish to spoil the picture by a rough 
draft, but I can assure you that the members of our Association 
with whom I have corresponded on this subject have come back 
100 per cent in favor of the spring campaign, and from the tone 
of their letters, and from the attitude that they are taking, you 
can rest assured that there will be co-operation of the real sort 
from the wholesale grocer. 

The annual Canned Foods Campaign must never be given up. 
Call it by any name, but do not let it drop. It is of immense 
value to the industry and it surely does cause every consumer 
in the country to learn a little bit more of the benefits and value 
of canned foods. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I extend to you the best wishes of 
the Conference Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 

CHAIRMAN DAVIDSON: In these Joint Sessions it is well 
that we have other than men speakers. It is not always the 
men who know so much about canned foods. We find that 
there are a great many women who can give us much knowledge, 
much food for thought and consideration, and at this time I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you Miss Ruth Atwater, director 
of Home Economics, National Canners Association, Washington. 


HAs HoME ECONOMICS A PLACE IN THE 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION? 


By MIss RUTH ATWATER, DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
National Canners Association 


N selecting a title for my address to this meeting, I realize 
that I am taking a definite risk, because the answer to the 
question “Has home economics a place in the National Can- 
ners Association?” might be “No.” However, if you will think 
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with me for a few minutes, I hope that you will feel justified in 
giving an affirmative answer to my question. My plans for the 
home economic work of the National Canners Association are 
somewhat tentative at present, and any suggestions that may be 
made will be very welcome. 

However, there are certain things that I have been doing and 
others which I hope to do, which will be of interest to the mem- 
bers of the Associations represented in this meeting. 

_ The wide distribution of the pamphlets issued by the Asso- 
ciation to teachers of home economics is bringing the work in 
research carried on by the laboratories to a large number of 
people who are vitally interested in the subject of canned foods. 


RUTH ATWATER 


You are doubtless all familiar with the organization of the 
home economics profession—realizing that many of the leaders 
of the movement are teaching in the universities and colleges, 
training women who will go out to teach food facts in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the several states, and who 
are often appointed to the staff of normal schools, colleges and 
universities when additional personnel is needed. 

The Extension Service, that group of highly trained women 
who come into direct contact with large numbers of home-mak- 
ers in the city and in the country in every State in the Union, 
receive their training at the universities which give courses in 
home economics. Recently, at the request of the subject matter 
specialist in charge of nutrition in the Extension Service, copies 
of the Association’s bulletins entitled “Vitamins in Canned 
Foods” and “Scientific Research Applied to the Canning Indus- 
try,” were mailed to every State nutrition leader throughout 
the country. As these women come into direct personal con- 
tact with the home-makers in their states, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the number of women that are reached by them. The 
State leaders keep the women of their communities in touch 
with recent trends in nutrition, and the subject of canned foods 
is entering more and more into their program of instruction. 

Hospital dieticians, tea-room, lunch-room and cafeteria man- 
agers receive training in university courses dealing with home 
economics. In many cases these women are large purchasers 
of canned foods, and already we have been asked for help in 
purchasing by members of such groups. 


The need of maintaining as close personal touch as possible 
with the college and other agencies in all fields from which home 
economics information is imparted will be at once recognized. 
By no other means can we hope to reach as large or as varied 
an audience. 

Recently I had occasion to visit a number of institutions in 
the Middle West, which maintain Departments of Home Eco- 
nomics. In many of them the publications of the Association 
were known; in others where they had not been known before 
my visit, requests for large numbers of additional copies of the 
publications have been received since my return to Washington, 
showing that they are found valuable in class work. 

Every department that I visited invited me to address one 
or more of the classes, and the interest shown in the subject of 
canned foods was most gratifying. 
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I have been asked what facts about canned foods are of most 
interest to the consumer. These are some of the questions which 
I have had to answer, an analysis of which will help to give a 
picture of the consumer problems constantly met with. Women 
have asked me repeatedly: 

“Ts it true that preservatives are added to canned foods?” 

“Do canned foods make you sick if you leave them in an 
opened can? Some labels tell us to empty a can as soon as it 
is opened. The other day I opened a can and was called to the 
telephone before I emptied it. When I came back, after ten 
minutes, I threw away the contents of the can, because I was 
sure that it must be poisonous by that time.” 

“Last week I bought a certain brand of canned food and it 
was very satisfactory—this week I bought another can of the 
same brand of canned food, and it wasn’t nearly so good. How 
can I be sure of getting the same quality under the same brand 
name?” 

“Why isn’t quality put on the label, so that we can under- 
stand what is meant? When I buy canned foods I care nothing 
about the exact sieve size of peas, but care a great deal whether 
the peas are tender or tough, and I would like to know whether 
they are small, medium or large or mixed sizes.” 

These are some of the inquiries which are constantly coming 
to my desk, indicating a lack of understanding on the part of 
rs consumer that is detrimental to the best use of canned 

oods. 

Then again we are constantly asked: 

“Are canned soups just as wholesome as soups made in my 
own kitchen? Do they just use scraps in making soup, and are 
the soup vegetables of good quality?” 

“The other day I asked my grocer why one can of tomatoes 
was more expensive than another which held just as much. He 
said he didn’t know, that they cost more, so must the better. 
Is paying the highest price always necessary when I want to 
buy canned vegetables for soup making? How may I tell which 
to buy for soup, which for serving in a casserole, or when a 
money-saving is only apparent and not real, because in the 
cheaper can I get more water and less fruit or vegetable?” 

“Is canned meat all right to use? I have heard that it is 
especially dangerous—and how about canned fish? Yes, I use 
canned salmon, but I get only the pink salmon—the red is arti- 
ficially colored, isn’t it?” 

“I always buy the best—but I readily found a cheaper grade 
sold by one grocer which was of better flavor than the brand 
that I have bought for so long. Do you think it could possibly 
be as nutritious as the more expensive brand?” 

“Are canned foods just as nutritious as fresh foods cooked 
at home? My doctor recommended some canned soup the other 
day for my little girl, who is underweight, and when I told him 
that I would rather make the soup, he said not to; that he could 
depend on the vitamin content of the canned product, and he 
—" that she have the canned soup. How can this be pos- 
sible? 

“T live where we cannot get fresh vegetables or fruit in win- 
ter and by choosing a variety of canned foods I find that my 
family get along so much better than before we had so many 
to choose from. Is it true that the canned foods are really as 
nutritious as the fresh ones?” 

“T like to find a recipe on the label for using the contents 
of the can. I get into a rut in one method of serving and often 
I am too tired to think up new ways of preparing a can of food 
so that it will be a little different, and I find that a recipe on 
the label helps so much.” 


Women want to know relative food values, and are interested 
when they know the results of our laboratory research on the 
nutritive value of canned foods. They are delighted to find them 
ranking so well in vitamins and mineral salts and in energy 
value. I find an increasing desire expressed by home-makers to 
have the label tell them more about the contents of the can. 

Women are also interested in the mechanics of production, 
as the following questions indicate: 

“Are canning factories clean? We hear so many stories 
about things that get into cans. One woman in our street found 
a@ pin in a can the other day, but I think it must have fallen 
after she opened the can, because she is the kind of house- 
keeper who is always picking up a pin and pinning it on her 
apron, and I am sure she must have knocked it off and it fell 
into the can.” 

“How do they get the pits out of cherries? The cherries 
look so nice, and I cannot get pits out myself without scarring 
the cherry, but canned cherries do not look scarred at all.” 

“Do they shell peas by hand? If so, they must have an army 
of people to do the work. They do it by machinery, do they? 
Well, I never! I shall visit the pea canning factory in our town; 
I never thought much about it before.” 
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“You say that millions of cans of food are put up each year? 
Well, how in the: world do they ever sell it all? Does it spoil if 
it is kept over until the next season? How can they tell whether 
it is good or bad before they open the can?” 

- “Do they dip food into the can? You don’t mean to tell me 
that there are machines that fill over a hundred cans a minute! 
I never heard of such a thing.” 

This gives some idea of the chaos that exists in the minds of 
many consumers, and of their lack of understanding of the tech- 
nique of the industry. 

We hope to be able to help clarify the thought of the con- 
sumer, for we feel that people are really interested and anxious 
to have their questions answered. 

There are many meetings in the country which are largely 
attended by home economics leaders, and I plan to attend as 
many of them as possible, for contacts made at such times are 
extensive and very valuable. 

It is part of my plan to prepare some bulletins for use in 
the elementary and secondary schools. Just what form this 
material will take has not been decided, as we want to be sure 
that whatever is offered will meet a real need. 

That women are becoming increasingly aware of their power 
as purchasers, and that they are vitally interested in furnishing 
proper nutrition to their families for the least expenditure of 
time and money, makes the outlook for increasing canned foods 
sales very promising, but we must give the home-maker quality, 
the ability to judge the product best suited to her needs, and 
help her to use the foods which she purchases intelligently. 


CHAIRMAN DAVIDSON: There is certainly much food for 
thought in Miss Atwater’s address, both for canners and dis- 
tributors. 

Going back to some of the ideas that we have attempted in 
times past to formulate and then have given up because it was 
too big a job, that of the Canned Foods Foundation, in order 
that the consuming public might know more of canned foods, 
I think that this talk of Miss Atwater’s this evening demon- 
strates particularly the necessity of deep consideration of the 
subject of the Canned Foods Foundation that the public may 
know more about canned foods. 

The next speaker is one of wide experience, with a great 
knowledge of chemistry and of the manufacture and of the 
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marketing of foods. I want to present to you at this time 
Mr. kK. 8. Hollingshead, Canned Foods Specialist of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF CANNED Foops: A SUR- 
VEY OF CONSUMERS’ OPINIONS 


By R. S. HOLLINGSHEAD, CANNED FOODS SPECIALIST 
United States Department of Commerce 


URING the summer of 1926, at the request of the canning 

industry, as expressed through the Board of Directors of 

this Association, an investigation of consumers’ opinions 
of canned foods was begun by the United States Department of 
Commerce. It was felt also that the collection of representa- 
tive and unbiased opinions from citizens would be helpful to the 
growers, the consumers, the distributors and the canners in 
producing a more satisfactory article, and thus increase the 
demand for canned foods. 

The survey which was carried on by questionnaires presented 
to housewives in person, was confined to Queensborough, New 
York City; Bridgeport, Connecticut and Sussex County, New 
Jersey. ‘These localities were selected as representing respect- 


ively an urban residence section, a highly industrialized small. 


city and on agriculturaly area. 

This survey indicated that the consumption of canned foods 
was greater among those whose incomes were between about 
$1500 and $2000 per year. The consumption decreased as 
incomes became larger, due to the greater purchase of raw 
products. The same tendency was found in public eating 
places. 

One of the outstanding facts was that the convenience of 
canned foods was the principal reason for their use. With 
almost equal unanimity, it was believed that the flavor of fresh 
or raw products surpassed that of the canned, and it was also 
thought that the former had a higher food value. No definite 
conclusion as to the effect of relative price on consumption could 
be drawn. 

The consumption of canned foods in winter was from two 
to eight times as great as in summer, the greatest difference 
being among those of the lower income groups. The less expen- 
sive lunch counters were found to be depending on canned fruits 
and vegetables to the extent of 60 per cent. for the annual 
average. This figure, for wealthy homes and high class apart- 
ments, dropped to from 8 to 12 per cent. 

The consumption of canned foods among foreigners who are 
living in segregated groups was found to be very low. The same 
fact appeared in the second year’s work. Part of this failure 
to consume canned foods is due to untamiliarity with the 
products, their methods of preparation and their uses. The dis- 
semination of information along these lines through appropriate 
media might be of value in increasing consumption. 

The foregoing conclusions from the first survey are believed 
to be accurate and applicable to the country as a whole, although 
they were based on a rather restricted area. 


At the further request of the industry, the survey was con- 
tinued during the past summer, extending the area covered 
and eliminating number of questions which were considered to 
have been satisfactorily answered. The last investigation, on 
account of the extensive area and the shortage of personnel, was 
not as intensive as the former one, although, on account of wider 
territory covered, the results are believed to be of similar value 
in indicating the existing conditions. The same procedure with 
regard to the handling of the questionnaires was followed as 
before, and in addition, opinions and ideas were obtained from 
wholesale grocers, managers of chain stores and retail grocers. 
On account of the effect of home canning on the consumption 
of canned foods, information regarding the subject wa; cbtained 
from directors of agricultural extension work and home canning 
demonstrations. Some idea as to current medical opinions 
regarding the use of canned foods were obtained from inter- 
— with dietitians of a number of hospitals in the regions 
visited. 

In addition to obtaining opinions of city dwellers, farm 
houses in North and South Carolina and Texas were visited, as 
well as a few textile milling towns in the Carolinas. 

In discussing the general question of prejudice with the 
housewives, it was found that there were two main groups of 
objections, namely, those directed against canned foods as a 
whole and those against specific articles. The following table 
stows the distribution of these objections and also the number 
of completed questionnaires in each of the areas investigated. 
Among some women, objection of both types are held. The 
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cclumn headed “Either or Both” represents the number of people 
who expressed some kind of opinion under one or the other of 
the first two classifications. Percentages are based on the total 
number of completed questionnaires in each territory. It will be 
noted that slightly more than one in four of those housewives 
interviewed have some objection either to all canned foods or to 
some particular kind of canned food. 


TABLE I—SUMMARY BY REGIONS 
Number of 
Region Completed General Specific Either 
Question- Preju- Preju- or Per 
naires dices dices Both cent 
© 165 40 11 47 


28.5 
184 30 41 65 35.2 
Scutheast Cotton Belt............ 236 AT 20 61 25.8 


Central West Cotton Belt......137 25 11 31 22.6 
Alabama Steel and Coal 


Regions a 15 11 6 15 20.0 
New Orleans, Louisiana......... 39 6 0 6 15.4 
836 156 89 225 


The kinds of objections encountered are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Type of Prejudice General Specific Either or 
Prejudice Prejudice Both 
Fear of Metallic Contamination.............. 34 3) 40 
Fear of PreservativeS..........::ccccccseecceeeees 13 6 15 
Loss of Food Value............cccccccccccccccsscscsse 45 0 45 

Per cent ... 23.7 11.6 32.7 


As before, in some cases the objections were held against all 
canned foods, and in others, against only certain products. 
Duplications are eliminated as in the previous table. Part of the 
women have expressed opinions regarding more than one of 
these objections, so that the percentage does not show the true 
proportion of those questioned who have registered prejudice 
under these headings. Attention is called to the heading of 
“Fear of sickness,” which accounts for nearly half the total. 
This belief, although vague, is quite strongly held, and undoubt- 
edly has some effect on the consumption of canned foods. The 
fear of metallic contamination and of the loss of food value 
are of about equal prominence, and together are nearly of equal 
prominence with the fear of sickness. It appears that the 
housewives with comparatively low incomes tend to think more 
of metallic contamination, while those who are better off give 
more consideration to the question of food value. 

Ideas regarding the use of preservatives are believed to be 
due to the rather extensive advertising which has been carried 
on by manufacturers of “canning compounds.” Housewives who 
do home canning are accustomed to a certain amount of failures 
through spoilage, and since the commercially canned products 
which they see are almost invariably sound, they may have 
concluded that the canner uses preservatives. 

Objections to the quality of the pack were confined almost 
entirely to vegetables. The commercial article is placed in a 
most disadvantageous position in comparison with home-canned 
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articles, for very frequently the lower grades of the bought 
products are matched against the home canned, which is usually 
made of rather carefully selected raw materials to which con- 
siderable time and care are given in their preparation. Another 
not infrequent objection under this classification is based on the 
existence in the cans of foreign material, such as corn silk and 
bits of cob. It is not clear to some of these objectors why similar 
conditions exist but very rarely in the most of canned fruit. 

In considering all these objections, it must be remembered 
that regardless of the actual merits of the objections, the criti- 
cism or complaint is immediately passed along by the woman 
involved to her friends. There is no way of estimating the effect 
of such talk, but there can be no doubt that fewer cans of food 
are bought as a result of it. This reduction in purchases applies 
not only to the product or brand concerned, but to all other 
canned foods as well. 

The belief in the existence of insanitary conditions in and 
around some canneries, found in one area where local canneries 
exist, has been put forward by few housewives as an objection 
to the use of canned foods. As but comparatively little of this 
survey was carried on in places where much commercial canning 
is done, it is not possible to give a fair estimate of the amount 
of this prejudice. 


In the following table is shown the distribution of objections 
by classes of foods and by the character of the objection. 


Fear Fear Insani- Quality Fear Lost Other Total 
of of tary of of Food 
Metal Sick Facts oo Pres. Value 


2 46 51 
3 29 i =e 33 
Vegetables........ 4 8 12 6 30 
1 2 1 1 6 


Canned meats and fish are most frequently mentioned, and 
the fear of sickness following their consumption is the main 
objection. This fear seems to be a relic of the earliest days of 
the industry when the technical problems had not been worked 
out and the general character of the goods was poor and fre- 
quently questionable. The tradition is still holding on, but may 
be expected to disappear gradually as the merits of the present- 
day products become more generally known. 


TABLE IV—DISTRIBUTION OF PREJUDICE 
ACCORDING TO INCOME 


$1,500 to $2,500 
120 Number 38 17 19 2 1 2 6 2 
Percent 31.7 142 158 16 08 16 50 1.46 


$2,500 to $5,000 
147 Number 43 8 17 4 5 3 8 2 
Percent 29.1° 5.4 115 2.7 34 24 54 1.8 
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Above $5,000 
135 Number 33 4 14 1 0 2 | 


Percent 24.4 3.0 100 0.7 0 14 126 .... 


The slide shows the distribution of prejudice with income 
groups. 

_ As might be expected there is a decrease in prejudice with 
increasing income, although the difference is slight. It is 
rather interesting to note that as income goes up, there is less 
fear of metallic contamination, but an increase in the belief of 
the loss of food value. The general fear of sickness also tends 
to decrease with increasing income, probably also to be accounted 
for by a higher general standard of education. 


TABLE V—ANALYSIS OF SOURCES OF PREJUDICE 
New Corn’ S.E. Central Steel & New 
England Belt Cotton Cotton Coal Orleans Total 
Belt Belt Alabama 


Personal 

Experience 11 29 9 2 3 0 54 
Statements 

of Friends 12 13 25 | on. 2 68 
Printed 

Statements 3 26 7 3 1 0 40 
Professional 

Advice 4 5 0 sf 0 0 16 


Since a knowledge of the sources of prejudice was consid- 
ered almost as valuable as knowledge of the kinds of prejudices, 
an attempt was made to collect information along this line.. The 
slide shows the results of this part of the investigation. On 
account of the fact that no definite knowledge of the source of 
prejudice is possessed by the housewives interviewed, these 
figures can only be taken as rough indicators, and not actual 
measurements. Although smallest numerically, professional 
advice is possibly the strongest factor, for such advice is more 
likelv to be followed than are conclusions drawn from any of 
the other sources. It may be said in passing, however, that 
in all the hospitals visited, canned foods are extensively, and in 
some cases almost exclusively used. Only one doctor practicing 
in these hospitals was reported as refusing to allow any canned 
foods to be given to his patients. 

In an investigation of this sort, it must always be remem- 
bered that at best only rather vague and intangible ideas can be 
gathered, and those must be used, not as definite measures, but 
as indicators of existing conditions. : 

Prejudices regarding canned foods do exist, these being 
against all products in some cases and against specific products 
in others. The most important is the unfounded fear that sick- 
ness is likely to result from the consumption of canned foods. 
Of lesser importance are the fears of possible metallic contami- 
nation and of the presence of preservatives. No great difference 
is shown in the various parts of the country in regard to any 
of these objections. 

There are differences in the character of objections found 
among those of different income groups. 

Personal experience and statements of friends and neighbors 
er reported to be the sources of most of the adverse opinions 

eld. 

The first survey indicated, and the second confirmed, the 
preference of most housewives for the raw. products mainly on 
the basis of flavor, although price is an important factor. ; 

Many of these prejudices have little foundation, while others 
have a real basis for their existence. The removal of some of the 
objections referred to, the teach of the value, the manufacturing 
methods and the uses, through any means which will reach 
the largest groups of the potential consumers, may be expected 
to increase the consumption of canned foods to the joint advant- 
age of the grower, the canner, the distributor and the consumer. 

The object of this investigation and the topic of this paper is 
a study of prejudices against canned foods, and considerable 
time has been spent in discussing them. {In order that any 
misconception of the importance of the impressions which have 
been discussed, it seems only right to say something of the 
obvious merits of canned foods. The great convenience of can- 
ned products, their wholesomeness and nutritive value, as well 
as the quality of the better grades has more-than offset many 
of the objections, if one considers the recent development of the 
industry. The consumption of canned foods, measured by the 
production, has about doubled between 1914 and 1925, while the 
population has only grown from about 97,000,000 to 115,000,000, 
an increase of 18.5 per cent. approximately. 

It is interesting to note that during the same period, the 
consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables, judging from the 
carlot movements, has grown at an equal rate. While these 
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changes. have been taking place, there has been a corresponding 
decrease in the consumption of some of the great stables, such 
bread and meats. 

Canned foods all through the year are in direct competition 
with similar products, and naturally it is to the interest of the 
industry to remove as far as possible, all just causes for com- 
plaint on the part of the consumer, and through appropriate 
educational methods to eradicate unjust causes for complaints 
and to advertise the known merits of the product. 

In closing, it may be said that naturally the Department of 
Commerce is not attempting to promote the interests of one food 
product as against another. The Department is essentially a 
fact-finding institution and as in the case of canned foods, when 
an investigation is requested by an industry, and attempt has 
been made to set forth only the unbiased facts which have been 
assembled in a rather limited investigation. It is assumed that 
the industry itself is best able to make valuable use of the facts, 
and accordingly no recommendations are being made. 


CHAIRMAN DAVIDSON: I am sure we can all see the 
necessity that something be done to give the consuming public 
a better knowledge of canned foods and to overcome these 
prejudices. 

The next speaker is a man well versed in knowledge of the 
final distribution of foods. He is a real man although perhaps 
not so well known to you as some of the other speakers, but I 
assure you that he is one who speaks with firmness and knowl- 
edge. Pienn pleasure in presenting to you my friend and co- 
worker, Mr. John Coode, President of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. 


NOTE—Mr. Coode’s address will follow in full at the end of 
Friday’s session. 


TOMATO AND TOMATO PRODUCTS 
SECTION 


TUESDAY MORNING, JAN. 24, 9:30 A. M. 


John S. Souder, Chairman, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN SOUDER: The Tomato Section will please 
come to order. 

The first business is the appointment of Nominating Com- 
mittee, and I nominate Mr. Roy Nelson, of Missouri, Chairman; 
Mr. L. S. Hires, of New Jersey; and Mr. L. V. Burton, of Indiana. 

We will now proceed with our program and Mr. F. C. Gaylord, 
Specialist in Marketing, of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
will talk to us on the subject of “Raw Stock Buying by United 
States Grades.” 


TTOMATO GRADE INVESTIGATIONS 
By F. C. GAYLORD 
Specialist in Marketing, Purdue University 
LaFayette, Ind. 


ANNING crop tomatoes play an important part in a defl- 

nite farm rotation, not only in Indiana but in many other 

of the important canning states. During the past, emphasis 
often has been placed on volume both in the raw and manufac- 
tured product, rather than quality. 

The volume production on high quality tomato products. 
requires more attention to the raw product than is now being 
received. The mixing of culls, green and decayed fruits with 
sound, red ripe tomatoes, lowers quality. 

During the 1927 season the grading and classifying of the 
tomatoes received by Indiana packers was carried on in thirteen 
factory districts representative of the various tomato sections 
of the State. 

As a basis for this work the United States Grades for Can- 
ning Crop Tomatoes were used. Tomatoes from 940 different 
growers were graded over a period of six weeks. A total of 
3,265 loads or 3,518 tons were graded and classified. 

As a result of this work, it was found in 1927 that an ever- 
age of 30.4 per cent. were U. S. No. 1s;50.6 per cent. were U. S. 
No. 2’s, while 19 per cent. were culls, or unfit to manufacture 
into quality products. 

These investigations show that tomatoes delivered at a flat 
rate of $12.00 per ton actually cost the canner $14.95 per ton 
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for the usable tomatoes. The price does not allow for the extra 
cost of washing, cutting and removing the large quantities of 
decayed and green tomatoes. The cost of the usable tomatoes 
in some factories of the State averaged $16.22 to $17.67 a ton. 

Culls constitute one of the greatest losses to the canning 
factory. Some of the most important causes for culls were 
green, decay, sunburn and disease. 

Investigation in 1927 showed that 72 per cent of all cull loss 
was preventable, as 35.91 per cent. were culls because the toma- 
= were too green, while 35.82 pr cent were discarded because 
of decay. 

The quality of tomatoes delivered depended more upon the 
grower than the season. The good grower usually delivered 
good toniatoes throughout the season. 

The buying of tomaties at a flat contract price is unjust, as 
the producer of red ripe sound tomatoes receives the same price 
per ton for his high quality tomatoes as the grower who delivers 
inferior ones. 

The results of these grading investigations indicate that no 
relation exists between the quality of the load and its size. 

Both the quantity and the quality of tomatoes canned were 
increased by packing from graded tomatoes rather than field 
run. The average pack from U. S. No. 1’s and U. S. No. 2’s 
was 58 per cent. more per ton than from field run, and the per- 
centage of fancys and extra standards was increased. 

Grading of tomatoes would benefit both the grower and the 
canner. It would enable the grower to get paid for the quality 
of tomatoes delivered and provide an incentive for him to grow 
higher quality. The canner would benefit as it would place 
the emphasis on high quality raw product which would enable 
him to pack higher quality manufactured products. 

Indiana canners hold an enviable position in respect to 
buying tomatoes on a graded basis. There is so little competi- 
tion on the open market. Most of the factories are large and 
have growers who deliver large tomatoes. Present relations 
between growers and canners are such that closer co-operation 
is not only possible but desirable. 

The establishing of the grading system in Indiana would 
provide a simple economical, impartial, accurate and rapid 
means of procuring a higher quality raw product, the first 
essential to a more profitable state-wide canning industry. 


CHAIRMAN SOUDER: Has anyone any questions he 
wishes to.ask Mr. Gaylord? 


MR. BARKER: I would like to ask what in your judgment 
are the possibilities of the farmer bringing in more No. 1 grade 
as compared with No. 2 and culls, what are the possibilities 
from the standpoint of soil and weather conditions of increas- 
ing the Number 1’s? 

MR. GAYLORD: What I have to say is based on what I 
have observed not only this year, but over a period of years. 


I think it is perfectly possible in any one year to get a high 
percentage of No. 1’s, and I have talked with a lot of growers 
and they have told me that they could deliver the goods if they 
could get the money for them, but they were not doing it. We 
used to think that it was the small grower that delivered the 
better tomatoes, but we found in Indiana that the fellow who 
brought in eighty or a hundred bushels usually brought in 
better than the fellow that brought in just a few tomatoes. 

I have gone over this matter in regard to the season. We 
had a bad season in Indiana last year, and yet we had a per- 
centage of growers who brought in good quality tomatoes, and 
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we found that those fellows were using better agricultural meth- 
ods. Our Ten Ton Tomato Clubs have done a lot towards bring- 
ing about this condition. They use more fertilizer, they do more 
cultivating and get the weeds out and use a better plant. 

As I have said, I have talked with a large number of grow- 
ers and they said that if they could get a better price for the 
No. 1’s they would bring in the tomatoes and it would largely 
eliminate the culls, because culls are the green tomatoes and 
the rotten tomatoes, they form a large per cent of the culls. 
Eliminate those and you will get your higher grade tomatoes. 

MR. BARNES: I understood you to say that the canner 
hired the inspector and that possibly he would favor that can- 
ner and would penalize some and pass up others. Isn’t the 
State of Indiana rich enough to have State inspectors who 
would pass on the tomatoes themselves, irrespective of the 
farmer or canner, who would have nothing to say with regard 
to it? It seems to me that if the State would furnish the in- 
spectors that would materially increase the quality of the toma- 
toes, because if a grower knew that he was coming up against 
a State inspector he would not put in any culls or poor grade 
of tomatoes. 

MR. GAYLORD: That is what we have in mind. I said 
that in the past the inspection work was done through inspec- 
tors hired by the canner, but if we adopt a general grade, a 
United States grade, or a grade for the tomatoes in Indiana, we 
will ask to put in a system of disinterested Federal inspection, 
State and Federal inspection, in which inspection the canner or 
grower will have nothing to say. The grower will take the 
money for the tomatoes as delivered and the canner will pay for 
the load as graded by the disinterested inspector. 

That seems to be the only solution in regard to inspection, a 
disinterested, impartial, fair, accurate method of inspecting the 
tomatoes as delivered. 

MR. NELSON: What percentage of tomatoes did you get 
cf No. 2 as compared with No. 17 

MR. GAYLORD: Well, I don’t know if this will answer 
your question or not, but on this chart here, take factory No. 6, 
these are 2% size cans. Here there were packed 19 dozen fancy, 
44.3 extra standard, and there is no statement there as the No. 
1’s. Then we had a bunch of red-ripe pulp stock that we did 
not can. 

In this other one here we packed no fancy; we packed 38.8 
dozen of extra standard and 36.3 of standards. Now for field 
run on the same day we packed 14.2 dozen cans of fancy, 23.5 
dozen cans of extra standard and 28.4 dozen cans of standard 
and approximately the same figures from that canning factory. 
One verified the other. In each case we have pulp stock left 
over. We peeled everything we could peel. We instructed the 
peelers to peel everything that they could peel. 

MR. NELSON: Will those figures be included in your re- 
po 


rt? 
MR. GAYLORD: Yes, in the report that will be out right 
away. 

MR. SMITH: Does that show the variety of tomatoes taken 
into consideration? Was that all one variety or not? 

MR. GAYLORD: We did not take into consideration va- 
riety. There is very little change in the variety of tomatoes in 
Indiana, I, think, and I think it could be safely stated that 75 
per cent of the tomatoes packed in Indiana are Baltimore and, 
of course, I think the large percentage of that is the Indiana 
strain of Baltimore. What we were interested in was the grade 
of the raw product to create the quality. 

A MEMBER: What is the differential in price between No. 
1 and No. 2 grade tomatoes? 

MR. GAYLORD: That is a very difficult question to an- 
swer. I have it here, which I will be glad to give you, and which 
I want to go over with the Indiana canners. I have fixed the 
range of differentials based on last year’s grades, and I want to 
meet some of the canners. I think Kenneth Ryder is making 
arrangements to have a meeting immediately after this meet- 
ing is concluded, and we can then go over what should be the 
differentials. I take these because these are the differentials of 
the Indiana canners and not what I think they ought to be. I 
think that canners can afford to pay from $16 to $18 for No. 1’s 
and somewhere round $10 to $12 for No. 2’s. I think I ean 
show any canner that he can afford to do that and make a lot 
of money. I will be glad to show you this. On a differential 
of 17 to 10 the cost last year would have been $12.52. On a dif- 
ferential of 16 to 10 it would have been $12.26. On a differ- 
ential of 15 to 9 the price would have been $11.16. On a differ- 
ential of 18 to 12 the price would have been $14.16. 

CHAIRMAN SOUDER: In Indiana we have all kinds of 
tomatoes and we have all kinds of politicians and we have all 
kinds of weather. The tomatoes and politicians are like bed- 
bugs. It is a disgrace to have them, but we do not have to 
keep. them, and we will get rid of both of them. Once in a 
while we send a Governor south on a vacation. The weather, 
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we have no control over. We will now hear from a man from 
another section of the country who never has any trouble. They 
always have sunshine out there and when they get the rain they 
run it down the mountain streams and irrigate with it. 

"We will now hear from Preston McKinney, Secretary of the 
California Canners League, who will talk about California 
Tomatoes. 


CALIFORNIA TOMATOES 
By PRESTON MCKINNEY 


WISH the Chairman would give us some kind of written 

guarantee that we would have no troubles in California— 

because we have them. We try not to admit them, but we 
have them, and a good many of them. 

When I was a boy ten years old, my greatest ambition was 
to be a locomotive engineer, and when I was about seventeen 
I developed a new ambition to go on the stage, and for the first 
time in my life I have accomplished it today. I am on a the- 
atrical stage, so I have accomplished something anyway. 

I will only take a few minutes. I am a substitute for Mr. 
Hume, and I am paying the price that I should pay because 
I made an error in connection with the program. I was working 
with Mr. Gorrell to get the men that we wanted to give talks 
for the Section, and somehow or other I got it mixed up and 
Mr. Hume did not know until he read the program this morning 
that he was to speak, so both my audience and myself are now 
paying the penalty. . 


PRESTON McKINNEY 


It does occur to me, particularly after hearing Mr. Gaylord’s 
most interesting talk, that you would be interested in some of. 
the ‘details of our difficulties, which we admit, and our efforts 
to overcome them in packing tomatoes. We grow a tomato 
out there that on account of our climatic and soil conditions is 
quite different from yours. It is much larger and it contains 
more juice and is not round but is fluted, and has many lobes 
on it of good meat which have to be taken off, and makes it 
necessary for us to pack our tomatoes with the puree and trim- 
mings. We handle the tomatoes in the following way: When 
the tomatoes come into the cannery we begin a very thorough 
job of taking out all the defective parts of the tomato, which 
pass out as waste. Then after that job is done—you know our 
product is more soft than yours and breaks down more easily 
than yours does—then after the cleaning job is completed, these 
parts are put into the cyclone and concentrated into a puree 
which is poured back on the product. I think we can thank you 
gentlemen for the fact that on account of the way that we 
label our product there has been a question as to whether it is 
a proper product, and it has brought us to see the necessity for 
very extreme care in building up a method of protecting that 
product, so that we know and can prove at all times that our 
tomatoes with the puree and trimmings as well as our solid 
packed tomatoes are wholesome in all particulars. And I would 
like to show you how we have built up that belief and its results 
a I think it might be of some value to the Indiana canners 
and others. 
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I remember very well our first effort to better our product 
and improve our quality. It was in San Jose about six years 
ago that we decided that we would employ three inspectors 
jointly for the industry in that district. We found that it 
would be possible to get them deputized by the county health 
officers for the reason that the work they did was clearly a 
public health matter, in that our whole purpose was to see to it 
that the tomatoes that came into our canneries had the minimum 
of splits and overripes, greens, etc., in them. Our law, as does 
I think all State laws, certainly the Federal law as you know, 
provides that any food product unfit for human consumption 
can be confiscated, and with that as a basis, and with the help 
of the department and the county back of us, these men were 
employed and put under their direction at our expense. I well 
remember a meeting we had in the old Vendome Hotel in San 
Jose. We got together there, the men, both the State men and 
our own experts, who we felt knew tomatoes best, and we got 
a lot of samples of tomatoes, many boxes, and it was a messy 
job, but I think a most important step in the history of Cali- 
fornia packers because many other developments have come 
out of it. We took those tomatoes, each one took a box and 
sorted out the tomatoes, and we were all as fair as we possibly 
could be, from the State enforcement point of view and from 
the commercial point of view, in keeping out the tomatoes that 
should not be in. Then we turned these men loose. Their job 
was to be out in the field, at the cannery-receiving stations 
along the road, as the loads came in, to see to it that the 
minimum quantity of defective tomatoes was permitted to come 
in. It took some time and trouble, but slowly we evolved that 
to the point in Santa Clara County where the grade of our 
tomatoes improved because these men knew the men who were 
growing these tomatoes and knew that the tomatoes that were 
delivered to the cannery had to have an absolute commercial 
minimum of defective tomatoes. 


This worked out so well that other districts became inter- 
ested in it, and I think the second year there were five men, and 
there were two men in the Sacramento district. It soon spread 
to other districts in Northern California, and we had, I think, 
about eight men. It was a little super-legal in that it was 
county enforcement, but it had the full approval of the State 
officials because we were doing the job; we were keeping out 


= the canneries the grade of tomatoes that should not be in 
there. 


So, two years ago, the State Board of Health and ourselves 
jointly went before the Legislature and an enabling act was 
passed whereby the State itself would take over the job. The 
bill was so worded that we had to finance it, which we do. We 
pay over into the State Treasury a sum of money which is de- 
termined by the State Board of Health under this law, a sum 
necessary for the employment of these inspectors. Last year 
this season there were forteen men out who covered the whole 
State, and succeeded in keeping out the inferior tomatoes, and 
we feel that that has very largely solved our problem of quality. 


The text of this whole idea was expressed by Professor Lee 
at the time of the first meeting. He said, “If you get good 
sound tomatoes into the cannery you get good sound tomatoes 
into the can,” and we have worked on that basis so successfully 
that there have been no State or Federal seizures, that I know 
of, in several years. We have removed the prejudice which 
some have against that product in quite a number of cases, and 
I think everyone will agree that we have developed a system 
which is practical and which protects us and protects the public 
and puts our receiving and canning on a uniform basis. 

I thank you very much. 


CHAIRMAN SOUDER: We will now take a little journey 
across the country to the other coast and we will hear from Mr. 
Earle Withgott, who is President of the Tri-State Packers As- 


sociation of Easton, Md., who will talk to us on “Market Con- 
ditions.” 


MR. McKINNEY: May I make a correction? 
CHAIRMAN SOUDER: Certainly. 


MR. McKINNEY: I referred to the inspection work in Cali- 
fornia and I stated that this work was being done only in 
Northern California, or I may have used that expression. I 
wish to say that the work of inspection of California started in 
San Jose and slowly developed into other parts of Northern 
California, and soon was taken up in the South, and is State- 
wide today. The Southern and Northern California canners 
are working along exactly the same lines, co-operating in every 
particular, and I feel that perhaps I did a little injustice to 
Southern California men, and I would not do that for the world. 

Chairman Souder: We will now hear from Mr. Withgott. 
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MARKET CONDITIONS 
By W. EARLE WITHGOTT, PRESIDENT 
Tri-States Packers Association, Easton, Md. 


HE Tri-States extend to the National Association and its 
friends the season’s greetings and hearty thanks for the 
many kindnesses you have so generously rendered it. 

Market conditions in canned tomatoes or any product are 
governed by certain fundamental principles: The law of supply 
and demand, intelligent production and manufacture not to ex- 
ceed this demand, informing the public on the wholesomeness, 
purity, value and quality of the finished product. 

The market has improved within the last sixty days, not for 
any economic reason, but because the packers who from ignor- 
ance of the market, from necessity of either finances: or inade- 
quate warehousing, were forced to dump their product, have 
now been partially eliminated; and the market, now we are sure, 
rests more securely in stronger channels. There was never any 
reason, either prior to or after the packing season, for a 67%e 
or 70c market on No. 2 tomatoes, and such a market not only 
retards purchasing, but breaks the faith of the jobber and the 
consumer as well. Price-cutting is demoralizing. Advance and 
you will need a cordon of police to hold back the crowd; retreat 
and you travel alone. Remember, they that won’t be coun- 
selled, can’t be helped. 


W. EARLE WITHGOTT 


Another year has passed with its cares and disappointments, 
of which I trust you had none, and as we are standing on the 
threshold of 1928, full of possibilities and opportunities, what 
greater ideal could be cherished than to resolve to pack no sur- 


plus, to pack quality and to sell only at a profit? Surely in 
this day of keen competition, of changes in the method of dis- 
tribution and marketing,.we must strive toward quality and 
service and co-operation, which is the life of trade, and not 
competition. 

Gentlemen, we have a mission to fulfill; the canning industry 
is a remedy for some human need, otherwise no reason exists 
for its survival. The business is basically sound. What hap- 
pens in time of emergencies, or war, or railroad strikes? The 
first thought is a survey of the food supply, and regardless of 
where the trouble or how far distant any product may grow, 
yet the fruits from the tropics reach us, the vegetables are car- 
ried to the mountains, and the love of life and the pursuit of 
happiness continues. 

There is, however, a serious problem confronting the canned 
tomato industry. There is not a month in the year when prac- 
tically all of our larger retail stores do not carry fresh toma- 
toes. It is estimated that although but 33 per cent of the fresh 
tomatoes harvested are ever marketed (90 per cent of the to- 
matoes grown for manufacture are packed), the tremendous 
influx of fresh tomatoes from the Mexican West Coast, Ha- 
vana, the Bahamas and other countries, if canned, equal more 
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than 12,000,000 cases of No. 3 cans, or practically a normal 
annual consumption. 

Perhaps the following authentic statistics will be of some 
interest: There were exported from the Mexican West Coast 
to the United States in the 1926-1927 season 4,636 cars or 52,014 
tons of fresh tomatoes, an increase over 1920 of 500 per cent, 
and this with a none too good year on account of disease. Of 
these, only 448 cars went to Los Angles and 171 to San Fran- 
cisco, leaving 4,017 cars to mostly Eastern markets. Five 
thousand five hundred cars are anticipated during the 1927- 
1928 season. In November, just passed, Mexico shipped us 349 
tons, at a value of $31,240. It costs $15 to $20 per car to 
cross the border. Havana exported to the United States in 
1927, 12,000,000 pounds, or 5,000 tons of fresh tomatoes. The 
Bahamas in the 1926-1927 season shipped us 9,311,000 pounds, 
or 4,655 tons, an increase over the preceding year of 48 per 
cent, and indications point to the same increase this year over 
last season. The British West Indies and Canada in 1926 sent 
——— pounds, or 2,676 tons, a 40 per cent increase over 

Canned tomatoes alone from Italy increased from 9,622,695 
pounds in 1922 to 82,125,088 pounds in 1926, an increase of over 
800 per cent, while tomato paste from Italy doubled in 1926 
over 1924. 

How can this competition of fresh tomatoes and the for- 
eign canned product be overcome? By giving and observing 
statistics and packing accordingly, by close co-operation, by 
marketing in orderly fashion (this can easily be done through 
the Federal Warehouse Act which now includes canned foods 
and permits proper financing), by keeping costs and selling 
only when we obtain a fair margin above cost, by commanding 
the greatest asset of all, respect and integrity, which is the 
priceless ingredient of every product. Good will is that inde- 
finable something with an intangible value. When we sell, do 
we represent everything “as is?” Mistakes in good faith are 
pardonable, but misrepresentations in bad faith are as bad as 
theft. Instruct the salesman and the grocer to tastily display 
his wares, for “the eyes is the window of the soul and the win- 
dow is the eye of the store. Keep it bright.” 

I am optimistic on the future for canned tomatoes and 
their by-products. Their nutritive and medicinal qualities are 
a necessity. I am thoroughly convinced recent packs have 
shown an improved quality, but let’s go further, always bear- 
ing in mind “Bread cast upon the water will return.” 

We can improve on labelling and on _ standardization, in 
which national interest is being manifested. : 

The pack of 1927 is estimated at only normal, and with the 
small pack of 1926, there is no reason for spot stocks to be 
sacrificed. The Tri-States packed the equivalent of 4,920,000 
cases of No. 3 cans. With 35 per cent of the money spent in 
the United States last year in grocery and delicatessen stores, 
tomatoes should receive their just share. 

So I hope with these thoughts intrenched no one will con- 
sider selling No. 2 tomatoes for less than 85 cents; No. 3’s, 
$1.25, and No. 10’s for $4.00, and I look for even higher prices. 
These and more can be realized if we will hold firm and take 
no unscrupulous advice. The market condition is just what you 
and I make it. Let’s operate on a business basis or else not 
operate. It is only fair to ourselves and to our neighbor. 

To know what to do is wisdom, 
To know how to do it is skill, 
To do the thing as it should be done, is service. 

My friends, let’s be creative and render the greatest and 
happiest need—Service. 


CHAIRMAN SOUDER: We will now hear from Mr. Thomp- 
son of the National Canners Association Research Laboratories 
at Washington, who will speak to us on “Specifications for In- 
cubator for Testing Canned Foods.” 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR INCUBATORS 


FOR TESTING CANNED Foops 
By R. J. THOMPSON 
National Canners Association Research Laboratories 


OMATO canners are beginning to realize the value of 
systematic incubation as an aid in the determination of 
the condition of their pack from the standpoint of ster- 
ility. The haphazard method of overhauling each day’s pack 
to find the swells is inadequate and expensive. The incubation 
of samples systematically taken each day furnishes informa- 
tion of definite value to the canner particularly in conjunction 
with the coding and segregation of cans in the warehouse. 
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Incubation of samples at the proper temperature hastens the 
action of organisms that may not have been killed in the pro- 
cess, so that results are available in 48 hours which might not 
be available in much longer time if the cans were allowed to 
remain at the temperature of the warehouse. 


Many canners have already in use some form of device for 
the holding of canned foods at temperatures around 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit in order to get some idea of the sterilizing 
efficiency of their cooks. Enquiries have been made regarding 
the construction of these heated spaces and this short sum- 
mary is given in answer to these requests. 


Canners operating a number of lines will find it more profit- 
able to construct an incubator of the permanent type described 
later. Small canners operating one or two lines will find the 
box incubators used by the laboratory in its field work very 
satisfactory. 

CONSTRUCTION 


_Probably the cheapest form of incubator where the re- 
quired temperature will not exceed 100 degrees Fahrenheit is 
a small room, in which the windows are tightly boarded and 
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the door weather-stripped to reduce air filtration to a mini- 
mum. Very often a corner of a large room is enclosed with 
%-inch tongue and grove material, covered on the outside with 


building paper. The heat loss through enclosed corner of the 
room is not as great as would be the case if the room were 
built in the open. The heat loss, however, can be still further 
cut down by making a double wall by nailing tongue and grove 
boards on both sides of a 2x4 frame and filling in the space 
with a non-conductor like sawdust or mineral wool. 


The more expensive incubators for incubating tempera- 
tures up to 130 degrees Fahrenheit, with very little heat loss, 
can be built out of hollow tile or wood framing lined with 
2-inch cork board and a double coat of cement plaster. The 
cork board can be easily nailed to a wood board foundation 
or plastered to the tile wall with cement. The inner coating 
of cement plaster on the cork board should be considered in- 
dispensable. 

The floor of the incubator should be tight and constructed 
of the same material as the rest of the room. As a general 
rule, cans should not be placed on the floor, but raised at least 
several inches. Solid shelving to hold either individual cans 
or cases retards the circulation of heated air and should be 
avoided by boring sufficient holes in the shelves or by using 
wire screens. 

One very important point in designing the interior of the 
incubator is to allow for an occasional washing, in case swelled 
cans burst. 

While ordinary doors, if carefully weatherstripped, will an- 
swer the purpose for 100 degrees incubation, it is desirable to 
secure refrigerator doors where the incubating temperature 
will be as high as 130 degrees. 


CIRCULATION OF HEAT 


Heated air tends to rise, producing natural circulation. On 
a well-constructed incubator of about 7 feet height, a variation 
of 5 degrees between top and the bottom may be found. This 
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variation can be reduced somewhat by placing small ventila- 
tors in the roof. Mechanical circulation of the air in a well- 
insulated incubator is the only means of maintaining a uni- 
form temperature within 1 degree Fahrenheit. The warm air 
at the top of the room is withdrawn by a suction fan and 
forced into the room near the bottom. By properly distribut- 
ing the suction ducts at the top of the room a very even tem- 
perature can be maintained. Another method which is some- 
times employed is to circulate the air by a fan. The general 
type of portable fan, however, will not stand up under con- 
tinuous 24-hour service and in the long run does not prove 
satisfactory. 
HEATING MEDIUM 


Probably the most satisfactory method of heating is by 
electricity. Heating units and electric thermostats for con- 
trolling the temperature can be bought at any electric supply 
store. By trial the wattage necessary to heat the incubator to 
1 or 2 degrees below the desired temperature is ascertained. 
The wattage necessary to heat the room for the remaining de- 
grees is then connected in series with the thermostat. The 
heating units are located at the end of the duct through which 
the air enters the room. Ordinarily electricity is available 
night and day, all year round, so that an electrically heated 
incubator is always ready for work. The operating cost will 
probably be higher than for steam. 


The heating of the incubator may be accomplished by steam 
pipe laid under a slated floor or around the wall several inches 
above the floor. Temperature control devices to those used on 
retorts and blanchers can be obtained from those houses now 
supplying temperature control equipment to canners. Steam 
is always available during the canning season during the day, 
but not all night, so that at night when thhe steam is shut off, 
the temperature of the incubator will fall in proportion to the 
radiation of heat from the room. With a well-constructed in- 
cubator this drop in temperature should not be sufficient to 
cause the elimination of steam as a heating medium. 


There are a number of other heating mediums—coal stoves, 
gas stoves and kerosene stoves. A far greater fire risk attends 
the use of these methods. Oftentimes long after the packing 
plant has shut down it becomes desirable to incubate cases of 
goods in order to get some idea of dormant spoilage. Coal 
stoves can be used successfully, provided some attention is 
paid for inducing a little circulation of the air. 


Our laboratory has successfully used small wood incubators 
in connection with the bacteriological field survey. These in- 
cubators have a capacity of 7 to 14 cases of No. 2 cans. Last 
season such a box incubator was constructed at a canning 
plant in an afternoon, installed with heating units and thermo- 
regulator and was ready for incubation of experimentally 
packed cans the next morning. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SMALL INCUBATORS HOLDING 
7 TO 14 CASES OF No. 2 CANS 


The best seasoned %-inch tongue and groove boards of the 
pine variety, free from knots, should be chosen. Inside dimen- 
sions are approximately 28x22x54 inches. The door may be 
any convenient width between 18 and 28 inches. Even though 
well-seasoned wood is_ selected, there will be considerable 
shrinkage, so that when temperatures around 130 degrees Fah- 
henreit are maintained, an outside covering of building paper 
is recommended. The better the insulation, the less will be the 
cost of maintaining the desired temperature. 


Shelves should be made from heavy wire screening, held in 
place either by wood battens or adjustable shelf holders held 
in a rack. The latter method is much more preferred, as the 
space between shelves can be adjusted to suit the conditions. 
The spacing of the shelves is 10 inches, with a 14-inch space 
for the bottom compartment. Cans are placed on the shelf in 
single layers and in regular order, so that there is ample op- 
portunity for circulation of air up between the cans. Another 
layer of cans can be placed directly over the first layer, there- 
by doubling the capacity. Solid shelves should not be used. 


Three 165-watt heating units are ample when 98 degrees 
Fahrenheit is maintained and 5 united when 130 degrees Fah- 
renheit is held, provided the temperature of the outside air is 
not below 50 degrees Fahrenheit. These units for either 110 
or 220 volts are held about one inch above asbestos board by 
binding posts. Units of the covered type are recommended 
rather than the open coil. Care should be taken to insulate 
the bottom compartment of the incubator with asbestos. If 
open coil units are used, they should be protected with a metal 
screen. When a temperature of 98 degrees is desired, two 
units are placed directly across the line controlled by a turn- 
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button switch, and the other unit is operated through the ther- 
mostat or regulator. When the higher temperature is de- 
sired, three units are placed across the line and two units oper- 
ated through the regulator. The number of units required to 
operate any incubator box can be ascertained by trial. The 
cost of heating these boxes can be readily estimated from the 
total wattage of the units used and the cost per K. W. hour. 


A bimetallic regulator of the helical type has proven very 
satisfactory in controlling the temperature in these box incu- 
bators. A condenser is used in parallel with the regulator to 
reduce the sparking at the points of contact. The regulator is 
usually placed at the middle of one side of the box about mid- 
way between the third and fourth shelf. Care should be taken 
to keep cans at least 2 inches away from the regulator. 


The thermometer should be inserted in a small hole in the 
center of the top and allowed to extend 6 or 8 inches into the 
box. Circulation of air is provided for by drilling four %-inch 
holes equally spaced on a 4-inch circle at the center of the top 
and bottom of the box. Plugs of cotton can be used to stop 
the holes as the occasion requires. An asbestos board is sus- 
pended about 5 inches above the heating units in order to pre- 
vent the direct radiation of heat upon the can immediately 
over the units. As the box is used, the wood will dry out, so 
that the circulation problem then becomes one of plugging up 
the openings to prevent undue loss of heat. 


CHAIRMAN SOUDER: At this time I believe we will hear 
from the Chairman of the Imports Committee, Mr. Carl Scud- 
der, who has something he wishes to talk about. 


MR. SCUDDER: A great many of you have heard this be- 
fore, but I want to take this matter up with you again. | 


I wish to give you an account of an interview with Mr. H. L. 
Lourie of the United States Tariff Commission regarding in- 
vestigation on canned tomatoes and tomato paste. This is the 
interview which Dr. Loomis had with Mr. Lourie. 


INVESTIGATION OF CANNED TOMATOES AND 
‘TOMATO PASTE 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. H. L. LOURIE 
United States Tariff Commission 


R. LOURIE said that the Commission has practically 
completed its field investigations, and as soon as the 
material collected is put in shape for the preliminary 


report for the Commission, it will then be ready to call the. 


public hearing required under the Tariff Act. While he could 
not speak for the Commission, he explained .with a degree of 
certainty when the hearing will be called, and he thought that 
a notice would probably go out about March 1, which would mean 
that the hearing would be held about April 1. 

He said that as far as securing data on production costs 
from domestic canners the Commission has secured all the data 
that they required, and he expressed his appreciation of the 
co-operation which had been given by all of the canners visited 
in connection with this investigation. 

In addition to information relating particularly to production 
costs, he felt that it would be helpful to the Commission if the 
industry would secure information showing the extent of compe- 
tition exerted by the imported products against the products of 
the various sections of the domestic industry. Any specific in- 
formation relative to the effect on sales in the eastern sections 
of the United States produced by the increasing imports of 
Italian canned tomatoes and tomato paste would have a very 
direct bearing on this subject. Any data which may indicate 
that a decline in sales of domestic canned tomatoes in communi- 
ties which have a large population of Italian descent will be 
valuable if this information covers the period of increasing 
tomato imports. 

The Commission will also appreciate information on market- 
ing problems encountered by the domestic canners of tomatoes 
and tomato paste, and it would be glad to have any comments 
on the cost figures collected by the Commission, which will be 
included in the preliminary report issued prior to the hearing. 
That report will also probably include costs of labor and raw 
materials, both in this country and abroad, and any information 
which can be offered to supplement this data will be desirable. 

Another question on which the Commission will welcome in- 
formation is whether there is a marked consumer preference 
for imported canned tomato products in comparison with do- 
mestic products or vice versa, and whether this preference is 
reflected in actual difference in price which the consumer is 
willing to pay for these products. 

Summarizing the purpose of the public hearing, as I under- 
stand it, it is the desire of the Commission at this hearing to 
secure as complete information as possible regarding the eco- 
nomic status of the canned tomato industry, and any information 
of an economic nature that the industry desires to present, 

‘the Commission will be glad to receive. 

Since the passage of the flexible provision of the Tariff Act 
October, 1922, there has been more or less dissatisfaction from 
one source or another. Petitions of all sorts have been pre- 
sented to the Tariff Commission, one side asking for increase and 
one for decrease. The Commission has not yet been able, either 
from lack of men or finances or both, to investigate all of these 
petitions. They did, however, agree to investigate differences 
in costs of production and of other facts and conditions relating 
to Fresh Tomatoes and Canned Tomatoes. This order was 
passed June 10, 1927, and properly published. Then on Oc- 
tober 14, 1927, another order was issued including Tomato Paste. 

This will certainly be a problem for the canners and nothing 
should be left undone that will help our cause in this investiga- 
tion. Already several farm federations have expressed their 
willingness to supply information regarding costs of produc- 
tions, etc. All of this will be helpful, but it still remains for 
the canners to furnish most of the information. 

_ The Commission through its inspectors have completed the 
investigation in this country as far as field work is concerned. 
They examined the records of a number of canners in Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Indiana, and the Tri-States. No figures have 
been made known as to their findings. They sent their in- 


vestigators to Italy to make similar investigations without much 
success. 


Since Italy imports more canned tomatoes and tomato paste 
than any other country they have been most active in trying to 
secure a reduction in tariff on these commodities. Shortly after 
the National Convention at Atlantic City the Chairman of the 
Food Products Committee of the Italian Chamber of Commerce 
wrote a letter of protest to the Tariff Commission setting out 
their side of the case. Not only have they done this but they 
have been gathering data for presentation at the public hearing 
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- 1 held before the Commission at some future date yet to be 
xed. 

Again, I repeat, this is an important problem for canners 
and needs serious consideration. This Committee therefore 


-earnestly solicits your assistance in collecting proper data for 


the hearing. In giving this data make sure that it is complete 
in every detail. This means from the production of tomato 
seed, plants, etc., on through the process of manufacture, and 
finally the marketing. 


Miss 
RUT 
ATWATER. 
DIRECTOR 
NOME 
ECONOMICS 
NATIONAL 


CANNERS 
ASSN. 


CHAIRMAN SOUDER: This matter is a very, very impor- 
tant one. We have waked up after so long and found that the 
powerful Italian Chamber of Commerce of New York City 
have been dictating our policy over here and doing our business 
for us, and it is about time that we got out of it. 

MR. SCUDDER: I would be very glad to answer any ques- 
tions from what information we have obtained. ’ 

CHAIRMAN SOUDER: Have any of you any question he 
would wish to ask? : 

If, not, we will hear from the Committee on Definitions 
and Standards of which Mr. Silver is Chairman. 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS 
By WILLIAM SILVER 


AM sorry that probably a number of the tomato canners 

have left the Convention, because really I think that the 

the subject which we are about to present should interest 
every tomato canner in the country, because it is a most vital 
subject. It not only has to do with the definitions and standards 
to be used commercially and their application, but it also has to 
do with the offer on the part of the United States Government, 
under the Warehouse Act, to put the canning industry in a much 
more solid and substantial position to go before the banking 
institutions and obtain assistance in its operations. I trust that 
those who are here will at least spread the news of this report 
because it has been given a great deal of very serious con- 
sideration. 

It began with a Committee of thirty and the reports are 
going to each section—corn, peas, and tomatoes. The Committee 
has been at work on this matter practically since twelve o’clock 
on Sunday. Our first session was for seven hours, so perhaps 
it might be worth while for you gentlemen to give attention to 
this for a few moments. 


I want to say another thing right here. We have found 


through the work of this committee that there is no longer any 
East, any West, any North, or any South. Every section of 
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the country was represented in this Committee and the report 
is absolutely unanimous. 


The report is as follows: 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS FOR 
CANNED TOMATOES AND CANNED TOMATO PRODUCTS 


CANNED TOMATOES 


CANNED TOMATOES are the canned vegetables prepared 
from sound ripe, fresh Tomatoes of any red variety or varieties 
by thoroughly washing and scalding and by proper peeling, 
coring, and trimming, with or without the addition of sugar 
and/or salt, and sterilized by heat. The liquor used for filling 
the spaces between the fruits must not exceed in quantity the 
natural juice of the Tomatoes that is present in the fruit after 
proper peeling, coring, and trimming; but the juice of other 
tomatoes of the same quality and state of preparation may be 
used provided the total quantity of juice is not increased. 
Grade A— 

FANCY TOMATOES are select Tomatoes of excellent flavor, 
uniformly good red color, free from pieces of skin, cores, and 
blemishes, and whole or almost whole, with only a few large 
pieces. 

SOLID PACK TOMATOES are select Tomatoes of excellent 
flavor, uniformly good red color, free from pieces of skin, cores, 
and blemishes, with the tomato meat of such a character and 
so packed into the cans that it shows minimum drained weights 
for the various sized cans as follows: 


Picnic 
(No. 1 Eastern 
No. 3 No.2% No.2Tall No.1Tall Oyster) No. 10 
23 ozs. 19 ozs. 13 ozs. 10% ozs. 7% ozs. 68 ozs. 
Grade B— 


CHOICE TOMATOES are of good flavor, red and practically 
free from under-colored parts, reasonably free from pieces of 
skin, cores and blemishes, and most of them whole or in 
large pieces. 

Grade C— 
STANDARD TOMATOES are of fair flavor, reasonably free 


from under-colored parts, and from pieces of skin, cores, and 
blemishes. 


CANNED TOMATO PRODUCTS 

CANNED TOMATOES WITH PUREE FROM TRIMMINGS 
are the canned vegetables prepared from sound, ripe, fresh 
Tomatoes, of any red variety or varieties, by thoroughly wash- 
ing and scalding and by proper peeling, coring and trimming, 
with or without the addition of sugar and/or salt, and sterilized 
by heat. The drained weight of tomato meat amounts to more 
than 50 per cent of the total contents of the can. The liquor used 
for filling the remaining space is puree from tomato trimmings. 
Grade C— 

STANDARD TOMATOES WITH PUREE FROM TRIM- 
MINGS consist of tomato meat of fair flavor reasonably free 
from under-colored parts and from pieces of skin, cores, and 
blemishes, and with the remaining space in the can filled with 
puree from trimmings. The cut-out of the puree from trim- 
mings is not less than 5.94 per cent tomato solids or has a 
specific gravity of not less than 1.025 and is not more than 8.37 
per cent tomato solids or has a specific gravity of not more 
than 1.035. The tomato meat is of such a character and so 
packed in the cans that it shows minimum drained weights for 
the various cans as follows: 


Picnic 
(No. 1 Eastern 
No. 3 No.2% No.2Tall No.1Tall Oyster) No. 10 
18 ozs. 15 ozs. 10 ozs. 81% ozs. 6 ozs. 54 ozs. 


STRAINED TOMATO is the product obtained by the re- 
moval of the skins, seeds and cores from sound ripe Tomatoes, 
either raw or cooked, by means of a suitable screen or strainer. 

TOMATO PUREE is the product obtained by concentrating 
Strained Tomato so that it contains not less than 5.94 per cent 
tomato solids or has a specific gravity of not less than 1.025. 

HEAVY TOMATO PUREE OR TOMATO PULP is the 
product obtained by concentrating Strained Tomato so that it 
contains not less than 8.87 per cent tomato solids or has a 
specific gravity of not less than 1.035. 

The percentage of tomato solids is determined by drying in 
vacuo at 70° Centigrade. 

(Method of determining drained weights as approved by the 
government to be added hereto.) 


I now wish to call upon Mr. R. A. Grosvenor to make the 
report as to the standards for tomato paste as submitted by the 
Sub-Committee of Tomato Paste Manufacturers, and then I 
have a resolution which I wish to offer. 
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MR. GROSVENOR: The report as to light tomato paste, 
medium tomato paste and heavy tomato paste, is as follows: 

LIGHT TOMATO PASTE is the product obtained by con- 
centrating strained tomato, with or without the addition of 
common salt and/or sweet basil, with or without the addition 
of sodium carbonate to neutralize a part of the tomato acid, so 
that it contains not less than 10 per cent of tomato solids. 

MEDIUM TOMATO PASTE is the product obtained by con- 
centrating strained tomato, with or without the addition of 
common salt and/or sweet basil, with or without the addition of 
sodium carbonate to neutralize a part of the tomato acid, so 
that it contains not less than 20 per cent of tomato solids. 

HEAVY TOMATO PASTE is the product obtained by con- 
centrating strained tomato, with or without the addition of 
common salt and/or sweet basil, with or without the addition of 
sodium carbonate to neutralize a part of the tomato of the 
tomato acid, so that it contains not less than 30 per cent of 
tomato solids. 

MR. SILVER: Before this is finally adopted. by the Board 
of Directors, we thought it was advisable to recommend that 
the opinion of a competent attorney be obtained, since it is pos- 
sible that these definitions might affect the rate of duty which 
is now being collected on tomato paste and which is specified in 
the Tariff. Subject to that we think that these definitions are 
fair and agree pretty well with the various grades of tomato 
paste that are now on the market. 

MR. WILDER: I would suggest that in the third para- 
graph with regard to solid pack tomatoes, the word “prac- 
tically” should be inserted before the words “free from pieces 
of skin, cores and blemishes.” 


Also that the last two paragraphs should read “Tomato 
puree is the product obtained by concentrating strained tomato 
inserting the words—with or without the addition of common 
salt,” and in the last paragraph it should read “Heavy tomato 
puree or tomato pulp is the product obtained by concentrating 
strained tomato—inserting the words—with or without the ad- 
dition of common salt.” 

MR. SILVER: I have a resolution which should be read. 
It is offered by the Committee on Definitions and Standards, 
made by the Sub-Committee on tomatoes and tomato products 
at this convention. I want you to pay special attention to this, 
because it involves considerable. 

I might say in this connection that Mr. Yohe is the head of 
the Bureau which has in charge the United States Warehouse 
Act and he is practically devoting the major portion of his 
time to the development of this Warehouse proposition in order 
that the canners may get the benefit of it under the Warehouse 
Act. He has been here in attendance on this Committee all the 
time for assistance and help and has given a great deal of at- 
tention to it previously in other sections of the country. 

The resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That we appreciate the cordial co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Yohe and Mr. Williams, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the heads of other 
Government Divisions for their assistance in defining 
the various grades of tomatoes and tomato products.” 

With a view to making these definitions more specific and 
to generally interpret them more uniformly, we recognize the 
possibilities of a scoring system, and earnestly recommend 
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such a plan to our members and the industry for their study 
and use wherever practical. ; 

The Tri-State Packers Association, with the assistance of 
Government representatives, has developed such a score sheet 
which is offered as a suggested form in developing this idea. 

In order that the Committee on Definitions and Standards 
may have the benefit of definite experiences of members in ap- 
plying the scoring plan, the Committee urges upon each indi- 
vidual tomato canner, and the various State associations, to 
thoroughly experiment with this plan And report throughout 
the year their results in definite and complete form to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Definitions and Standards, and 
to offer, from time to time, their suggestions towards its most 
effective use. (It is only in this way that constructive criti- 
cism can be made of any plan of scoring recommended by the 
committee.) 

I would like to say that this scoring plan grows as people 
study it and attempt to apply it. I might jokingly remark 
here that some who come to criticize remained to pray. They 
were very much interested, at least, and it seems to grow on 
one. We have a number of scoring cards that have been al- 
ready adopted by the Tri-State Section, and they can be ob- 
tained here by anyone who wishes them as a suggested form 
and basis for work along this line. 

I would respectfully move the adoption of this report, in- 
cluding this resolution. : 

MR. NELSON: I beg to second the motion. ; 

CHAIRMAN SOUDER: You have heard the motion. Is 
there any discussion? Are you ready for the question? All in 
favor of the adoption of this report as stated by Mr. Silver, as 
well as the resolution, will signify by saying “Aye,” the con- 
trary “No.” The “ayes” have it and it is carried. f 

We will now have the report of the Nominating Committee 
of which Mr. Nelson is Chairman. 


THE ELECTION 


MR. NELSON: The Nominating Committee begs to report 
as follows: 

For Chairman, Mr. Gage B. Rodman, of Ogden, Utah. 

For Secretary, Mr. W. Earle Withgott, of Easton, Md. 

I make the motion that these two gentlemen be elected as 
Chairmen and Secretary for the Tomato Section for the en- 
suing year. 

Which motion was duly seconded. 

CHAIRMAN SOUDER: You have heard the motion. Are 
you ready for the question? All those in favor will signify by 
saying “Aye,” the contrary “No.” The “Ayes” have it and the 
motion prevails and I declare these gentlemen elected. 

Is there anything else to come before the meeting? 

If not, we will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 12 noon the Tomato Section of the National 
Canners Association adjourned.) 


WAX AND GREEN BEAN SECTION . 
AND BAKED BEAN SECTION 


TUESDAY, JAN. 24, 1928, 9:30 A. M. 
SOUTH BALL Room, STEVENS HOTEL 


John M. Prophet, Jr., Rochester, N. Y., Chairman of Wax and 
Green Bean Section. 


H. J. McDonald, Elyria, Ohio, Chairman of Baked Bean Section. 


MR. PROPHET: We appoint as members of the Nominating 
Committee, Messrs. Cover (Maryland), Rollins (Michigan), 
Thorne (New York), and Raymond and Sears (Michigan). 

Now this is a joint meeting. The respective chairmen have 
no specific reports to make. We come here to listen to others. 
There is one thought that I would like to pass on, which might 
prove helpful to your new officers, and I hope perhaps give an 
idea for the future programs of these section meetings. 

The question that confronts the officers of these meetings 
always is what shall they have; what do we hold these meetings 
for? Isn’t it really to provoke discussion of the problems that 
face us, and that a profitable discussion of them might help 
solve some of our troubles? 

We have here gentlemen who bring us facts and information. 
But that is brought to us for our discussion. They bring us 
their findings, and it seems to me as though, after listening to 
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these gentlemen, that the most helpful thing would be an in- 
formal and intelligent discussion of these problems which they 
present. 

Now it might surprise some of you to know, just as an 
example of what I mean, that there was more acreage of string 
beans grown for what is called the “fresh market” in one state, 
than all the market of the United States combined that went 
for canning purposes. 

There is a situation that there is no harm of our knowing 
about it, and there is no harm in our discussing it; there is no 
harm in our finding out if we can reason out the causes of that, 
and at the same time study our own statistics. 

We know we pack three and a half to four million cases of 
green beans, and half a million cases of wax beans. Is that our 
goal? Is that enough? What does that make? It makes 
about two-thirds of a can per year per inhabitant for the United 
States. It makes four or five cans per family per year. It 
does seem as though we might, by intelligent co-operation, in- 
crease that one or two cans a year. That would add millions 
to your total packing every year. 

Now we tried to get from some the packers an expression 
as to what they want to come here and listen to. Here is the 
greatest trouble that confronts the bean industry. Well, when 
we got to studying it, it is the same trouble that confronts all 
the canning industry. We don’t have any different trouble than 
the other fellows. 

But in classifying a great many letters that come to our 
Section during the course of the year you can classify them all 
under these heads, and in about the order that is mentioned: 

The first one is Quality. 

There were a very large percentage of people writing about 
the string bean, assuming that food quality is one of our great- 


est troubles. What I mean by that is the inferior grades and 
unscrupulous operations of some of our packers. We refer to 
that with no malice and no charge at all, because we often take 
what the season gives us, and make the best we can out of it. 

The next item brought an equal number of letters, giving 
seed, and of course the diseases of the seed. 

We seem to have a real production problem there, and it 
does seem as though our industry, our seedsmen, our own na- 
tional association, and all the other organizations that we have 
to call upon—it seems as though they could help us in this prob- 
lem. What seed answers our purpose, and what is the best 
seed from a disease-resisting point of view, and all that. 

It is a subject that is professional in the extreme, and 
certainly I would not care to make any remarks about it. 

_ And then the third problem is a merchandising problem. It 
is to get the right character of publicity right through to the 
consumer. 

_ You know the string bean has as few changes, perhaps as 
little, as any vegetable in the process of manufacture. By that 
I mean the ultimate produce goes to the consumer’s table more 
nearly representing what that consumer really looks for and 
expects and wants than any other vegetable that is canned. It 
changes less than spinach, and it changes a whole lot less than 
a lot of vegetables that we pack. And yet very few are used, 
as our statistics show, two-thirds of a can per capita a year of 
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string beans are consumed. And yet we know it is just as 
good, if not better, and that is our position in the industry, as 
the so-called fresh article. 

_ I don’t know whether we can get that term changed at any 
time. We have no quarrel with the producers, the grower and 
the shipper of the raw bean. But to go down in the South and 
pick a crop of beans and ship them up North to New York or 
Chicago, and two or three weeks later to haul them in to some 
public market in the North and call them fresh string beans, is 
against a man’s better common sense, and it seems to me as 
though it is unfair. I don’t know whether it is unfair to the 
point that it should be changed and can be changed or not. I 
don’t know. But this third problem that we have listed here is 
merchandise publicity. 

That is, if we get good, fair sizes and fair grades and 
have an intelligent market point of view for our string bean 
end of the business, it seems to me as though you could get our 
story over to the consumer and perhaps have it consistent. She 
will buy a second can and it will be like the first can. That is 
our problem. 

We haven’t studied the market. I know in our case we 
haven’t. We haven’t studied what the market wants and how 
best to get the story to the trade. 

Now, gentlemen, we are going right on to our program, and 
we have some very interesting papers and information here, and 
I only hope it will provoke some discussion that will help us. 

We are going to call on, first, Mr. A. D. Radebaugh, of the 
American Can Company, who has spent a great deal of time 
and effort in collecting information which is valuable to all of 
us. He is not coming to us with this information as canners; 
but it is just statistics which we are all interested in, and if 
it tells us any story, and we can get any guidance for our in- 
dustry, his work will not have been in vain. 


SOME NEW PROBLEMS OF THE 


CANNING INDUSTRY 
By A. D. RADEBAUGH, CROP PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
American Can Company 


ROBLEMS of the canning industry, like other industries, 

are many. Each of us interested in this important industry 

are more or less inclined to consider the importance of these 
problems largely upon information we have been able to obtain. 

At the time of its origin the saying, “What you don’t know 
won’t hurt you,” may have been worthy of its author. Today 
a business policy based upon such a theory would prove ruinous; 
therefore, knowledge is necessary for success in business. 

With this thought in mind, I shall tell you something of 
what I have learned at first-hand relative to the production and 
marketing of fresh vegetables and their relationship to the can- 
ning industry. 

The growing and marketing of fresh vegetables for consump- 
tion during‘ the late fall, winter, spring and early summer 
months, a comparatively few years ago was of minor importance 
in relation to the growing of vegetables for the canning industry. 
_ Due to better production, grading transportation and market- 
ing facilities the fresh vegetable industry has enjoyed a rapid 
increase until today such commodities as snap, beans, tomatoes, 
spinach, beans and corn are being grown and marketed in quan- 
tities, which, may be briefly said, offer a real menace to the 
canned foods industry. 

With the thought obtaining complete and exact information 
relative to the growing and marketing of fresh vegetables, the 
company with whom I am associated, requested me to visit these 
fresh vegetables growing areas of the United States, Mexico 
and Cuba and as far as possible obtain facts that would be of 
value to canners of the United States, regarding the following: 

(1) Season of production; (2) cost of production; (3) per- 
centage of crop marketable; (4) comparison of production, grad- 
ing, marketing and quality of fresh vegetables, versus for 
canning; (5) general successes or failures of growers of fresh 
vegetables, versus for canning; (6) comparative costs of fresh 
vegetables to consumer, versus equivalent quantities of canned 
vegetables; (7) Markets using largest quantities of fresh 
vegetables ; (8) future outlook for increase or decrease in pro- 
duction of vegetables for fresh market. 

Much can be said about each one of these subjects; in fact, 
one gentleman even went so far as to state that to cover each 
subject adequately it would be necessary to write a book. 

Because of limited time available, only a few remarks will 
be made concerning the results of this study. 

1. Such vegetables as beans, tomatoes, peas and spinach are 
now being produced and marketed fresh in the United States 
nearly every month of the year. 
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2. Cost of growing and marketing these crops is very much 
greater than cost of growing and marketing similar crops for 
the cannery. 


3. Percentage of crop marketable varies greatly from sea- 
son to season and even from month to month. Tomatoes rarely 
ever produce more than 75 per cent of a crop that will grade 
U. S. 1’s, and quite frequenttly only 40 to 50 per cent of the crop 
is marketable. Peas vary from 35 to 60 per cent of crop mar- 
ketable. Beans no doubt produce a higher per cent of crop mar- 
ketable than other vegetables, this varying from 75 to 90 per 
cent, excepting in cases of frost, disease or insect injury, when 
occasionally entire crops are lost. Spinach varies from 50 to 90 
per cent of crop marketable. 


4. Unquestionably production, grading and quality of fresh 
marketed produce are on a higher standard than production, 
grading and quality of similar products delivered to many fac- 
tories. This, however, does not mean that a great many can- 
ning factories are not demanding and receiving products that 
compare favorably with the best of products offered on the 
fresh market. Most fresh vegetables, when received by the con- 
sumer, compare favorably with a can of standard product and 
some favorably with an extra standard. 

5. Growers of vegetables for the fresh market generally 
have made very little profit during the past three years. How- 
ever, since the public is consuming more and more fresh vege- 
tables, the growers of these products believe that after having 
learned the quality of fresh vegetables today compared with 
quality of the same fresh vegetables several years ago, the de- 
mand will so increase that prices can be obtained which will 
return a satisfactory profit. 
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6. The most difficult phase of this study is the obtaining of 
definite data regarding the comparative costs of fresh vegetables 
in relation to the costs of equivalent quantities of canned vege- 
tables to the consumer. Tomatoes, fresh, no doubt serve a dif- 
ferent place in the menu than do the other vegetables. Costs 
of fresh tomatoes, however, are generally higher than canned 
tomatoes. Canned peas and beans, best grades, are nearly 
always cheaper to the consumer than the fresh product. These 
commodities are also much easier and cheaper to serve from 
the can. The speaker purchased, during December, 1% pounds 
(% peck) fresh peas, retail, at a cost of 30 cents. This amount 
shelled 16% ounces of peas. Each pod was carefully shelled 
and every pod contained good, tender, edible peas. 

7. Practically every city in the United States that is large 
enough to consume carlots of fresh vegetables is now receiving. 
same. A great many cities too small to consume solid carlots 
of any one commodity are beginning to receive carlots of mixed 
vegetables. Through this system a great many small cities are 
now being supplied with fresh vegetables. ; 

8. The future outlook for increase or decrease in production 
of vegetables for fresh market may partially be stated by show- 
ing what has taken place since 1920: 
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CAR LOT SHIPMENTS BY YEARS 


Commodity 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
1,473 1,600 2,631 3,829 4,618 5,224 4,843 
Tomatoes, U. S......18,352 17,425 26,733 24,005 26,817 26,221 25,472 
Tomatoes, Mexico.. 900 1,141 1,724 2,053 2,647 3,025 4,636 


Tomatoes, Cuba...... 1,000 
Spinach 4,669 4,691 17,353 17,617 8,175 9,175 
Peas, U.S. acreage 27,680 33,680 36,820 
72 88 201 656 928 


The following table shows the cases of the above commodi- 
ties canned and the equivalent number of cases of the same com- 
modities sold as fresh vegetables in the United States in 1926: 


Commodity Packed Cases Fresh Cases 
4,037,000 1,821,041 (2’s 24 cans case) 
Tomatoes 9,455,000 11,382,955 (3’s 24 cans case) 
2,232,000 5,220,000 (3’s 24 cans case) 
Peas 17,709,000 2,367,400 (2’s 24 cans case) 


Canners generally are interested in the future and may begin 
to wonder what is the future outlook of the canning business 
after hearing all these figures. : 

The speaker firmly believes that if every packer in the busi- 
ness will pack only quality canned foods and so label each can, 
that the consumer may readily know what she is purchasing, 
they will enjoy as ready a market for their output as the fresh 
vegetable industry is expecting to enjoy by their better produc- 
tion and grading methods. 

MR. SEARS: The speaker has pointed a remedy in the 
way of marking their cans so that the consumer would know 
what they are getting. I would like to know what his recom- 
mendations are. 

CHAIRMAN PROPHET: Well, I don’t know whether he 
has a recommendation or not, but I know it would be a very, 
very wholesome thing if we could get one, and I think the 
logical work of a Section like this is at least to formulate 
something that looks right. Now we don’t need a lot of bril- 
liant minds to do that. But we have to have a few together 
that can think straight. We will put it that way. But there 
certainly should be some intelligent plan of labeling canned 
beans, so that the consumer will know what she is getting, qual- 
ity, size and character. I don’t think she can do it today, ex- 
cept by brand. If she has been using a brand for years, she 
has some reliance in that brand. But that is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

MR. SEARS: You heard the illustration last night by our 
good friend, the retailer from Nashville? About buying 37 cans 
of peaches at all kinds of prices. And he didn’t know what was 
in the cans until he got them. And the highest price peaches 
were the worst. 


CHAIRMAN PROPHET: Yes, the highest price peaches 
were the worst. 

MR. SEARS: This may not be just the psychological mo- 
ment, but I believe before this body of gentlemen leave this 
room we ought to decide what we should do that would enable 
the housewife to identify her can of beans with a certainty, 
that would put her on the easy road to increase her consump- 
tion of canned beans. My humble opinion, gentlemen, is that 
we should mark our cans, first establish grades, which we 
have done in a modest sort of way in this Section. It is one 
of the most progressive sections in the industry. More than 
four years ago we established the grades, distinctions and 
standards. It was approved by the Agricultural Department. 
And then we went to sleep on the job. We must make our 
grades so that the housewife can read while she runs. There 
might be some better way to, if we only marked them, “fancy,” 
“choice.” “standard” and “sub-standard.” We would be getting 
somewhere. The grade on the label, gentlemen, will help solve 
our problems. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN PROPHET: Mr. Sears, we are talking about 
marking the can so that the average consumer will know what 
she has got before she opens them. 


Along with that same problem is not our problem also to 
pack what will best serve our purpose? And what she wishes 
to get? We are packing too many sizes: 70 or 80, or whatever 
the percentage is, of fancy beans are being packed and sold 
now as cut beans, which makes a very satisfactory article. We 
need one or two sizes for salads and garnishments, and things 
like that, but we are packing all kinds of sizes, and we are 
not in a position as an industry to label what we are packing 
now so she can be sure what she is getting. 

MR. SEARS: We could put the grade on, as I have sug- 
gested; but I agree with you, a simplification is the coming eco- 
nomic mood in all lines of production. 
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CHAIRMAN McDONALD: Gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to announce Professor Wheeler, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of Washington, D. C., who will 
speak on the “Verified Seed Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 


UNITED STATES SEED VERIFICATION SERVICE 
By W. A. WHEELER 
United States Department of Agriculture 


HE United States Seed Verification Service, or simply the 

Seed Verification Service, was inaugurated in October, 

1927, by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to give the buyer of 
certain kinds of seed bearing a verified-origin seed certificate, 
issued under authority of the Department, the proper assur- 
ance that the seed purchased by him was produced where 
stated in the certificate. All dealers enrolled in this Service, 
known as verified-origin seed dealers, agree to keep prescribed 
stock records and samples which, together with their stocks, 
are subject to the inspection of. seed inspectors of this Bureau. 
Furthermore, these dealers are required to make applications 
for inspection certificates covering all lots which are to be 
certified, to submit weekly reports covering new lots of verified- 
origin seed prepared or offered for sale, and to comply with the 
rules and regulations of the Service. Sixty-three dealers in 24 
States scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Minnesota to Texas have enrolled for the first season (ending 
June 30, 1928). 


ip 


This Service is concerned only with origin of seed; that is, 
locality of production, and not with variety, purity, germina- 
tion, quality, grade, etc. In connection with the Service no 
statements, expressed or implied, are to be made that the veri- 
fied-origin seed certificate carries with it any verification other 
than that regarding the origin or locality of production and 
the identification of a particular lot. 

The origin of every lot of seed covered by a verified-origin 
seed certificate may, through an examination by a Federal seed 
inspector of the records and samples of the verified-origin 
dealer offering such seed, to be traced back to the place where 
the seed was produced. Furthermore, these records will show 
what disposition is made of every pound of the kinds of seed 
which are being verified. 

Verification during the first season of the operation of this 
Service is to be limited to alfalfa, clovers and seed corn. The 
plan of the Service, however, lends itself to verification of all 
kinds of seed—field, vegetable or flower—but it is not contem- 
plated that the Service will be extended, in the near future, at 
least, to other than field seeds which may include beans, peas 
and sweet corn for canners’ use. 

The Seed Verification Service is purely a voluntary one and 
there are no penalties other than the withdrawal of the priv- 
ileges accorded dealers enrolled in it. Each verified-origin seed 
dealer understands, however, that if improper, unethical, de- 
ceptive, fraudulent, illegal or unauthorized use is made in his 
advertising or otherwise of an inspection certificate or of a 
verified-origin seed certificate or of the Service itself, he may 
be denied further benefits or use of this Service and that the 
privilege or authority to issue verified-origin seed certificates 
may be withdrawn. 
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The starting point in the evidence supporting the statement 
of origin is the grower’s or shipper’s declaration or an official 
State certificate of origin. The shipper in filling in a shipper’s 
declaration declares that the lots described therein have been 
obtained directly from growers with proper declaration or 
other sufficient evidence as to locality of production, that the 
facts stated therein are correct to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, and that the locality of production and identity of 
each lot are properly covered in his records, which will be 
made accessible for verification by a Federal seed inspector at 
any time upon request. 

With declarations at hand covering the various lots of seed 
for which verification is desired, the verified-origin dealer 
makes application to the nearest inspector for an inspection 
certificate, giving the kind of seed, name of shipper and ship- 
ping point, or declaration number covering the shipment, date 
of shipment, shipper’s lot number or mark, the verified-origin 
dealer’s receiving lot number, the quantity in pounds, place 
where the seed was grown, and kind of declaration covering 
the shipment. This certificate is in effect a transcript of the 
dealer’s own record which may be examined at any time by a 
seed inspector. It entitles the verified-origin dealer to issue 
verified-origin seed certificates for all covered by it. 

The verified-origin seed certificate is the recognized com- 
mercial document verifying the origin and identity of the seed 
which it covers. This certificate may be used in either of two 
forms; namely, as a tag certificate attached to a bag or other 
container, or as an invoice certificate mailed -with shipping 
documents. The tag certificate gives, in addition to the name 
and address of the verified-origin seed dealer, the kind of seed, 
lot number and where the seed was grown. [t is attached se- 
curely to every bag in shipments made to purchasers who are 
not verified-origin seed dealers. The invoice form of verified- 
origin seed certificates will be used mainly in transactions be- 
tween verified-origin dealers. 


An emblem in the form of a shield with the words “Veri- 
fied-Origin Seed” superimposed upon the letters “U. S.” has 
been adopted for use by verified-crigin dealers in letter-heads, 
tags, catalogs, newspaper advertising, etc. This emblem wili 
serve to identify these dealers from others who are not en- 
rolled in the Seed-Verification Service. 


This Service is conducted by virtue of the authority vested 
in the Secretary of Agriculture by the appropriation act for 
that Department to establish an inspection service for perish- 
able products. This act, among other things, provides for 
fees that are reasonable and that cover as nearly as possible 
the cost of the service. Accordingly, for seed listed in an in- 
spection certificate a fee of 3 cents per 100 pounds or 5 cents 
per bag is charged. The fee for a particular lot is payable 
only once, no matter through how many hands the lot may 
pass before reaching the ultimate consumer. 


Applications for enrollment in the Service for each year 
ending June 30, will be considered between July 1-September 1 
of the preceding year. Hence, applications for 1929 (i. e., sea- 
son of 1928-29) will be considered July 1-September 1, 1928. 
Because of the difficulty in supervising a Service in which 
would be enrolled many country shippers or dealers at more 
or less inaccessible points who handle small quantities of al- 
falfa or red clover seed for which the expense of supervision 
would frequently be as great as, if not greater than, that in- 
curred in inspecting records of large handlers of these seeds, 
enrollment in this Service has been considered primarily for 
dealers doing an interstate business and handling large quan- 
tities of these seeds grown in various States. Firms in pro- 
ducing districts who confine their purchases of alfalfa or red 
clover seed largely to seed produced in their respective dis- 
tricts, and firms in consuming districts who do almost entirely 
a local business, probably would not find it particularly ad- 
vantageous to enroll in the Seed Verification Service. Many 
cf these firms, however, will derive benefit indirectly from the 
Service by selling to or buying from verified-origin seed 
dealers. 

The Seed Verification Service is in part a voluntary agree- 
ment entered into between the Department and qualified deal- 
ers who agree to comply with its provisions, rules and regula- 
tions in return for the privilege of issuing verified-origin seed 
certificates and of enjoying the benefits to be derived there- 
from. The success of the Service will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the whole-hearted co-operation of these dealers. 
The Department shares with them the responsibility for mak- 
. ing a verified-origin seed certificate in effect a guarantee that 
the origin of the seed is as stated. The Service is to be super- 
vised closely so that every one can feel confident that its pro- 
visions are being complied with fully. Inspectors for this Ser- 
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vice are located at Washington, D. C.; Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Salt Lake City and San Francisco. 

_ So far I have been presenting the application of this Ser- 
vice as it applies to the kinds of seed which are now covered, 
namely, alfalfa, clovers and seed corn. Any of the seeds grown 
as field seeds for the use of canners, such as beans, peas and 
sweet corn, might also be included in this Service. At the 
present time it is generally recognized that locality of produc- 
tion is an important factor in the value of seed of green or wax 
beans, in that seed of these crops produced in certain Western 
States is more likely to be disease than seed from some of the 
Eastern States. I shall not discuss here the merits of seed 
from different localities or the results obtained from seed from 
different localities, but will simply accept the fact that there 
is a difference in the value of seed from different localities, 


and, therefore, the matter of origin becomes an important 
factor. 


Inasmuch as peas. are produced now largely in Western 
States, and in localities in which there is perhaps little known 
difference in value, I doubt whether it would be of importance 
to canners to consider verification of origin in connection with 
peas. With sweet corn, the question of origin is important, 


but it is also associated with variety or strain to such an ex- 
tent that the value of a verified-origin service in connection 
with seed sweet corn might not be so clearly evident as with 
green and wax beans. However, as a general statement, I can 
say that wherever there is value attached to the locality of 
production of any kind of seed, the Seed Verification Service 
can serve in an important way in assuring purchasers of the 
locality of production of seed obtained. 


The Service can be made adaptable to small seeds if there 
is any necessity for doing this. At the present time with most 
small seeds of garden crops, variety, strain and care in han- 
dling are far more important factors than locality of produc- 
tion. 

Verification of origin in connection with green and wax 
beans is a matter that could be handled without difficulty if the 
canners as a group wish to have the service applied to that 
group of seeds by seedsmen handling such seeds. In connec- 
tion with alfalfas and clovers which are handled to a large ex- 
tent now on a verified-origin basis, we have found the seeds- 
men very ready to furnish this assurance of origin to pur- 
chasers desiring verified-origin seeds. Two-thirds of the mem- 
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bership of the Farm Seed Association of North America are 
enrolled in the Seed Verification Service under voluntary 
agreement with the Bureau, and this two-thirds includes prac- 
tically all of the largest handlers of field seeds in the associa- 
tion. The seedsmen enrolled in the Service probably handle 
more than 90 per cent of the alfalfa and clover seed that is 
handled commercially in the country. 


Requests have been received from dealers that certain other 
field seeds in addition to alfalfas, clovers and seed corn be in- 
cluded in our service next year, and if the funds available are 
sufficient for the purpose, this may be done. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: Any remarks or discussion or 
questions? Mr. Wheeler will be glad to answer them. If not, 
we will proceed with the program. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce the next speaker—Prof. J. F. Cox, of the Michigan 
State Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., whose address is: 
“The Bean Industry: Statistics and Better Growing Condi- 
tions.” Take all the time you want to use. 


THE BEAN CROP AND METHODS OF 


QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 


By J. F. Cox 
Farm Crop Section, Michigan State College 


AVY beans, bean growing, marketing and canning beans 

are typically American—as American, for instance, as 

Indian tomahawks, sap buckets, the cotton gin, the lino- 
type and the self binder. When white settlers first came into 
New England and New York, they found the Iroquois, Onan- 
dagas, Mohawks, and other tribes of the seven nations growing 
these small round white beans with their corn. The Lima bean 
takes its name from Lima, Peru. The picking, cleaning, drying 
and polishing machines, used in preparing field-run beans for 
the market, represent Yankee ingenuity at its best. The process 
of canning is an American invention, and the expansion and 
development of the great canning industry has resulted from 
the application of American methods of organization, transpor- 
tation and advertising. To go fully into a discussion of the 
history and development of the bean industry would result in 
the presentation of a cross-section of the history and develop- 
ment of America. 


At present, the bean crop of the United States is worth an- 
nually approximately $50,000,000 to the grower. Of this amount 
approximately 40 per cent is canned, representing a value of 
over $30,000,000. The canning process more than doubles the 
value of field beans used for this purpose. 


Owing to the particular soil and climatic adaptations of the 
bean crop, it is produced commercially only in regions of fertile 
soil, ample rainfall or irrigation water, and comparatively cool 
growing weather, such as is found near the Great Lakes in 
Michigan and New York or adjacent to the sea in California. 
At the present time, Michigan is the leading bean-growing State, 
producing about three-fourths of the pea and medium beans 
used for home cooking and canning. Until 1890, New York was 
the first State in bean production, but with the development of 
the bean canning industry, Michigan assumed first place until 
the period of great demand for this superior protein and energy 
producing food brought about by the World War, when Cali- 
fornia was first in production for a brief period. During the 
past few years, Idaho has made rapid progress in bean growing. 
In 1920, the Idaho Great Northern was no of sufficient impor- 
tance to be reported statistically. In 1926, Idaho produced 
1,335,000 bushels of these beans. The Great Northern is not a 
canning variety, but has achieved importance as a dry bean jor 
baking and soup purposes. 


During 1880 the United States Census reported a b2an pro- 
duction of 3,000,000 bushels for the United States and a total 
population of approximately 50,000,000 people. Our population 
today is estimated as 118,000,000 people, and the bean produr- 
tion for 1917 was 17,396,000 bushels. If the people of the United 
States today ate the same amount of beans per capita as in 
1880, we could only use a production of 7,000,000 bushels. Our 
per canita consumption, however, has increased over 250 per 
cent. This increase in the use of beans by the average Amer- 
ican has been largely due to the development of the canning 
industry, producing a far better product than the average home- 
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cooked beans, advertising this product nationally, and making 
it readily available to the public. 

Navy beans are at their best both for canning and home 
cooking when they have reached maturity in the field without 
damage by rains, weathering or disease. High quality beans 
should be clean, free from odd types, stones or other foreign 
material, and in order to soak best, should carry a moisture con- 
tent of 16 to 17 per cent. A higher moisture content is unde- 
sirable if the beans are to be stored, but if for immediate use 
by the canner or in the home, will not injure the quality. The 
flavor is best within several months after harvest. Old beans 
soak ununiformly, are less digestible and not so appetizing. 


In improving the quality of the bean crop for the canning 
market and for consumption as dry beans, the greatest oppor- 
tunity exists in the production field. Disease control has ever 
been an important factor. Such diseases as the blight, anthrac- 
nose and mosaic greatly increase the “pick” and decrease yield. 
These diseases are being effectively checked and reduced by 
planting clean, disease-free seed and in some instances by the 
development and widespread increase of disease-immune or re- 
sistant varieties. The Robust beans developed by F. A. Spragg’ 
at the Michigan Experiment Station in 1908 is immune to the 
mosaic, and owing to its vigor of growth shows a high degree 
of resistance to the blight and anthracnose. This high yielding 
variety has replaced other varieties of white pea beans in New 
York and throughout most of Michigan, and is now important 
wherever beans are grown. No longer do growers fear that the 
mosaic will destroy their business in regions where the mosaic 
formerly caused great loss. The Wells Red Kidney variety, 
developed at the Cornell Experiment Station in New York, is 
immune to the anthracnose. These varieties show the great 
potential possibilities of developing resistant varieties of all 
types of beans by skillful plant breeding work in coming years. 


In addition to growing good seed of high-yielding varieties, 
it is necessary that beans shall be planted on fertile, well-pre- 
pared soils. Well-drained loams, silt loams and clay loams, 
well charged with organic matter and preferably calcareous, lo- 
cated in adapted areas, give best results with beans. A fall or 
early spring plowed field, well formed by the use of the culti- 
packer and fitted with the spike-tooth harrow to the point where 
it is in almost garden tilth, is ideal preparation for bean plant- 
ing. The use of acid phosphate at the rate of 200 or 300 pounds 
per acre, with manure or high-grade complete fertilizer, in- 
creases yield and hastens maturity. In cultivating best results 
are being secured by the use of blade or sweep types of culti- 
vator attachments. Such attachments do a thorough surface 
job of weed eradication without pruning the feeding roots of 
the developing bean crop. . 


The harvest period is always a critical time for the bean 
grower. During wet fall seasons, great field damage usually 
results in Michigan, New York and other bean-growing regions 
of the East. In order to successfully produce a high quality 
bean crop under the most adverse condition at harvest time, a 
new system known as the “McNaughten System” of harvesting 
beans has developed in Michigan. In brief, this system consists 
in stacking the beans around fence posts, building a high stack 
seven or eight feet tall and three or four feet wide around the 
post. In applying this method on a field scale, the beans are 
wind-rowed with a side delivery rake, throwing eight rows into 
a wind-row. A wagon loaded with straw and carrying steel 
fence posts or poles seven or eight feet long is driven along the 
wind-row. At intervals of eight or ten rods a post is driven 
into the ground with a maul and a pad of straw one foot deep 
and four or five feet wide is forked around the base. Two men 
on the ground then build the bean stack around the pole. About 
ten poles are needed per acre. At a cost of not to exceed $5 per 
acre for poles and labor, the beans are put up in condition for 
proper curing without loss during extremely adverse seasons. 
In experiments at the Michigan State College by H. R. Petti- 
grove, a four-pound reduction in pick was achieved by poling as 
compared to ordinary field curing in 1926. 


During favorable seasons Michigan growers and bean han- 
dlers have little worry about the quality of the crop, and during 
bad seasons the use of such a system as the Michigan System 


can apparently be depended upon to greatly improve crop 
quality. 


Beans furnish the cheapest and one of the most appetizine 
sources of protein. In addition they rank highly as an energy 


and heat producing food. To increase per capita consumption 
200 per cent in the past 40 years is an almost unprecedented 
achievement, but it would seem reasonable to expect that organ- 
ized effort to improve the quality of the bean crop and products 
made from it, and to widely advertise the food value and deli- 
cious flavor of these products, would result in a still further 
increase in consumption. 
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COMPOSITION OF BEANS COMPARED WITH OTHER ' BEANS,—DRY—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1911-1926 
FOODS (U. S. D. A. Bul. 121) Imports Exports 
Pp po 
Water Protein Fat Carbo- AshTotalvalue Yearending Thous. Price Value Thous. Price Value 
Hydrates in Calories June 30 bush. perbu.Tho.dols. bush. perbu. Tho.dols. 
Navy Beans........ 12.6 22.5 1.8 59.6 3.5 1600 1911 1037 1.67 1,734 289 2.82 815 
Lean Beef.......... 70.0 213 ee a 2 | 730 1912 1005 1.85 1,857 341 2.97 1,011 
eae 87.0 3.3 44 5.0 0.7 325 1913 1048 1.38 1,938 401 2.69 1,080 
73.7 14.8 1.0 720 1914 1634 1.81 2,956 315 278 875 
1915 906 1.61 1,462 1214 3.00 3,639 
Z 1916 663 1.94 1,288 1760 3.36 5,914 
BEAN PRODUCTION, 1921-1926, BY COMMERCIAL CLASSES 1917 3748 323 12°137 2165 482 107428 
By United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 1918 4146 416 17275 1517 5.96 9096 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C.—Division of Crop 1919 4016 3.97 15,958 4489 5.53 24'360 
and Livestock Estimates ; 
4 1920 3806 8.54 18,481 1993 4.56 9,084 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1921 824 2.75 2,271 1216 3.75 4,563 
1922 523 2.33 1,216 1100 3.40 3,745 
Pea and medium............ 3,072 4,940 6,625 6,300 7,750 6,165 1923 2623 2.10 5.512 672 3.69 2.483 
1924 886 221 1,958 695 3.60 2,501 
oun 1,434 1,452 1925 1421 2.95 4196 549 4.30 
110 135 190 1926 1271 249 3,166 576 2.94 2,272 
171 196 220 299 199 208 5months, 
Great Norther 250 800 1,140 1,530 1,335 July-Nov. 
Pinto 1,055 521 1,558 1,752 2,517 1,860 1925 426 2.94 1,254 174 4.60 801 
SIDI WHC siccsccccccessasses 395 635 875 220 425 335 1926 277 2.36 654 230 3.43 786 
83 175 160 500 750 280 
Pink 946 1,234 1,199 351 960 975 BEAN YIELDS REPORTED BY U. S. CENSUS 
California Red ..........s00 200 187 1386 185 290 163 (U. S. D. A. Crop Reporting Service) 
8 0 1890 
634 411 427 351 825 750 1900 
Lima 1,200 2,200 1,400 933 1,870 2,000 pes 
a NN 200 300 450 470 5 950 1910 11,251,160 
1920...... 14,079,093 
8,940 12,295 15,424 14,458 19,160 16,690 1927 17,396,000 


DRY BEANS—PRINCIPAL PRODUCING STATES 
Farm Crops and Markets Report, U. S. C. A. Supplied by V. H. Church, U. S. D. A., and Michigan Department of Agri- 


culture, Agricultural Statistician. 


4 Farm price Total value 

Acreage Yield per Acre Production Dec. 1 basis Dec. 1 

farm price 
1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 -1927 
STATE 1,000 1,000 Bus Bus 1,000 1,000 Dolls. Dolls. 1,000 1,000 
acres acres bus. bus. per bus. per bus. dolls. dolls. 
Maine ve 5 6 17.0 16.0 85 96 5.50 4.00 468 384 
Vermont |... 5 5 10.0 14.0 50 70 5.00 4.10 250 287 
New York 97 82 11.8 13.0 1,145 1,066 3.70 3.70 4,236 3,944 
Michigan ........ 552 566 12.0 9.0 6,624 5,004 2.80 3.00 18,547 15,282 
Wisconsin 9 6 7.5 6.7 68 40 3.00 3.30 204 132 
Minnesota (| 5 12.0 11.0 84 55 3.10 3.30 260 182 
4 5 8.3 33 62 3.70 3.50 122 217 
Montana 43 55 10.0 17.0 430 935 2.80 3.00 1,204 2,805 
54 18.5 999 1,706 2.60 2.50 2,597 4,265 
Wyoming ey 16 17 12.5 18.0 200 306 3.00 2.90 600 887 
350 287 3.0 5.5 1,250 1,578 2.80 2.70 2,940 4,261 
New Mexico sspudenisesvasseenee 195 195 4.3 5.0 838 975 2.60 2.90 2,179 2,828 
7 8 8.0 8.0 56 64 3.50 3.60 196 230 
California : 305 296 18.8 16.3 5,734 4,825 3.00 2.70 17,202 13,028 
United States «1,649 1,605 10.5 10.5 17,396 16,872 2.93 2.89 51,005 48,732 


CHAIRMAN PROPHET: Gentlemen, we appreciate Profes- 
sor Cox’s coming here with this information, and I am sure it is 
very helpful. 

We have an address now by Dr. Woodbury. It is on a sub- 
ject that is one of the major ones from the wax or refugee bean 
canners point of view. And I take pleasure in presenting Dr. 
Woodbury to this section again. He is no stranger to us, but he 
is going to talk on Bean Diseases, and that is certainly one of the 
major problems of the bean canner. 


MEXICAN BEETLE, BEAN DISEASES, AND 


SEED SOURCES 
By C. G. WOODBURY, DIRECTOR 
Bureau of Raw Products Research, National Canners Association 


HERE seems to be no reason to doubt the statement of 

the United States Bureau of Entomology that “the Mex- 

ican bean beetle, in its range of distribution, is the most 
serious insect enemy of beans in the United States.” 


RANGE OF DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN 
BEAN BEETLE 


The beetle is spreading northward. It is now established 
in New York State and may before long extend its range over 
most of the Eastern States. A few years ago the known dis- 
tribution was confined to Northern Alabama, Northeastern 
Georgia, Central Tennessee and a small area in south Central 
Kentucky. It has since traveled northward rapidly and now 
infests most of Ohio, half of Indiana, the western two-thirds of 
Pennsylvania, nearly all of West Virginia, including also some 
of the western portions of Maryland, Virginia and North and 
South Carolina. 

While according to the map most of Ohio is in the infested 
territory, the map alone does not, according to Mr. Neale 
Howard, in charge of the Mexican Bean Beetle Project for the 
Bureau of Entomology, give an accurate picture of the situa- 
tion. “Roughly,” says Mr. Howard, “the southern two-fifths 
of the State of Ohio is very favorable for the Mexican bean 
beetle and economic damage has been done in this section for 
three years.” Most of the damage in Ohio is south of Dayton, 
Circleville and Steubenville. 

The Mexican bean beetle has been watched for in New York 
State for some time past, and during August, 1927, it was 
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found. Scouting in Western New York resulted in discovery 
of the insect in a number of localities in Livingston, Erie, 
Chautauqua, “Cattaraugus and Allegany counties. 

Dr. P. P. Parrott, entomologist of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, who kindly furnished the foregoing 
information, states that search in Yates and Ontario counties 
has not revealed the presence of the pest. 


APPEARANCE OF INSECT AND NATURE OF DAMAGE 


“The adult,” as described in United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1407, “is a copper-colored 
beetle, bearing eight black spots on each wing cover, and is 
about one-fourth of an inch long. The larva is orange colored 
and is frequently described as ‘fuzzy.’ 


“This insect feeds on the plants of all kinds of table beans, 
cowpeas, soy beans, beggarweed and others of lesser impor- 
tance. The principal injury is done to the foliage, but in cases 
of heavy infestation green pods also are destroyed. 

“Injury by the larva and adult of the Mexican bean beetle 
to the bean plant is characteristic. The adult, feeding from 
below, eats ragged areas in the lower surface of the leaf, but 
often cuts through the upper surface, giving the foliage a lace- 
like appearance. The larva usually feed on the under surface 
of the leaf, leaving the upper surface intact. The lower tissue 
is cut away in narrow parallel sections about the length of the 
insect’s body. Between these sections are narrow strips which 
are left untouched by the larva, resulting in a peculiar net- 
work not likely to be mistaken for the work of any other 
‘insect. 


DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE 
MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 
STATES 
RN UNITED 
EASTE 1920- 1827 


OCORIG! NAL INFESTATION 


INFESTATION IN CANADA 


“All parts of the plant above the ground are fed upon by 
both beetle and larva. When the insects are numerous, the 
plant is destroyed and presents the appearance of having been 
completely dried out. After destroying the foliage, the insect 
may attack the pods, and even the stems. Injury to cowpeas 
and soy beans is similar, but attack on the stems and pods of 
these plants is very rare. 


“When the beetles are abundant, a bean crop may be com- 


pletely destroyed in about four weeks, or before the pods are 
grown.” 
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CONTROL OF BEAN BEETLE : 

Active research has been carried on by the United States 
Bureau of Entomology for a number of years in the infested 
sections of the South and Middle West. The Bureau’s recom- 
mendations for control of the beetle, based on large numbers 
of field experiments, involve the use of sprays or dusts, as 
follows: 

Spray: Magnesium arsenate 1 pound to 50 gallons; or cal- 
cium arsenate 1 pound and hydrated lime 2 pounds to 50 
gallons. 

Dusts: Calcium arsenate, 1 part; hydrated lime, 7 parts. 
Calcium arsenate, 1 part; sulphur, 1 part; lime, 4 parts. Mag- 
nesium arsenate, 1 part; lime, 3 to 5 parts, all by weight. 


ANTHRACNOSE, MOSAIC AND “BLIGHT’—MOST 
IMPORTANT BEAN DISEASES 

Anthracnose causes reddish brown discoloration on bean 
pods. These spots later become grayish with black borders. 
The fungus also attacks leaves, seeds and seedling stems. The 
familiar spotting of the pods identifies the trouble to the can- 
ners. The fungus may pass the winter in diseased plant ma- 
terial left in the field or in bean straw. 

The seed from diseased plants also carries the organism. 
While disease-free seed will not insure the absence of the dis- 
ease in the resulting crop owing to possibility of infection from 
diseased crop residues in the field, it is of greatest practical 
importance in avoiding commercial loss. If the seed is dis- 
eased, the crop is almost sure to be. Anthracnose-free seed 
lessens materially the hazard of the disease occurring in the 
crop. 

Mosaic is one of the mysterious virus diseases which have 
in so many cases baffled all direct attempts to cure or control. 

“The bean leaves affected with mosaic,” as described by Dr. 
Chupp in Manual of Vegetable Diseases, “have irregular light 
yellow areas merging with dark green patches, producing the 
characteristic mottling or mosaic effect. The darker areas de- 
velop faster than do those having the yellow tinge, with the 
consequence that the leaf is much puckered, especially along 
the midrib, and the edges are cupped downward. The affected 
plant may have a sickly yellow color; nevertheless it remains 
alive until the end of the season. If infection takes place late 
in the summer, the development of the pods is not checked; 
early infected plants, however, rarely bear any seed, even 
though they may continue to blossom until autumn.” 


BACTERIAL BLIGHT AND BACTERIAL WILT 

While much has been learned about one or two of the bac- 
terial diseases of beans, the group as a whole has not been 
studied sufficiently to make it possible to present a clear pic- 
ture of the situation. The bacterial blight causes water- 
soaked, irregularly shaped spots on pods and leaves. The leaf 
spots turn yellow and eventually dry up with a brown color. 
The two things of special interest to canners and their growers 
are that the bacterial diseases sometimes cause serious crop 
losses and, that like mosaic and anthracnose, they are seed- 
borne. 


SEED SOURCES 

Enough has been said about the principal bean diseases to 
suggest the importance of disease-free seed. 

Unfortunately, at present, there are no means available for 
obtaining commercial quantities, or perhaps any quantity at all, 
of mosaic seed of canning varieties known to have been pro- 
duced by plants free from mosaic, anthracnose or bacterial dis- 
ease. If such seed could be obtained, it would be free from 
these diseases. 

If such seed were available in commercial quantity, any- 
one would be foolish to use the other kind, since such seed 
would be insurance against the yearly recurring losses now ex- 
perienced from seed-bore diseases. ; 

While it is true that there is no method or machinery by 
which the canner or grower may be assured of disease-free 
seed, something has been learned in regard to the distribution 
of bean diseases in the seed-producing sections. The informa- 
tion thus far available is somewhat fragmentary and far from 
being complete enough to afford an entirely satisfactory basis 
or guide for seed purchasing, but what is known is at least 
highly suggestive and its significance should be more generally 
understood and appreciated. 

Bean seed grown in the humid sections of the Middle West 
and East is much more lkiely to be infected with anthracnose 
and blight than that grown in the irrigated sections of the 
Intermountain States and the Pacific Coast. 

It should be said at once that Eastern-grown bean seed is 
not necessarily infected with anthracnose. If the parent crop 
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has been grown in the anthracnose-free sections of the West, 
the seed crop grown in the East from such seed may be nearly 
free or perhaps occasionally wholly free from the disease. In 
general, however, it is true that there is much more likelihood 
of the anthracnose organism being present in Eastern-grown 
than in Western-grown seed. é 

With respect to mosaic and blight, whieh in the aggregate 
perhaps cause greater losses at present in some bean-canning 
regions than is caused by anthracnose, the situation is more 
complicated. At present it is probably no exaggeration to say 
that most seedsmen’s stocks of some of the most important 
canning varieties are very generally infected with mosaic. In 
some sections of the West the bacterial diseases as well as mo- 
saic are also widely prevalent. 

Dr. L. L. Harter, a plant pathologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, specializing in diseases of beans, 
has spent portions of the last two seasons in the bean-seed 
producing sections of the West. While he was unable on ac- 
count of lack of time to visit all the seed areas or to make any- 
thing approaching a detailed survey of the situation, his obser- 
vations are certainly most suggestive and significant. 

In his field trip in 1927, Dr. Harter found no anthracnose 
in Colorado, Idaho, California, Utah or Wyoming. 

He found bacterial blight in Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, 
but none in Idaho or California. 

Mosaic was found in Idaho and was abundant in Utah and 
Colorado. No sure cases were found in Wyoming, and no mo- 
saic was found in California. 

Miss Hedges, another pathologist in the Department of 
Agriculture, found bacterial disease causing serious losses in 
seed-producing sections of Montana in 1927. 


HOW A GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION IMPROVED 
SEED STOCKS 

While such observations, as stated before, do not by any 
means tell the whole story, their significance is increased if 
they are considered in connection with the experience of a 
group of farmers in Southern Idaho, who are members of a co- 
operative association engaged in growing and marketing bean 
seed of the Great Northern variety. This is a large white shell 
bean, not one of the canning varieties. This growers’ associa- 
tion found a few years ago that their yields and profits were 
unsatisfactory. Their county agent told them that, in his opin- 
ion, their yields could be increased and much of their produc- 
tion hazard removed if through proper seed selection, they 
would set about to rid their seed stocks of disease. 

Anthracnose does not occur in this section, neither did they 
have the bacterial blight to contend with. Mosaic, however, 
was prevalent in their variety of beans, as it still is in the same 
section in the varieties grown for the canners and truck farm- 
ers. A method was outlined which it was thought would be 
successful in remedying the mosaic situation. The growers 
were not particularly impressed with the plan. The following 
year a serious epidemic of mosaic caused disastrous losses. 
The growers then concluded to try the plan outlined by their 
county agent. 

The co-operation of the plant pathologist of the experiment 
station was secured and a serious effort made to breed up stocks 
free from mosaic by saving seed only from healthy parent 
plants. This work has progressed so satisfactorily that now, 
five or six years after the start was made, mosaic has been 
practically eliminated, yields and profits have been increased, 
and growing of the crop has become correspondingly more at- 
tractive, so that if rumor is correct, it is becoming an increas- 
ing problem to the seedsmen in the territory to secure contract 
acreage for Refugee and other canners’ varieties. 

If such a plan can be applied successfully to the problem 
by a farmers’ co-operative association, is it unreasonable to 
hope or expect that similar results would follow its application 
to the problem of producing disease-free seed stocks of canners’ 
varieties of beans? 


INCREASED RESEARCH ON BEAN DISEASES 
BY GOVERNMENT SCIENTISTS 

The budget of the United States Department of Agriculture 
now before Congress carries two items of special interest in 
this connection. One provides an increased appropriation of 
$7,500 for research on seed-borne diseases of peas and beans 
for canning. Another item provides a similar increase for ad- 
ditional research in seed-borne diseases of vegetable crops in 
general. 

If these appropriations as recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Department of Agriculture are made by 
Congress, the way will be open for a new and constructive 
effort to develop commercial methods for producing disease- 
free seed. Growers of beans, canners and seed producers have 
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a common interest in this problem. Its solution would benefit 
all branches of the bean industry, including the final consumer 
of the crop. 

Unless there is some question, Mr. Prophet, that is all I have 
to say. Anybody that wants to know about the Mexican Bean 
Beetle any more in detail than I have told here today, I have 
brought a number of exhibits here with me, and I will let them 
help themselves. 

I thank you, gentleman. (Applause.) 

MR. SEARS: Doctor, what is the control of the mosaic? 

PROF. WOODBURY: There isn’t any control, when you 
have ww it in your field, Mr. Sears. : 

MR. SEARS: Spraying? 

PROF. WOODBURY: No, sir, it won’t do any good to spray. 
You must bring it up through the matter of proper seed stocks. 
Now as I pointed out here, nobody has shown whether it is prac- 
tical or not. And if you take it up with the individual, the 
grower will say one thing and the canner another. But I can 
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safely say to you that it will not do any good to trust to spray- 
ing. You must look to your seed stocks. 

MR. SEARS: Is this carried in the soil also, Professor? 

PROF. WOODBURY: The mosaic? No, sir. We don’t find 
it. It seems to be entirely connected with the plant above the 
ground. Now after it is started in the field it may spread from 
plant to plant by some plant insects, probably plant lice. But 
then you are just taking what is there and spreading it. They 
are not responsible for originating the infection in your field. 


CHAIRMAN PROPHET: Doctor, from the wax and green 
bean growers’ point of view, these diseases can be classified from 
their point of seriousness in what way? 

PROF. WOODRUFF: That is rather hard to answer di- 
rectly. It varies from locality to locality, and it varies from 
season to season. There were a lot of folks this past season 
that had their crops ruined by anthracnose. Anthracnose has 
not done much damage in Wisconsin in the last year or two, 
and I don’t think it has been a major problem in your state in 
that year so much. 


CHAIRMAN PROPHET: No, it has not been. 

Mr. Sears, what is it in Michigan? 

MR. SEARS: Well, some years we have an anthracnose and 
some years we seem to escape it. 

CHAIRMAN PROPHET: There is one thing about this 
anthracnose that is of particular interest to canners in one re- 
spect, and they have got to more and more particular about 
it each year. We feel the language of the Food and Drug Act 
is not quite plain. Under their ruling bean pods with these 
anthracnose spots on them come under that language. 

PROF. WOODRUFF: We canners don’t like that phrase, 
and we think they give it a little too technical interpretation, 
and if you can beans with anthracnose spots on the pods you 
are liable under that act, and if your crop is generally infected 
you cannot get that out without looking each pod over. 


— 
: 
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In other words, an amount of anthracnose on those beans 
offered for sale in the fresh market would hardly be noticed 
by the consumer, and yet it may subject the canner to Federal 
prosecution. So we have to be particular about having an 
anthracnose in our canned beans. 


CHAIRMAN PROPHET: Is there any other question while 
the Doctor is on the floor? 
Hearing none, we will pass on to the next speaker. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: Gentlemen, we are very for- 
tunate in having with us Professor Kittle of the Michigan State 
College of Agriculture, of Lansing, Mich., who will speak to us 
on a Review of the Bean Situation in Michigan. Mr. Kittle. 

MR. HOWARD KITTLE: That was a very good introduc- 
tory speech, but I am afraid I will have to plead not guilty. 
Mr. Chairman, I am not a Professor in the Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, but I am Secretary of the Michigan Bean 
Shippers Association. 

CHAIRMAN McDONALD: 
me the wrong information. 


MR. KITTLE: And I wish to say I appreciate very much 
your invitation to come here and participate in your program 
tor a few moments, and inasmuch as the hour is very late, and 
it is now past noon, I will be as brief as possible. I felt some- 
what frightened as I came here this morning and saw all the 
Doctors and Professors on the program, and I imagine the 
feeling I had was something like the boys had who attended 
the doings last night, and who came away with a funny taste 
‘in their mouths. -But as I sat and listened to the discussion 
I greatly recovered, sufficiently to say a few words in reference 
to the Michigan bean situation. 


I might say to you, since 1922 we have greatly progressed 
in Michigan, until we have now fifteen counties producing from 
fifteen acres to a thousand acres a year. Last year four counties 
climbed over into the thousand class, and four more were within 
a few hundred acres of getting into the thousand class, and so 
we know it won’t be long until we have a group of counties 
raising that number of acres of beans annually. 

So that we are just eagerly looking forward in Michigan to 
assuming quite a place in the bean industry in the United States. 

And right along with that progress has gone a great improve- 
ment and development in the bean handling machinery in Michi- 
gan. And today, any time that the Michigan crop drops under 
then ten-thousand-acre production it creates a deficiency and 
an idleness in the machinery equipment for bean handling in 
Michigan. We have to produce that much to keep the amount 
of machinery in Michigan busy. 


I wish to apologize. They gave 


So we are looking forward to see a greater production of 
beans next year, and each succeeding year in our state. There 
is no question about it. I recall two or three years ago that I 
looked with pride on the work we were accomplishing and the 
prospects for the future, and I know I made the remark to my 
son, in regard to the general progress of the country in its 
inventive genius and machinery, that it would not be long—at 
least in his lifetime—when he could get into a passenger airplane 
in Detroit on a Friday evening after work and make the trip 
to Florida—on a winter’s week end—in the night, with ample 
and comfortable sleeping quarters, comfortable Pullmans, and 
arrive in Florida in the morning, spend Saturday and Sunday 
in the sunlight of that glorious south country, and return 
Sunday night by air in time for work Monday morning. But 
little did I dream such a thing would come so soon, so soon 
within my own lifetime. That is here today. And I think the 
same thing is true about the bean industry in Michigan, that is 
coming about very quickly and along the same line, of vast 
improvements in bean-handling machinery. 


I was very interested in what was said about advertising. 
There is no use in advertising our bean industry in a half- 
hearted way. If you are going to get the story over at all, 
it should be done in a whole-hearted manner. The story of 
beans has never yet been told, Mr. Chairman. The average con- 
sumer doesn’t know anything about beans. I was interested 
the other day in going over to see a doctor in regard to a little 
indisposition of my wife, and he gave me some advice about 
a diet, advising spinach because there was so much iron in it. 
I said, “Why not beans? Why not advise her to eat beans?” 
“Well,” he said, “I don’t know. #1 don’t know enough about 
them to advise them. I haven’t studied it.” But beans have 
more iron in them than spinach has. As a matter of fact 
beans have, I think, something like one and one-half times the 
iron that raisins have. And yet some of you recall and are 
intimately acquainted with the extraordinary genius certain 
companies exploiting a certain brand of fruit have displayed 
in advertising that one single feature about their product: iron. 
That organization gets its story over. 
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Oat meal has been held up since time immemorial for its 
calcium content. And beans have ten times more calcium con- 
tent than oat meal. And yet their story has not been told. 
Oat meal continues to be the big breakfast food of the country. 
Now somewhere in this country it will be decided that the story 
of beans should be told, and when that time comes along you 
will create another demand for beans. And an advertising cam- 
paign is necessary to tell the story of beans all over the world. 


Well, the Michigan Bean Shippers Association have adopted 
a firm policy that if you men are to can the beans and put them 
up in shape to be used, that we have to give you a quality 
product. And we mean that in every sense of the word, for 
your protection. As a result of about thirty years experience 
in Michigan, we have developed an inspection department. We 
have developed that department, and we don’t believe it can be 
equalled or touched anywhere else in the United States. We 
have a corps of eight people, able inspectors, about the state, 
who can be called on by any elevator that wants a car of beans 
They are so 
located and distributed throughout the state that they are 
mobile enough to get to any point they are called in a very 


short time. There is a demand for inspection all over the United 
States, and we hope to see the time come, and quickly, when 
inspection of beans is a matter of fact through the entire United 
States; when the canner of beans, anywhere in the country, 
before he buys a carload of beans, will know that it has been 


properly inspected, and that he will demand an inspection cer- 
tificate before he accepts the car. 


We believe that it would be an asset to the bean industry 
to take the guess and the gamble out of the industry. 

How can you do that? 

We have eight inspectors in our state. Any man that has a 
country elevator and wants a carload of beans inspected can 
have the inspector arrive at his plant. He gets into his car and 
gets there as quickly as he can. And then on his arrival, he 
goes into the car and gets a sample of the beans, and then seals 
the car. That is the great thing: seals the car. Then the 
elevator man knows that the inspection is going to be on the 
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level. For when the inspector returns his certificate the buyer 
knows that that car of beans is in tip-top shape. 

Now, gentlemen, that in itself is the story of the success of 
the inspection department of our association in Michigan. Be- 
cause the car is sealed. So if a man wants to buy beans at the 
elevator, or out of Michigan, and you want to be absolutely sure 
there is a proper product in that car, and to know just what 
you are buying, there is a simple solution of that problem: 
inspection. 

Now some of you men have children, and you have had 
guests over for the evening, and one of the children has said 
or done something that has caused you and your wife to smile, 
and you looked so proud because you thought it was rather a 
bright thing the kid had said. And you looked over at your 
neighbors or friends, as much as to say, “Wasn’t that rather 
cute?” and you found a strange and doubtful look on their 
faces, as much as to say, “Not so good; not so good.” 
(Laughter.) So we must have a man to inspect the car of 
beans and tell the man who shipped the beans what the quality 
is, and also tell the man who buys the beans what the quality 
is. The only thing we can hope to do is to take the guess out 
of the bean industry and give to you men who buy that com- 
modity the protection that you feel is your due. 

I just want to say to you that we have adopted this particular 
slogan, that is, “To give to the world the best in the world. 
so that it may come back as good to you.” 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN PROPHET: Gentlemen, we have just received 
our orders. I am very sorry, because we wanted a few minutes 
more for discussion, but the gentleman said the room is 
scheduled for a luncheon, and we have got to be out of here 
promptly. 

We have a couple of minutes left, I think, but I want to 
add this: We have several folders here; we have Professor Cox’s 
statistics, and we have quite a few here left of the 1926 report 


of the green and wax bean industry, for any of you who may 
want them. 


‘THE ELECTION 


MR. SEARS: The Committee on Nominations wishes to 
report as follows: 
Officers for the String Bean Section— 
J. R. Wheatley, Chairman. 
S. H. Schroeder, Secretary. 
Officers for the Baked Bean Section: 
J. H. Wiley, President. bz 
Frank H. Raymond, Secretary. 
Mr. Chairman, I move you the adoption of the report of the 
Committee. 
(Thereupon, said motion having been duly seconded, the 
chair put the same and declared it carried unanimously.) 
(Thereupon the meeting stood adjourned, sine die.) 


KRAUT SECTION 


TUESDAY MORNING, JAN. 24, 9:30 A. M. 
WEST BALL ROOM, STEVENS HOTEL 


Eugene Erdrich, Bellevue, Ohio, Chairman. 
Roy Irons, Clyde, Ohio, Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN ERDRICH: The first thing will be the appoint- 
ing of the Nominating Committee. I will appoint Mr. W. H. 
Knox, Chairman, and Mr. A. J. Wallace and Mr. W. Wilder 
as the Nominating Committee, and they will report at the end 
of this meeting. 

The program calls for the Chairman’s Report, but I have no 
special report to make. I wish, however, to say that it is 
gratifying to see such a good attendance here today, and I.feel 
er oc honored in being permitted to preside over the Kraut 

ection. 

(Chairman Erdrich thereupon read a short paper which 
is not copied into the record. 

CHAIRMAN ERDRICH: It is now my pleasure to intro- 
duce to you a lady who is nationaly known, Miss Prudence 
Penny, Home Economics Editor of the Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
who will address us on the subject, “What Kraut Means to 
Health and the Menu.” Miss Penny. (Applause.) 
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WHAT KRAUT MEANS TO HEALTH 


AND THE MENU 


By Miss PRUDENCE PENNY, HOME ECONOMICS EDITOR 
Chicago Herald-Examiner 


AM sure one and all of you are members of the Kraut Club 
of America, for I remember when I received a card notifying 
me that I was a member of the Sauer Kraut Club of America. 
We are gathered here this morning, I take it, to discover, if we 
can, who first made sauer kraut. It seems that since the mem- 
ory of man began sauer kraut has been a very good friend to 
man. Some who have traced it back farther than I have had 
an opportunity to do find that the history of sauer kraut goes 
way, way, way back to the history of the beginning of the 
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memory of man. And how can we put ourselves before all the 
ages in that special branch by taking advantage of all that has 
gone before. 

Sometimes we think that the younger generation have made 
the universe, but sometimes we realize that we have to thank 
those who have gone before us. 


It seems a little bit strange to me that with all these experts 
gathered at this opportune time that I should be asked to talk 
to you about sauer kraut but I have been giving publicity to this 
noble food for some fifteen years in magazines and newspapers 
and so I thought when I was asked to talk on this subject— 
one of the troubles with me is that I do not think at all. When 
someone asks me to make a speech I think, “Oh, that won’t be 
for quite a while,” and then when the time appears near I think, 
“What has happened with all this time?” 


But a little occurrence yesterday put another light on the 
subject. You know what these lights can do now. The artist 
can make a picture and then put one light upon it und make it 
appear to be a pleasant summer picture, and then he can throw 
another light upon it and it will become a cold, winter picture 
with the sunshine all gone. 

You know that governments have always been more or less 
interested in sauer kraut, so yesterday I had word that the 
Department of Agriculture was quite interested in what I was 
going to say. In view of the fact that there is so much on the 
scientific side of sauer kraut that has not been entirely decided 
upon, I thought of that gardener; it reminds me of a story I 
often tell. You know, sometimes somebody comes to you look- 
ing for employment and they have some references that they 


offer to you. You look them over but you look the individual 
over too. 
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There was a man who had had a gardener for a good many 
years, and the gardener had a family that kept growing and he 
had to make quite a personal use of the garden, and the owner 
decided that he would like to have more use of it and the pro- 
ceeds from it himself, so the gardener had to get another posi- 
tion. He asked the man for a reference and the owner gave 
him one reading something like this: “Sam Jones has been my 
gardener for eight years, and in the last five years he has made 
more out of my garden than any other gardener I have ever 
had.” That is perhaps what the Department of Agriculture 
thought of me, that I, perhaps, was making more out of sauer 
kraut than anyone else. If you read my stories about sauer 
kraut as a good wholesome food, you will find we haven’t 
overstepped. 

The fact that various governments are interested in sauer 
kraut is not a matter of the moment. We have stories of 
armies being strengthened and of navies being saved from 
scurvy by the use of sauer kraut. Of course that was in the 
days before we had a Kraut Packers’ Association, perhaps, but 
in looking over all the material I had gathered from time to 
time I decided, as I’ said, that there are a good many points 
from a scientific view that have not been entirely decided, but 
I have about decided that dieticians and physicians have found 
one sort of common ground where they can agree, and they do 
agree on the beneficience of sauer kraut. 


With this investigation about the vitamines and lactic acid 
bacilli of the canned sauer kraut, we can turn our attention to 
the good old benefits that have kept sauer kraut sort of roaring 
down the ages, to its appetite appeal, to its stimulus to appetite. 

However, all this work was a little bit unnecessary, a little 
bit too long, to put on the program, and what you want from 
me is what the housewife wants to know about sauer kraut 
and that you are quite justified in coming to me for because of 
the fact that we have some 2,000 letters a week from the house- 
wives in this immediate territory and some hundred thousand 
letters a year certainly gives us a good idea of what they want 
to know and what they are thinking about. They respond so 
quickly and readily to the suggestions so that we try to keep the 
articles that appear in our columns along constructive lines. 
So on that basis I want to rather compliment you on this little 
sauer kraut book of recipes you have. You have suggested 
sauer kraut for almost every course of the meal. I don’t think 
it has come down to dessert as yet. However, it has value as 
an appetizer. 

We want food always to be normal. I know when you get 
particularly interested in any one branch of foods you are liable 
to go off on a tangent almost on that one subject and get every- 
body to use it. We had here in Chicago a big meeting of wheat 
growers and manufacturers a while ago, and we all wanted 
people to eat more bread every day, to eat more wheat products, 
but we found that we couldn’t do that. But it is on the sound 
premise or basis of the value of all foods that the manufacturer 
and each industry as a whole and the magazine and newspaper 
has grown so soundly. And the housewife is looking for help 
along all these lines and taking it readily and thankfully, and 
everybit of home economics work you do is that much good for 
your organization. 

When the housewife is interested in saurkraut, or any other 
food, as a remedy for every ill—I believe that men are the ones 
that write in to us most frequently when we touch on a certain 
food as a curative. We have one bulletin on brain and beauty 
foods, and I think all the men in town have written in for that 
wonderful paper. But I believe the housewife, raising her fam- 
ily, the homemaker, still believes the physician is the one to go 
to if you have a real trouble to cure. In the case of diabetes 
or things of that sort we won’t recommend sauerkraut or any 
other food; we will recommend these various foods as a pre- 
ventative, but once one has contracted a disease the physician 
is the best one to go to. I do not believe the housewife is so 
interested in that, she is interested in the romance of its history 
and she is interested to know what is part of her business, her 
professional knowledge, the manufacture, production and distri- 
bution of all the foods. She realizes that is part of her priv- 
ilege and duty as a homemaker. And such information keeps 
her interested in her home work because she has the romance 
of it before her. 


We tell them every day, or very frequently—we have an hour 
over WBEH every day and we keep on telling that no home- 
maker has been discovered who knows all about every branch of 
her home making, and we always have some very interesting 
letters back saying that that means so much to them to be en- 
couraged to do this and they are happy to give a certain amount 
of time each day to that. So, with this romance of the produce 
and its manufacture, you know that some of the old home 
methods of manufacture are not so pretty. 

As far as the calory content is concerned, I do not believe 
that the average housewife is so particularly interested. Of 
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course, we must have the scientific knowledge for the profes- 
sional to use, but I don’t believe the average housewife is so 
interested because she doesn’t have the ‘interest in the calory 
content but its stimulation of the appetite. They are inter- 
ested in desirable combinations of sauer kraut and other foods 
in the menu. 

One woman called us up quite wildly the other day. It was 
about 4 o’clock; her husband had just come home. It was just 
after my sauer kraut story came out. Quite a stimulus seemed 
to be felt about the city. I judge she was just a young, little 
homemaker. She had made a cherry pie for dinner and her 
husband had come home bringing sauer kraut and insisted that 
he must have it. She wanted the cherry pie because she had 
put her heart and soul into making it, and she wanted to know 
if they could eat both. Of course, the old ideas about combina- 
tions were all right, but I told her to go ahead, that it would 
be all right with sauer kraut if her husband wanted it. Then 
she wanted a variety of ways of serving it. 

I believe you have answered in your little book, and we have 
been sending out this book in answer to inquiries, we have sent 
out a couple of thousand of them, I guess, and many have writ- 
ten in and said that they have really quite distinguished them- 
selves by preparing a new dish and having something on the 
rest of the family or on a little social group. : 

Then they want to know about the length of time for cook- 
ing it. There are still many people who think you must cook it 
hours and hours before you can eat it. They are told you can 


eat it “as it” and that it is delicious with salad dressing, and it 
takes quite a little sales work to convince them. So, in any 
new literature the Section might contemplate in the future, it 
would help if they would emphasize that phase. Of course, all 
those elements we find in the sauer kraut should be included in 
any information released to the housewife, but I believe the 
most effective emphasis is not there; I believe it is on the variety 
of use and different menu combinations. I believe there is a 
point you have not covered in your literature, not that I have 
seen, but I believe that is very valuable. 

I am going to read you a part of a health story on sauer 
kraut that I had in the Herald-Examiner on Sunday, the 15th. 
Of course, we have the inspired headline writers, but I don’t 
think this is so bad. 

“Kraut is Purveyor of Healt.” I am going to read you just 
a little of this: “$195,000, a news item states, is to be spent to 
find a cure for the common ‘garden variety’ of colds.” Then I 
go into the use of various foods and we get down to one of the 
very first foods that should come to mind is sauer kraut. In 
the light of modern scientific knowledge the respect for this 
health product has increased steadily. 

“The chief cause of our susceptibility to colds is, perhaps, 
what the physicians would term ‘intestinal putrefaction.’ Lactic 
ferments are of the greatest help in cleaning up and preventing 
this condition. We have heard much of the Bulgarian cultures 
as added to milk for health purposes. Sauer kraut juice is 
teeming with the friendly lactic acid bacilli ready to fight your 
health battles for you. 

“You will at once recognize the value of kraut when you 
think of the stablizing elements it contains. There are the vita- 
mins and phosphorus, lime, potash, iron and calcium.” 

Right there may I say that one of the warnings from the 
Department of Agriculture was not to advise the use of sauer 
kraut puice at the beginning of the meal too freely; that is, to 
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replace fruit juices. Of course, we might then advance sauer 
kraut juice to the position where we serve it in the drawing- 
room before we go to the dining-room. (Laughter.) 

“The piquancy of flavor has such a stimulating effect upon 
the appetite that some well-known physicians are successful in 
correcting loss of appetite due to worry, overwork or depression 
by ordering two tablespoonfuls to start the meal.” 

There is another little point in connection with the canned 
sauer kraut. They are still studying the canned sauer kraut, 
and perhaps there is still much of good to be learned about it. 

Now I hope the sauer kraut section will have a very success- 
ful morning and that you will all have great advantages from 
the meeting, and I know that sauer kraut will go right on 
down the ages to even greater success. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN ERDRICH: On behalf of the Kraut Section 
I wish to thank Miss Penny for coming here and giving us this 
wonderful talk and to assure her that we appreciate it. 

The problem of more effective distribution is occupying the 
minds of the canning industry at the present time. There is 
need that the canners and distributors be more fully informed 
with their business. I am sure we will all be much interested 
in listening to the next address, which is on the subject, “Some 
Thoughts on Distribution,” by Mr. R. H. Rowe, Secretary of the 
ag Wholesale Grocers Association, Washington, D. C. 

r. Rowe. 


SOME THOUGHTS OF DISTRIBUTION 


By R. H. ROWE, SECRETARY 
American Wholesale Grocers Association 


ECENTLY, I made inquiry of the members of our Execu- 
tive Committee as to their sales of kraut juice. I asked 
them if their sales of sauerkraut and kraut juice had 

increased in the last five years and if they attributed their 
increases, if any, to the advertising done by the kraut packers 
or to other causes. 

I sent out nineteen inquiries and received sixteen replies, 
representing the States of Kentucky, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Indiana, Ohio and South Dakota. 
Two replies were received from each of the States of Georgia 
and Texas, representing the northern and southern sections 
of those States. Thirteen of the wholesale grocers who replied 
said their sales of kraut had increased in the past five years— 
the amount of increases ranging from nothing at all five 
years ago to a good volume now, and from 10 percent. increase 
of volume existing five years ago to 500 percent. now. 

Ten attributed their increases to the advertising done by 
the kraut packers, while three assigned no cause for the in- 
creases. Three said that improved quality of kraut.should be 
given a proper share of the credit for the increases along with 
the advertising. One of the largest wholesale grocers in the 
State of Texas, who must be listed as one of the only two whole- 
salers reporting who said that their sales of kraut showed a 
decrease in the last five years, had this experience as related 
in his letter. 

“Upon investigation we find that of late the kraut business 
with us has been increasing, but we do not think we have it up 
to our normal sales yet. 

“About two years ago the sale of kraut practically went 
dead with us. I think it was largely on the account of some of 
the packers packing too cheap a grade of kraut and the standard 
ran down and the people quit using it, but of late I think the 
packers are taking more interest in their canned kraut and are 
advertising it considerably, and as stated above, our kraut busi- 
ness is increasing. 

“We have just begun to handle sauerkraut juice. We find 
there is considerable merit in this kraut juice, and when the 
kraut packers get this properly advertised and tried out by the 
people, I think it is going to become a standard product, because 
there is considerable medicinal properties in this kraut juice 
that sooner or later will be appreciated by the users.” 

As I have said, only two wholesalers reported decreased 
sales. One of these I have just quoted. The other said that in 
his section sales of all canned foods had decreased on account of 
a local depression in the coal industry, upon which the trade of 
his territory was dependent. And one wholesaler said he had 
never handled any kraut, nor did any of the other jobbers in his 
section handle kraut. This jobber is down in North Carolina, 
and he and his jobbers in that section are certainly in need of 
missionary attention from some of you kraut packers. 

Of the sixteen wholesalers reporting, eight said they sold 
kraut juice. Five have not up to this time handled it. Three 
made no mention of kraut juice in their reports. Of the eight 
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who sold kraut juice, three said that their sales were increasing 
every year. The other five were just making a beginning, but 
said they saw a good opportunity for this commodity when its 
merits had been made more generally known to consumers. One 
wholesaler said he expected to stock kraut juice as soon as he 
could get hold of it, as the demand for it was becoming notice- 
able throughout his territory. I want to read you a couple of 
the letters received, so as to give you some idea of the tenor of 
all the reports, and the spirit of enthusiasm with which whole- 
sale grocers regard the outlook for kraut and kraut juice sales. 
The following is from a Kentucky jobber: 

“Our sales on the commodity are many times greater than 
they were five years ago; in fact, I feel sure I am correct when 
I tell you that it is five times greater than it was then. 

“I am sure that national advertising has been responsible 
for some of this, but in our case I am sure confining our sales 
to the finest quality of kraut obtainable has had more to do with 
the increasing consumption than any other one thing. 


“It is my idea that a low quality food product does more to 
kill the consumption than any other combination of things.” 


R. H. ROWE 


Five hundred per cent increase in sales of kraut in this sec- 


tion of Kentucky within the past five years! Just think what 
those Kentuckians, who are connoiseurs of all potent juices, will 
do for kraut juice when they find out how pleasing it is to their 
palates and how grateful to their internal workings. 

The following letter is from an Oklahoma wholesale grocer: 

“Five years ago there was no demand whatever, with us, for 
kraut juice, and we might add that our business at that time 
on canned kraut would not compare in volume with the amount 
we are selling at this time. 


“It has only been within the past year and a half that we 
have found sufficient demand to warrant us in stocking kraut 
juice—but during the past year or so we have found it to be a 
very popular product, and growing constantly in demand. 

“There is no question in our mind about the valuable re- 
turns on the national advertising that has been carried on by 
the kraut packers. Not only has this well-organized advertis- 
ing campaign increased the sale, but the standard of quality— 
a thing that the kraut packers are to be commended for. 

“It is my personal opinion that the kraut packers have done 
more for the advancement of the sale of canned foods during 
the past year than any other branch of the industry, and I 
would be very happy, indeed, to see the canners of other lines 
do likewise.” 

There are some important conclusions, I believe, that we 
can draw from the letters and data that I have given you, al- 
though by your efforts in the past you have achieved much in 
increasing the consumption of products, I believe that you have 
really only scratched the surface of what is possible for you in 
the future. You can still further increase the existing sales of 
kraut, and you can introduce it into vast stretches of territory 
where it is not now sold or used to any extent. 


And one of the most important conclusions is that you were 
everlastingly right in basing your efforts in the past on a qual- 
ity product and nothing else but the highest quality attainable, 
and that you are still further right in the undertaking in which 
you are now engaged of making your kraut emblem synonymous 
with the best kraut produced the world over. 
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CHAIRMAN ERDRICH: Mr. Rowe, I wish to thank you for 
this splendid address. 


I regret to announce that Dr. Morgan will be unable to be 
with us this morning, but he has left us a copy of his address 
and the Secretary has kindly consented to read it. 


(Mr. Irons thereupon read Dr. Morgan’s paper.) 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE OF No. 2” CAN 


AS COMPARED WITH No. 3 CAN 
By Dr. T. W. MORGAN 
Continental Can Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BELIEVE that every one connected with the canning in- 

dustry, including the machinery manufacturer, the box 

manufacturer, the label makers, as well as the can manu- 
facturer, agree that there are too many sizes of cans now being 
used. We all know, because of our own experience in buying 
canned foods, and because we have often been told by retailers 
and by people who come in direct contact with consumers, when 
they have talked to us at our meeting, that we should eliminate 
some of the sizes of cans. The brokers, jobbers and wholesal- 
ers all agree that there are too many sizes of cans. Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in his message of simpli- 
fication and standardization, has given us good advice and 
asked us to eliminate some of the sizes. 

The kraut packers should take the lead in this elimination 
of unnecessary sizes. It is easier for this Section, I believe, to 
push this movement than it is for many of the other sections. 
The consumption of canned kraut and kraut juice is rapidly 
increasing, and if this movement is to succeed, now is the time. 
The use of the No. 2 can for kraut is increasing because of its 
economic size, and as this increase continues, there will be less 
necessity for either the No. 2% or No. 3 size. So the important 
question is, “Shall we direct our efforts toward eliminating the- 
No. 2% can or the No. 3 can?” 

From the standpoint of the can manufacturer, it makes no 
difference which size is omitted. There is just as much profit 
or loss, on an equal volume of business, regardless of size. The 
price of cans is based on the number of base boxes of tin plate 
necessary to make a thousand cans and the overhead expense of 
manufacturing is equal in both sizes. 

The regular No. 2 can, 3x% inches in diameter by 4% inches 

high, should contain a minimum of 16 ounces of drained kraut 
or 19 ounces minimum net weight. The No. 2% can, 47s inches 
in diameter by 41% inches high, should contain a minimum of 
23 ounces of drained kraut or 27 ounces net weight. The No. 3 
can, 4% inches in diameter by 4% inches high, should contain 
a minimum of 27 ounces of drained kraut or 32 ounces net 
weight. 
' There is a difference of 3 ounces between the minimum net 
weight of kraut in the No. 2 and the No. 2% can, while there 
is a difference of only 5 ounces between the No. 2% and the No. 
3 can. ‘Is this difference of only 5 ounces great enough to war- 
rant the extra sized can? I am sure we all realize that it is 
not, especially when we remember that it also requires extra 
sizes of labels, boxes and filling equipment, etc. 

There is very little, if any, difference in the factory cost of 
packing the No. 2% and No. 3 can, but there is a substantial 
saving in the lesser cost of the can itself and in the cases or 
cartons, and in the amount of kraut necessary to fill the can. 

On the other hand, there is a slight loss in the volume of 
production, when the No. 2% can is used, as compared to the 
No. 3 can. Most kraut packers figure that the volume of kraut 
packed in any definite length of time in the No. 2% can is 
nine-tenths as great as when the No. 3 can is used. 

Based on the present cost, it is customary to figure that a 
differential of 74% cents per dozen in the selling price between 
the No. 2% and the No. 3 can will give about an equal profit on 
either size. 


There is also an economical value in the use of the No. 2% 
can in the freight rate, both on the empty cans from the man- 
ufacturer to the packer and on the filled cans from the packer 
to the jobber and retailer. This is especially noticeable where 
leng hauls are necessary and high rates are charged. The dif- 
ference of 10 pounds per case between the No. 2% and No. 3 
can is quite noticeable, and makes considerable difference in 
the price per dozen, where the freight rate is 40 cents or more 
per 100 pounds. 

I believe there is no doubt but what kraut packers can ma- 
terially reduce their packing costs, if they are permitted to 
eliminate one of the two sizes, and that this reduction will be 
more pronounced if the No. 2% can is adopted in preference 
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to the No. 3 can. There is a general tendency toward the No. 
2% can over the No. 3 in many lines, and kraut should be no 
exception. We would like to see a standardization all along 
the line, and I believe the No. 2% can could take the place of 
the No. 3 on all items. 

If the buyers are ready at this time to accept the No. 242 
can for kraut exclusively, for all other sizes between the No. 2 
and No. 10, it would seem that the question is easily solved. 
On the other hand, if there are certain buyers who still insist 
on receiving a certain quantity of their kraut in No. 3 cans, I 
believe the kraut packers’ association should carry on an edu- 
cational campaign to prove to the buyer that it is to his ad- 
vantage to exclude the No. 3 can. 

CHAIRMAN ERDRICH: That really concludes the printed 
program, but Dr. Peterson, of the Agricultural Department of 
the University of Wisconsin, is present, and if he has something 
to offer us I am sure we will be glad to hear from him at 
this time. 

DR. PETERSON: I never came down here to give a pre- 
pared speech. I came to Chicago for another purpose, but 
thought I would like to come over to the Kraut Section. _ 

In 1922 I gave a talk to the Kraut Section at Louisville 
and anything I may say this morning is not of an inspirational 
type. You know the scientist is not a very cheerful man. Most 
of our time is spent on finding out how to get out of one diffi- 
culty and by that time we are into another. There is one thing 
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that caused me considerable satisfaction, however. Tihs morn- 
ing, coming down on the North Western train at breakfast 
I noticed sauer kraut juice was on the bill of fare together with 
orange juice and grape fruit, and it turned my mind back to the 
time in 1922 when the juice was run into the sewer. 


I think in 1925 we first called attention to the value of kraut 
juice, to the fact that it was practically the same as kraut. 
So, in a small way, perhaps, we have helped bring before the 
public the value of kraut juice. 

I suppose there is one thing we have a common interest in 
and that is to put out a uniform quality. I was very much 
interested in the speaker before, what he said about being less 
concerned about the label and can and more about the contents. 
That is what we scientists are interested in. 

Why do we have such different results in the making of 
sauer kraut? To begin with, I think the fermentation is the 
most difficult fermentation practiced today because you have 
no way to control your product. Yeast has a sterilization 
agent; the butter man pasteurizes his cream, but you have to 
take your product as it comes from the field and you put this 
into the vat and you cannot tell exactly what is going to come 
out. At the present time nobody knows the organisms that are 
growing on the cabbage. 

When we have these outbreaks of brown kraut I think there 
is a direct relationship between the brown kraut and conditions 
under which the cabbage was grown, that is, the organisms on 
the cabbage and the brown kraut you get. You wouldn’t be 
interested in a lot of technical facts that cause such a thing 
as pink kraut. Mr. Irons, a while back, sent us a letter from 
a man wanting to know what causes pink kraut. We told him 
and he wrote back and told us that he knew all that; “Why 
don’t you tell me how to cure it?” All I can say is that people 
have had scarlet fever, diphtheria, and a dozen other diseases 
and didn’t know how to cure them at first. I think we are 
making progress but it will take us a long time before we know 
exactly what to advise. Until we find out what produces it 


there is no use suggesting a remedy. All the points we have 
been working on are related to the raw material. 
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In bacteriology, any bacteriologist knows that temperature 
is one of the most important features. You will find in the 
literature that a German investigator said 40 degrees is proper; 
another said 80 degrees. We all know that they cannot both 
be right. A difference of 10 degrees perhaps brings up one 
organism and holds another back. You might be surprised at 
the variance in temperature in a kraut vat. I don’t believe 
there are at present any real facts about the temperature inside 
the vat. We have been trying to determine that, and in a single 
vat there will be a variation of as much as 10 degrees. We 
often find there may be as much as from 5 to 10 degrees differ- 
ence. The number of bacteria may be ten times as much in 
one place as in another. 

In other words, a vat is not uniform in fermentation; there 
may be greater fermentation in one place than in another. You 
might ask, “What is going on in Chicago?” and the reply 
would be, “Where in Chicago?” In a great city some do this, 
some do that. It is the same thing in a kraut vat. All that 
goes back to the fact that the cabbage you put in has a mixed 
flora that you cannot control. I think temperature control is 
one of the best things you can handle. 

Another thing is inoculation. We have isolated, I would say, 
at least 1,000 pure cultures of white bacteria. A great many of 
them are of the same type, but there are a great many different 
types. We have narrowed them down to perhaps 20 different 
organisms and tried 10 or 15. Inoculation ought to work; it 
works in the butter industry. In yeast they use a starter. We 
haven’t had any success much with these experiments; we have 
had, sometimes, very good kraut, I will say more uniformally 
good results than without inoculation. I think the reason again 
is because of the cabbage you put in there. You have an im- 
mense flora there, and putting in a few millions or billions of 
bacteria is not enough. 

We have tried vat to vat inoculation. We have tried trying 
to develop the bacteria as they do in making salt-rising bread 
in Germany. They have found that they build up a natural 
flora. That looked like a good hunch, we thought that it ought 
to be possible to de that with sauer kraut, but the results again 
are not conclusive. 

Now, for some way of regulating the flora that goes into 
the vat. To get rid of the undesirable forms that are present, I 
think inoculation would have a better chance. 

I hesitate to say anything because what I say is negative— 
things you cannot do. Well, there is some satisfaction in that. 
If you find something that won’t work, if you keep at it long 
enough, you will find something that will work. I think regu- 
lating the flora, the bacteria on the cabbage that goes into the 
vat, is one. It seems the outstanding thing is the interest of 
research in this field. The information available on the ques- 
tion of sauer kraut fermentation is almost infinitesimal, the bit 
of information on kraut is infinitely smaller than on other 
things, such as yeast or the butter industry. 

I believe that is all I care to say at this time. 


CHAIRMAN ERDICH: I wish to thank you, Dr. Peterson, 
for this interesting talk. 


Before we close the meeting has anyone anything they wish 
to say at this time? 

A MEMBER: . I would like to ask the last speaker what was 
the best temperature he found and did he heat the tank to start 
it at the proper temperature? 

DR. PETERSON: All I can say is to give results and they 
probably will not agree with your experience. We have not 
been successful in making good kraut below 50 or above 70. 
Perhaps your experience will narrow it down to narrower lim- 
its. We started some at 40 and ran it to 55; we started some 
at 65 and ran it to 70. As to fermentation, the temperature at 
which you start the vat isn’t necessarily the temperature at 
which you will continue. You start at 70 and in about 10 days 
it will probably be up to 80. There is a lot of heat evolved by 
the bacteria, so that the initial temperature does not continue. 
Sometimes a rise of not more than 5 degrees takes place, but 
5 to 10 is what we usually find in a vat of 8, 10 or 15 tons. 

MR. EDDINGTON: If you were figuring on going at 70, 
would you say to start it around 60? 

MR. PETERSON: Yes, 62 to 65. The vat will tend to cool 
off due to the outside condition. However, it always goes up a 
little bit. If the temperature of the vat is lower than the {ac- 
tory temperature, the heat flows in from the outside, but that 
is rather limited. 

MR. EDDINGTON: There is one other question, about sauer 
kraut juice. We have noticed sometimes as we run it from one 
vat it is clear and probably from the next vat it has a sticky 
—— and the next vat, being a little older, may have a syrupy 
effect. 

MR. PTERSON: I think it is the organisms growing in 
there that determine whether it is clear or cloudy. 
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MR. EDDINGTON: That isn’t harmful, then? 

MR. PETERSON: I don’t think there is anything harmful 
about it; it is merely a little different type of bacteria than in 
the other case. : 

A MEMBER: Is that the same as in beans sometimes? 

MR. PETERSON: I would hesitate to say, but I rather 
think it is about the same sort of organism. 

CHAIRMAN EDRICH: Are there any further questions? 
If not, we are honored this morning by the presence of a gen- 
tleman we did not know was here. He was formerly in the 
Bureau of Chemistry and was instrumental in putting over the 
Pure Food Bill in 1906, and I am sure we would all like to hear 
from Dr. Wiley at this time. (Applause.) 


Dr. WILEY SPEAKS 


WAS much interested in the last speaker’s description of the 
difficulty and the interest in controlling fermentation. 

Fermentation is a little bit ticklish point in this country 
just now. Fermentation is a natural process, and therefore is 
a little difficulty in banishing some of the products of fermen- 
tation by changing the Constitution of the United States. There 
are two great products that are involved in this discussion. One 
is ensilage, which is made particularly for our domestic animals, 
and sauer kraut, which would be just as good for them if we 
had enough of it, for the human animals. 

Fermentation is essentially that process which produces lac- 
tic acid, but at the same time alcoholic fermentation goes on 
with the production of alcohol and carbon dioxide. Now, when 
you have enough carbon dioxide formed to displace the air in 
ensilage or kraut you have a different kind of fermentation than 


you had when air is present. Whenever the amount of alco- 
holic fermentation is great enough to displace all the oxygen, 
you have a different fermentation from that at first set up, but 
at the end it is the product of the fermentation which makes 
kraut what it is and, as has been said by Mr. Peterson, there 


must be a tremendous amount of research work before the final 
result is reached. 


I have had more experience with ensilage than with sauer 
kraut. You would be surprised how hot it gets during fermen- 
tation and how dangerous it is to human life to get into a pit 
where fermentation is still going on and being smothered by 
the carbon dioxide, and we have to caution the men who use the 
ensilage that they do not put their heads below any exit of the 
carbon dioxide, because they might be smothered. So the 
amount of heat has to be determined and the effect on the en- 
silage is, of course, well known at present. 

I am interested, of course, in sauer kraut as a human food. 
There is no question about its value. The material from which 
it is made is a most valuable food and the development of the 
lactic acid and traces of alcohol do not seem to spoil sauer 
kraut for human consumption, but if you depend on the ordi- 
nary farmer who knows nothing about the theory of fermen- 
tation, who never heard about bacteria and fermentation, you 
will get all kinds of products from the farm homes. My opin- 
ion is it has to be made on a large scale under the supervision 
of eminent bacteriologists and chemists. In that way you can 
get a standard article of sauer kraut, and that is what you 
want—something you can depend upon. 

How frequently I have heard stories about the value of the 
character of your goods. They must go to the consumer with 
the assurance that the product is good, is of the highest quality, 
and for that reason you will never reach that ideal in the mis- 
cellaneous product the farmer can make. I like the farmer’s 
product, although the pieces are not uniform in size or thick- 
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ness, and the amount of lactic acid and alcohol varies, but not in 
very wide limits, but it is not a product which you can go to the 
consumer with in mass production and guarantee it is first 
quality. 

I have been much interested in listening to these papers this 
morning and am very glad to have this word with you, the men 
that I consider engaged in the manufacture and sale of a very 
excellent human foo’, (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN ERDRICH: I wish to thank Dr. Wiley for the 
Section for his remarks to us this morning. 

Has anyone else anything to bring before the meeting be- 
fore we close? If not, we will have the report of the Nominat- 
ing Gommittee at this time. 


THE ELECTION 


A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE: Mr. Chairman, the 
Chairman was bashful and asked me to make the report. We 
want to recommend for Chairman of the Section for next year 
Mr. L. E. Colton, of Geneva, N. Y., and for Secretary-Treasurer 
Roy Irons. I make that as a motion, that they be declared 
elected. 

The motion was duly seconded and, upon being put to a vote, 
was declared by the Chairman to be unanimously carried. 

CHAIRMAN ERDRICH:. Mr. L. E. Colton, of Geneva, N. Y., 
and Mr. Roy Irons are therefore elected as Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the Section for this year. 

I wonder if the President of our Association has anything 


: of to us at present? We will be glad to hear from Mr. B. B. 
ook. 


MR. COOK: I don’t know what I can say except that I can 
well remember the condition of the kraut packers a good many 
years ago, and I never dreamed that this organization would 
become what it is today. We have done a whole lot of things 
since that time; we have improved our product, we have in- 
creased our capacity. I remember at that time we were making 
five or six thousand barrels a year, and last year we made 
almost 80,000 barrels. 

To what was that due? It was due to this National Kraut 
Packers Association; because of our advertising, and because 
of the fact that we have all of us made a better product. 

You heard from the gentleman from the Wholesale Grocers, 
and I think the keynote of his speech was quality. You sell 
canned foods sight-unseen. The consumers don’t know what is 
in the can until they open it. This Association has been stress- 
ing quality until today it has become what it is, and I just 
want to leave a word with some of you who don’t belong to this 
Association. You put me in mind of the people who live in a 
town, but never give anything to a church. They wouldn’t buy 
property in a town that didn’t have a church, but they “let 
- George do it.” A lot of you don’t belong to this Association be- 

cause you claim it does not function 100 per cent. None does. 
I am satisfied, though, that this Association functions 80 per 
cent, and that is a good average. We have done lots of things. 
We have advertised; we are now working on the kraut juice 
proposition; three of us have been in Washington lately co- 
operating with the Government, so that none of us will be sued 
by the Government because we have put something on our 
labels that is not true. Now, why do you let some of us do this 
work? I never spent any money in my life as willingly as I 
spent $13,000 this year for this Association for advertising. 
There are lots of other things we are going to do, too. 

_ We guarantee we will function 80 per cent if you come in 
with us, and we do not think it is fair if you stay out, because 
there is some person in the Association that you do not like. 
There are lots of people in the Republican party that I don’t 
like, but I am still a Republican; there are lots of people in the 
i se eacaaae Church that I don’t like, but I am still a Presby- 
erian. 

Now, let’s all get behind this thing. Don’t let 60 per cent of 
us pay for the whole thing and carry the whole load. We will 
receive any of you who are not members with open arms. 

I want to say a word about the emblem. It has already 
amounted to something. Three years from now you will find 
that 60 per cent of the buyers will demand that emblem, be- 
cause it will not be allowed to be put on kraut that is not first 
quality. As soon as people find it out they will insist on kraut 
bearing that emblem. 

Let’s all get behind this and let 100 per cent of the packers 
st tated ‘ the Association instead of 60 or 75 per cent. (Ap- 
plause. 


CHAIRMAN ERDRICH: Is there anything further to come 
before the meeting? 

If there is not, we will stand adjourned. 

The Kraut Section thereupon adjourned its session. 
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PEA SECTION 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JAN. 25, 1928 
9:30 A. M. 


Robert S. Thorne, Chairman, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN THORNE: The first business is the appoint- 
ment of a Nominating Committee, and I nominate Mr. Burden 
of New York, Mr. Hartman of Michigan, and Dr. Clark of Wis- 
consin 

The next is the report of the Chairman. 

There is no doubt but that the Canning Industry and the 
Canned Foods Market are in much better condition now than 
a year ago when we met in Atlantic City. The total packs of 
peas, corn and tomatoes for 1927 were approximately 34,500,000 
cases, as against 46,233,000 in 1926, and 61,906,000 in 1925, or a 
decrease of about 25 per cent from 1926, and about 43 per cent 
from 1925. In fact, the total pack of these three vegetables in 
1927, was less than any year since 1921. However, we must 
not become over-optimistic—not like the superlatively optimistic 
man who, totally bald, went into a drug store and asked for 
a bottle of hair restorer. When sold a preparation by the drug 
= this optimist told the clerk to wrap up a comb and brush 
with it. 

And further, credit is not due entirely to the canning industry 
for this desired reduction. The limiting of credits by banks 
and supply houses, the withholding of future orders, and the 
scarcity of spot business last spring were of very material 
assistance. 


As an industry, we will be criminally negligent if we do not 
profit by the experience of the past two years. We must guard 
against over-production for years to come, or until consumption 
has materially increased. Fortunately now we are to have 
needed ‘assistance; and where once we had to work in the dark, 
soon we will have reliable statistics, essential to the intellivent 
conduct of the canning industry and the business of distribution. 
The Census Bureau, with the approval of the trade associations 
of all interests concerned, has undertaken to collect not only 
statistics of packs but also reports of stocks of peas, corn and 
tomatoes in canners’ and distributors’ hands. Other industries, 
for example the rubber and cement manufacturers, have sta- 
bilized their businesses by the proper use of this necessary 
information. These industries do not have periods of over- 
production and deflation of prices and profits. Likewise, the 
canning industry, guided by these statistics, can to a large 
extent eliminate disasters such as it has experienced the past 
two years. The success or failure of this information to sta- 
bilize and make profitable the canning business, will depend on 
how promptly and accurately individual canners and distributors 
report their stocks, how well their meaning is interpreted, and 
how this interpretation is translated into action. 

With the improved condition of the pea market this winter, 
we must guard against too high prices, as this would certainly 
reduce the consumption of canned peas, and thus undo what 
little good low prices and plentiful peas of various qualities 
did in increasing popularity and consumption of canned peas. 
We must see that there are sufficient peas of good quality at 
reasonable prices, so that canned peas may continue in popular 
demand. With the assistance of accurate information regarding 
stocks on hand and the exercise of good judgment and discretion 
in planting and packing, this ideal of stabilizing our important 
industry should not be difficult to attainment. 
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During the last few years we have given ever-increasing 
thought to the housewife, the ultimate buyer and consumer of 
canned foods. Her ideas and her problems are beginning to 
interest us more and more. A part of the program today was 
planned to give us a better understanding of her. We will hear 
from one closely associated with the housewife just what she 
demands in canned foods. We know that she has difficulty 
interpreting our labels, and will shortly learn why. Common 
sense tells us that she desires good quality, and reports will! 


be made later on work being done to improve quality of canned 
peas. 


A meeting of pea canners is no longer complete without a 
reference to quality. We have learned the advertising power 
of good quality. The feature of the Canned Foods campaign 
this year is to be quality. But we cannot highly resolve to 
pack fancy peas, and then go home and plant 400 acres of peas 
per line of machinery, or 60 or 70 acres per viner. In spite of 
all that our scientists and investigators do in giving us disease- 
free seed, scientific horticulture, adequate processes and proper 
factory ‘technique; unless we plan our pack carefully and cau- 
tiously in line with our past experience, we can never produce 
fancy peas. 

_ We are very fortunate today in having with us a representa- 
tive of Good Housekeeping Institute, who will give us the 
benefit of her observations on “What Consumers Demand.” It 


gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Miss Dorothy B. 
Marsh. 


AS THE HOUSEKEEPER LOOKS AT A CAN OF PEAS 


By DOROTHY B. MARSH 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


Y chief justification for accepting your invitation to 

speak today is the fact that Good Housekeeping Insti- 

tute is in a stragetic position for gaining much first- 
hand knowledge about the many advertised brands of canned 
products. Furthermore, we are also very well acquainted with 
a large and representative group of your consumers—our own 
readers. 

For the last twenty years we have been testing and investi- 
gating in our laboratories at Good Housekeeping Institute 
nearly every type of household equipment on the market. Dur- 
ing this time as well our Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health has been judging commercial food products from the 
standpoint of their chemical purity, while we at the Institute 
have been considering these same food products from the stand- 
point of their adaptability to practical use in preparing the 
every-day meals. 


Our readers—thousands of them—every month write to us 
for assistance with their housekeeping problems, including 
their purchases, large and small. Every letter receives a per- 
sonal answer, and in answering these letters we often ask 
questions in return. Our readers visit us in the Institute and 
we visit them in their homes when we are making special in- 
vestigations. And when they purchase a piece of equipment or 
a food product that has been approved by Good Housekeeping 
and meet with any problem in its use, they are at liberty to 
write us for assistance, and they do. We in turn hold our- 
ig morally responsible to give them every aid possible, and 
we do. 


So it is that Good Housekeeping Institute through its close 
contact with food products has for years followed the progress 
and development in the canning industry. So it is that we have 
come to know more than a little about the consumer who buys 
your canned foods—her needs, her attitudes, her expectations 
and perchance her shortcomings. For, like most of us, she ex- 
pects the impossible at times, and she is easily prejudiced. I say 
she, for I am thinking of the housekeeper consumer—the con- 
sumer in whom you and I are interested. 


Let us consider for a moment some of the points upon which 
the uninformed or misinformed consumer has been wont to 
judge the canned foods which you place on the grocer’s shelf 
for her to buy. The following are letters from Good House- 
keeping readers picked at random from our files: 


“Where can I get information regarding canned 
foods—not the home canned products? A friend says 
a surgeon told her never to eat any canned foods, as 
formaldehyde was used as a preservative. Our doc- 
tor has told me to eat canned salmon, etc., for the 
small amount of oidine in seafood all help the thyroid 
enlargement I am troubled with. Whose advice shall 
I follow?” 
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“Can you tell me something about canned chicken? 
Is it really alright to use it? So many of my friends 
say they are afraid to use any canned foods that I 
have never tried it. Have you ever used canned 
chicken yourself? Can the chicken be bought from the 
canner instead of the grocer?” 


“Will you advise me how to remove the tinny flavor 
from canned peas? I am very fond of fresh peas, but 


cannot be reconciled to the peculiar flavor of the can- 
ned variety.” 


_ “Iam writing to find out if leaving canned foods in 
tin cans will cause ptomaine poison, or if that is an 
old superstitution.” 


“My husband will eat only those canned foods 
which are packed in tin cans having paper linings 
like shrimp. He never eats canned vegetables for this 
reason. I tell him he is grossly unfair, but that does 
not change his opinion. Will you help me to set him 
at rights on this point?” 

“I would appreciate it so much if you would tell 
me whether food in a discolored can it fit to eat. I 
often open cans of peas and, though there is no rust 
inside the cans, there will be places where it is black 
and will rub off. The peas look and smell alright. 
Should they be used? I always throw them out.” 

“Have you an article showing the relative value of 
canned and fresh vegetables? The canned vegetables 
are so much easier to prepare and often cheaper, and 
if they contain the same vitamins, salts and other es- 
sentials, I would be tempted to use them.” 
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“In our town are two cash-and-carry grocery 

stores. They carry a line of canned foods of their 
own, as well as some other well-known advertised 
canned foods. It may be imagination, but several 
times when I have purchased well-known brands of 
canned foods there, they have seemed to be inferior. 
A can of a certain brand of spinach was stamped 
A No. 3 with stamping ink on the bottom of the can 
in addition to the raised numbers in the tin. My ques- 
tion is this: Are there approved brands of foods sup- 
posed to be A No. 1 in every respect, or aren’t there 
any such?” 

“A lot of my friends feel that the water from 
canned vegetables is not good and should be thrown 
away. I serve a great deal of canned asparagus. 
Should I heat the asparagus in the liquor from the 
can, or should I wash it off and use fresh water for 
cooking it?” 

It was these reader inquiries as well as others from house- 
keepers who are groping for the truth, that convinced Good 
Housekeeping Institute of the pressing need for better con- 
sumer understanding as to the merits and uses of commer- 
cially canned foods in the home. Hence the series of editorials 
now appearing in Good Housekeeping pages on “What’s in a 
Can?” Hence the many voyages of discovery: which Miss 
Fisher, our director, and myself are now taking through the 
various branches of this great canning industry that we may 
the better bring the true facts of canned foods to our readers. 

Perchance as custodians of the food which is stored in cans 
you ask how you may further aid our housekeepers to see your 
products in their true light. You all know as well as I that 
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it is an unusual person who will eat any one food just because 
it contains minerals or vitamins, and hence is a good food for 
him or her to eat. The point of whether he likes or dislikes a 
given food is the important one to his way of thinking—re- 
gardless of the food value. Now dislike for a food may be 
the result of many factors, and to certain of these you as can- 
ners should give thoughtful consideration. 


General appearance, color, texture and flavor—each one of 
these becomes a deciding factor in the mind of the consumer 
who is appraising the food he is asked to eat. We may untir- 
ingly urge the values of fruits and vegetables in the daily 
meals for supplying minerals and vitamins, but if canned fruits 
and vegetables represent the only ones available at certain 
seasons of the year in districts away from large markets, and 
these do not please the palate, the eye or the nose of the con- 
sumer, then no amount of cajoling will induce him to eat them. 
For, most of us are so constituted that just one unpleasant 
experience with a food may set up an antipathy which will last 
for all time. Hence the importance of absolute uniformity of 
quality in canning all food products. 

But by far the biggest problem that our housekeepers have 
to face is that of buying canned foods inteligently with only 
the meager information on can labels to guide them. In fact, 
the average retail buyer knows more of the grades and values 
of almost any other foods than of canned foods. Did you ever 
carefully examine the labels on twenty different cans of peas 
and try to tell by the labels which can to buy? If not, a great 
disappointment awaits you. For, excepting the products of a 
very few canners, you will have no idea whether the peas are 
any one of six sizes or a composite of all. Yet well-informed 
consumers are the biggest assets you as canners can have— 
the biggest aid in meeting unfair competition. To buy canned 
foods intelligently the consumer must have knowledge. For 
this reason, it is regrettable that much trade information con- 
cerning the contents of canned peas which you as canners pass 
on to-the wholesaler is not made available to those most vitally 
concerned, namely, our housekeepers and your consumers. 

Any buyer of large quantities of canned foods in an insti- 
tution expects to see the contents of the cans selected, as sam- 
ples, and to order according to sample as well as by grade and 
trade name. She does not buy sight unseen. But the house- 
keeper consumer as a small purchaser is at a disadvantage in 
being unable to have the grocer open his canned foods for in- 
spection. Furthermore, too often such purchases are made at 
the option of the grocer who is prone to push those canned 
foods on which he receives the greatest margin of profit, know- 
ingly or unknowingly ignoring grade and quality. Under 
those conditions it is only rational to expect the oft-repeated 
statement that “those peas are not as good as they were last 
time.” Of course, they aren’t! The first lot was fancy pack, 
while the second was of standard grade. Yet the housekeepers 


assumed that since they were purchased from the same grocer, 
they were the same. 


The housekeeper has a right to more definite information 
in regard to the contents of canned foods. No one would ex- 
pect her to buy material for a dress from an unopened pack- 
age. Obviously the grocer can not open his canned foods for 
a like inspection. But granting that this handicap is unavoid- 
able, have you as canners dealt generously with our housekeep- 
ers in giving them so little information on the labels of cans? 
Intelligent housekeepers, as your consumers, frankly acknowl- 
edge that the attractive vegetable pictures usually appearing 
on the labels of cans and consuming so much space are of 
small importance and of little aid—furthermore they seldom 
truly depict the contents of the can. What the housekeepers 
seek and so seldom find is such information on the labe! of the 
can as will tell them whether the can contains one cupful of 
liquid or two and one-third cupfuls of liquid—whether the 
solid material weighs ten ounces or six ounces. They want to 
find the grade clearly declared, the number of the can indi- 
cating the size, the proportion of liquid to vegetable and the 
approximate number of people that the contents of the can will 
serve. Not until the housekeeper finds such facts clearly 
printed on the label of the can will the label become a true 
window to the contents of the can. And in order that she may 
use the statement regarding the grade of canned foods as a 
guide, she wants to know that trade names of grades have 
uniform significance for packers the country throughout. At 
present only long experience in buying enables one to know 
just how good is the best grade of any given packer’s product 
‘for not all best grades are by any means equal to each other. 
I would suggest that the definitions of the grades might be 
printed on the label. Or a white label might be used for 
canred peas of the highest grade, a yellow label for those of 
choice, a blue labe] for those of standard grade and a green 
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label for those sub-standard grades. 
housekeeper know! 


You as canners have certain definite grades of peas—fancy, 
choice, standard and sub-standard for each of which you have 
certain specifications as to the condition of the vegetable in 
the can, the size of the vegetable in the can and the amount in 
the can. The wholesaler knows these specifications and the 
retailer who is trained knows what he is buying from the 
wholesaler. But for the ultimate consumer such information 
might a well not exist. It is not on the label. To the ultimate 
consumer canned peas are graded .as 25-cent cans, 22-cent 
cans, 20-cent cans, 18-cent cans, etc. And when the house- 
keeper, as the consumer, selects the heavier of two cans at the 
same price, she does not know until she opens the can whether 
the extra weight is due to an excess of liquid or solidity of 
pack or what-not. 

Uniform grading suggests a difficult problem to both can- 
ner and consumer. For this very reason, I make a strong plea 
that you endeavor as soon as possible to reduce the number of 
grades of canned peas now found on the retail market. The 
use of those grades which are quickly recognized by both the 
trade and the housekeeper are to be encouraged. For ex- 
ample, the grading for size and ripeness which is necessary 
to insure the same reaction each time of processing the canned 
products is justified, but further refinement in grading, espe- 
cially as to size, which today goes far beyond this stage, is 
apt to be very wasteful. In fact, I seriously question the wis- 
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dem of teaching the consumer to expect and demand such uni- 
formity in the sizes of peas found in cans when the cultiva- 
tion of those products can be only partially controlled and 
when Nature so apparently ignores standard and uniform 
sizes. Furthermore, to sell canned peas on terms of appear- 
ance alone sets a very dangerous standard and too often lowers 
the quality of these same products in terms of flavor. A 
striking illustration of this is found in the cultivated prefer- 
ence for small peas, which consist principally of skins, water 
and a little sugar. 

Every housekeeper would wholeheartedly welcome the fol- 
lowing three standard grades of peas instead of the bewilder- 
ing array she now finds on the grocer’s shelf—the largest size 
peas for soup and so labelled; medium sized peas for vegetable 
use and so labelled, and the smallest size peas for garnishing 
use and so labelled. 


The canned food industry of the United States has been 


_foremost in its endeavor to improve its output by the selection 


of the best materials, by sanitary factory methods and by the 
improvement of the quality of the containers. As canners you 
were among the pioneers in establishing a research laboratory 
for your industry in which the chemical, bacteriological and 
other questions arising are considered and solved. I do not 
need to emphasize the importance of keeping up your research 
and widening its scope. In fact, it is to be hoped that this en- 
terprise will be fostered and enlarged to the extent that in the 
near future you will be able to pay increasing attention to the 
establishment of uniform standards for all packers in all 
States, for uniform laws regarding labelling for all packers 
in all States, and for labels which will declare accurately the 
quality and quantity of the contents of the can. It is in this 
way that you can best co-operate with your consumer—the 
American housekeeper. 

CHAIRMAN THORNE: The second speaker on the pro- 
gram needs no introduction to canners. Dr. Cameron of the 


National Canners Association Research Laboratories at Wash- 
ington will tell us about “Sulfide Spoilage in Peas.” 
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SULFIDE SPOILAGE IN PEAS 
By E. J. CAMERON . 
National Canners Association Research Laboratories 


E HAVE talked quite a bit in the past of two varieties of 

bacteria which have cause a lot of trouble and loss in the 

industry—particularly in the peas and corn. Both are ther- 
mophiles, that is, they grew best at rather high temperatures— 
say, 130 degrees F. to 150 degrees F. Some of them grow. 
only at temperatures well over 100 degrees ¥. One of these 
classes causes flat, sour spoilage and the other produces gas and 
forms what we call “thermophilic swells.” 

We have a new addition to our thermophilic family—one that 
we have known well for less than a year, although we have 
seen evidence of its activity on various occasions previous to 
that time. It gives rise to what we call “sulfide” spoilage and 
is known as the “sulfide” spoilage organism. Some college 
folks in Iowa who weren’t talking our language, dubbed it Clos- 
tridium Nigrificans which sounds bad, but I know of its being 
called harsher names than that. 

It must be admitted that this bacillus doesn’t hit often; our 
laboratory has record of four outbreaks in corn and one in 
peas, but I think in each of these instances it has hit hard. It 
produces hydrogen sulfide gas which imparts a bad odor. The 
can remains flat, due to the fact that the gas dissolves in the 
liquid. Also it combines with iron to form iron sulfide and this 
in turn causes a distinctive black discoloration. So, the picture 
is one of a flat can which upon opening presents a product 
which smells bad and is very dark. 


THE ORIGIN OF "SULPHIDE "SPOLACE BACTERIA 
IW BRINE AND BLANCHER SYSTEMS. 
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Figure 1.—Samples A-D, representing the condition of the cold-water 
system, were uniformly negative for ‘‘sufide’’ bacteria. Samples 
E-J were taken from the hot water system and ‘“‘sulfide’’ bacteria 
were always present. 


As I have said, this condition is unusual; we know of its 
cccurring but once in peas, but it deserves more than a passing 
mention for all that. We may learn a great deal from the 
study of the unusual. 

So far as we have gone, it appears that conditions which 
further development of one type of thermophile may tavor aii 
three. One may suffer flat, sour, spoilage or thermophilic swells 
or “sulfide” ‘spoilage may result through the same defects 
in canning procedure. It seems that flat, sour bacteria are estab- 
lished easiest of the three classes and develop faster, and flat, 
sour spoilage appears to be most common. Possibly greater 
resistance to heat is also a factor contributing to this predomi- 
nance. On the other hand, “sulfide” spoilage is rarest and it 
appears to be the least easily established in canning machinery. 
The organism causing it is very fastidious and several conditions 
must be balanced before it will grow. Incidentally, we have had 
a lot of difficulty in concocting food combinations to tickle this 
germ’s palate. You know we must get the proper culture media 
or focd for any organism before we can test any substance for 
its presence. Finally in this case we had best results in securing 
growth after adding a small amount of sodius sulphite, which 
is a substance usually preventing bacterial growth. 

So, as I tell you the story of this spoilage, I want vou to 
bear in mind that the same chain of circumstances which we 
have proved were responsible for this specific outbreak might 
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have resulted in the production of flat, sour spoilage or thermo- 
philic swells. To us, therefore, this study of a general interest 
not indicated by our title. 

The situation lends itself well to illustration. In the slides 


I have to present, you will be able to see what we saw during 
the course of our study. 


This spoilage was reported to us after the close of the 1926 
pack. The “sulfide” spoilage organism was isolated. It was 
inoculated into tubes and cans of peas known to be sterile. 
During incubation typical “sulfide” spoilage developed, thereby 
establishing the identity of the organism isolated in its relation 
to the spoilage. 

A visit was made to the factory in which the spoilage occurred. 
There appeared to be nothing unusual in the procedure followed, 
but wooden brine tanks had been used. After our 1926 exper- 
lences we were inclined to view these tanks with considerable 
suspicion, so we chiseled wood from the inner surfaces of the 
brine tanks and made analyses in Washington. We found spores 
of the “sulfide” organism in this wood. 
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Figure 2.—While the wooden hot water tank was in use samples from 
the hot water system shawed heavy contamination with “‘sulfide’’ 
bacteria. After replacement with a tank of metal construction, 
nothing more than an occasional appearance of this organism was 
noted, 


At this stage of our work, we had already found the “sulfide” 
organism in granulated sugar from other sources. It seemed 
then that the tanks might have become contaminated at some 
time or other through the use of infected sugar. We obtained 
and anayzed samples of the sugar used during the period of 
spoilage, but could not obtain any evidence af the presence of 
“sulfide” bacteria, so we had a weak link in our chain of evi- 
dence, although, of course, our analyses on 1926 sugar gave no 
information as to what might have happened in this respect 
in 1925 or earlier. Preliminary work, therefore, closed with the 
others of metal construction before the opening of the 1927 
pack. 

The ideal period of examination or observation in a case of 
this sort is during actual packing. Peas are then coming into 
the plant, going through the various cleaning, washing, grading, 
blanching and brining treatments. In short, everything is in full 
swing and this gives us an opportunity to make our analyses 
in a systematic fashion. We can test the peas or other product, 
just after filling into the can. If we find spoilage bacteria in 
larger numbers than we believe should be, we can then make 
similar tests upon the product itself, or on the brine at various 
stages in preparation and thus find their source. We therefore 
made arrangements to set up our field laboratory in this cannery 
with the object of conducting work during the entire pea pack. 

Our field work began the day previous to the opening of the 
pack. We ran what we call blancher tests, which involve exam- 
ination of a series of samples taken from the outlet of each 
blancher—in this case two. We made those tests first for the 
reason that we know that blanchers may be contaminated and 
such examination may very readily be made when the plant is 
not in operation. 
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Up to this time we had believed that replacement of the 
brine tanks would be all that would be necessary in order to 
remove the possibility of a recurrence of this type of spoilage. 
We were greatly surprised then, when we found all blancher 
samples to be badly contaminated with “sulfide” organism. It 
happened that one of the blanchers was new, and it was not 
believed that these bacteria were normal inhabitants of new 
blanchers. Naturally, suspicion fell on the water system. 

On the first day of pack, plans were made to permit a survey 
of the entire water supply. A deep well furnished this plant 
with water for canning purposes. 2 
large wooden storage tower tank, which supplied all cold water 
(washing) requirements and also fed another wooden tank 
stationed in the same tower and directly below. Here water 
was heated by waste steam in a closed coil and this pre-heated 
water used to feed the bleachers and brine tanks. Its tempera- 
ture quite naturally varied according to the amount in the tank 
and to the heat supplied, but was usually “quite warm,” varying 
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Figure 3.—The presence of the ‘‘sulfide’ bacteria in the hot water 
system while the wooden tank was in use was confirmed by a 
series of tests upon three successive days. Elimination was effected 
by changing the tank as is evidenced by essentially negative results 
upon four successive days. 


from 105 degrees F. to 150 degrees F. 

_. The system of sampling included tests on water from the 
following points: (1) a spigot at the pump; (2) the cold water 
tower tank; (3) washers No. 1 and 2—these followed the 
blanchers and were selected to represent the condition of the 
cold water within the plant; (4) the hot water tank; (5) 
blanchers No. 1 and 2—samples from inlets; (6) the brine tank 
inlet. Samples from 5 and 6 were taken as representative of the 
condition of the hot water within the plant. 


Results of the tests indicated strongly that the “sulfide” 
contamination originated in the wooden hot water tank. All 
samples from the cold water system gave entirely negative results 
and all samples from hot water system gave evidence of heavy 
contamination with “sulfide” bacteria. A similar set of samples 
on the second packing day was confirmatory. 

Contamination from this hot water tank reached the can 
through the blanchers, and through the brine. In the blancher, 
of course, not all of the organisms would be taken up by the 
peas, but those coming through the brine went into the can in 
undiminished numbers. This was apparent from the results of 
examination upon samples of peas and brine taken at the fillers. 
Contamination through these two modes of entrance combined 
to produce high can counts. It should be emphasized at this 
point that the wooden brine tanks in use during the 1926 season 
were in themselves contaminated, and at that time must have 
furnished an additional increment of infection. 


The situation which has been pictured lasted two days. 
Before the third day pack, the wooden hot water tank was dis- 
mantled and replaced with one made of metal. The waste steam 
coil was scraped and cleaned with acid. The blanchers were 
washed with hot water. Pipe lines concerned in the distribution 
of hot water were sterilized with steam under pressure. These 
measures effected practically complete elimination of the 
“sulfide” bacteria, as was evidenced by negative results from an 
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entire set of water system samples. Line tests, by which is 
meant analyses upon peas and brine at the filler and cans trom 


the line, showed nothing more than an occasional “sulfide” 
colony. 


“LINE TESTS’ BEFORE AND AFTER CHANGING HOT WATER TANK 
CULTURES FOR*SULPHIDE* BACTERIA FROM: 
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Figure 4.—“Sulfide”’ bacteria were seldom found on peas at points 
previous to the blancher. While the wooden tank was tn use the 
contamination contained in a can of peas represented the addition of 
infection picked up by the peas during blanching and that entering 
with the brine. The change of hot water tank stopped infection 
from both sources. 


Shavings from the staves of the wooden hot water tank 
were shown to be badly infected with spores of “sulfide” bac- 
teria, and in addition there were found spores of the other 
spoilage thermophiles. With the reduction of “sulfide” bac- 
teria a decrease in other thermophilic bacteria was noted. 


i PROBABLE COURSE OF CONTAMINATION IN 1926 
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Figure 5.—The probable picture of the course of contamination in 
1926. At this time infected wooden brine tanks were used. 
Contamination originated in the hot water tank and fed both brine 
and blancher systems with contamination.** Uninfected peas were 
blanched in contaminated blancher water and picked up contamina- 
tion.* Hot water as brine after passing through the brine tank 
had received contamination from two sources and this is indicated 
by ****, The final can contamination was the addition of infec- 


tion from the brine and blancher systems and is represented 
by 


I don’t know how the “sulfide” germ planted itself in the 
hot water tank. The history of the tank is vague, but every 
one agreed that it had been used in the hot water supply for 
several years. And when we consider the difficulty of grow- 
ing this organism in the laboratory, we wonder what it found 
in the way of food in a wooden tank, which, according to all 
observations, was physically clean. And we wonder why it 


was this and not some other organism inoculated there caused 
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the trouble. “Sulfide” bacteria do not appear to be natural 
soil organisms, although we have found them in manure— 
again, I am telling you what we found without attempting an 
explanation. We naturally wonder at the part played by the 
cow in this matter. 

We have found this study highly interesting, and it will be 
of extreme value in continuance of survey work during which 
we hope to make analytical observations in greater numbers of 
canning factories. The experience gained there teaches us, 
among other things, that the “sulfide” organism should be al- 
most, or entirely, absent in a canning operation. 

CHAIRMAN THORNE: Unfortunately Mr. Street who was 
to have been our next speaker, is ill and was unable to attend 
the Convention, and Mr. L. V. Burton has kindly consented to 
read Mr. Street’s paper. 

MR. BURTON: I am sorry that Mr. Street is not here be- 
cause with his delightful personality and natural witticisms 
which he possess I cannot begin to duplicate what he could 
have done. I can see in reading the paper myself that there 
is not only a wonderful amount of information but good fun; 
but I am not the natural comedian that Mr. Street is, so I will 
have to be myself. 

The title of the paper is “Labelling of Canned Peas.” 


THE LABELING OF CANNED PEAS 
By JOHN P. STREET, SECRETARY 


Association of New York State Canners, Inc. 
Read by L. V. Burton, in the absence of Mr. Street, due to sickness. 


OMEONE has called the label “the window of the can,” but 

when one considers the cobwebs of confusing, indefinte 

and sometimes misleading phraseology of the average pea 
label, this label loses the window’s function of giving light 
and becomes a veritable shutter. 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge in the 
canning trade that the average canned pea label was non- 
informative, and, as already indicated, confusing, indefinite and 
often actually misleading. The average canner, while natur- 
ally familiar with his own labels, generally pays little atten- 
tion to those of his competitors, so unless he has made a 
eareful study of the labels of rival brands he will have little 
realization of the confusing picture offered to the consumer, 
who is making an intelligent effort to buy canned peas of a 
definite grade, size and variety. 

It is literally true that in the purchase of canned peas, 
with some striking and commendable exceptions, the consumer 
is utterly in the dark as to just what she is going to find in 
the can when she opens it. She is certain to get peas, but there 
her certainty ceases. In the Chinese language, symbols take 
the place of letters in the alphabet, and it would not be unfair 
to class canned peas, so far as labeling is concerned, as the 
Chinese section of the canned food industry. 

I have recently made a careful study of 474 different pea 
labels of 53 firms from 138 States. The States represented 
were California, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah 
and Wisconsin. The firms included the leading pea packers 
of the countrry, as well as some smaller ones, and one whole- 
sale grocer, of course, only a fraction of the firms packing peas 
but truly representative list of the country’s most intelligent 
and progressive pea packers. The labels covered in the main 
only fancy brands, and if Extra Standard and Standard lines 
had been generally included our picture would doubtless have 
been even more confusing and disheartening. As it was, the 
474 labels showed that the 53 firms using them for the edifi- 
cation of their customers employed 254 different phrasings to 
express the size of the peas in the cans, totally independent of 
quality. We believe that an anaylsis of these labels will reveal 
the hopeless confusion now existing and the quandary in which 
the consumer is placed when purchasing canned peas. 

About twenty years ago the pea sizes generally adopted by 
the trade were as follows: 

No. 1 Petits Pois, less than 9-32 inch in diameter. 

No. 2 Extra Fine or Extra Sifted, 9-32 to 10-32 inch. 

No. 8 Fine or Sifted, 10-32 to 11-32 inch. 

No. 4 Early June, 11-32 to 12-32 inch. 

No. 5 Marrowfats, 12-32 to 13-32 inch. 

No. 6 Telephone, over 13-32 inch. 

It was evident that at that time all these size names had a 
definite meaning in the trade, although not always giving a 
clear and completely accurate impression to the purchaser. For 
instance, as Bitting stated in 1909, “the term ‘Early June’ as 
now used applies to a certain size and not to the season at 
which the peas are picked. Commercially, almost any size of 
pea may be found to be selling as ‘Early June’ in the cheaper 
grades. The more expensive peas are usually sold true to 
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name.” These statements of Bitting, of course, apply to condi- 
tions in 1909 and before. 

In 1910 in my capacity as State Chemist of Connecticut, I 
had occasion to analyze 111 samples of canned peas, and found 
13 labeled as Petits Pois, 6 as Extra Fine or Extra Sifted, 23 as 
Fine or Sifted, 22 as Early June, 2 as Marrowfat, 6 as Tele- 
phone, and 39 with the size grade not indicated. These figures 
confirm Dr. Bitting’s statement as to trade usage in this coun- 
try some twenty years ago. 

In a bulletin published a few years ago by the Wisconsin 
Canners Association, as an explanation to intending consumers, 
the following nomenclature for sizes is indicated, explaining 
that “June” is synonymous with early peas: 


No.1Early. Tiny; Tiniest; or Petit Pois. 
No.2 Early. Extra Sifted; or Small Sifted. 
No.3 Early. Sifted. 
No.4 Early. Early June. 
No.2 Late. Extra Sifted Sweet; or Extra Sifted Gems. 
“i No.3 Late. Sifted Sweet; or Small Sweet; or Sifted Little 
ems. 
No. 4 Late. Selected Sweet; or Tender Sweet; or Melting. 
No.5 Late. Sweet; or Sweet Wrinkled. 
No.6 Late. Telephone; or Large Sweet. 


Ungraded Sweet. Run o’ Pod; or Sweet Garden; or Un- 
graded. 

A comparison of the above with Dr. Bitting’s list shows a 
substantial agreement for the size grades of early peas, and 
likewise for the sweet peas with some amendments and addi- 
tions. It would seem, therefore, that long trade usage has 
established that “Petit Pois” refers to No. 1’s, “Extra Sifted” 
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to No. 2’s, “Sifted” to No. 3’s and “Early June” to No. 4’s, and 
it is clear that a canner using these terms with some other sig- 
nificance than indicated does so either in ignorance or defiance 
ot established trade usage. 


The Wisconsin branding law, put into effect a few years 
ago, by requiring that the pea label should bear the words 
“Early Variety” or “Sweet Variety,” with the proper pea size 
indicated, has helped to clarify the situation, assuming, of 
course, that the pea sizes have definite meaning to the con- 
sumer—a very doubtful assumption. Furthermore, in other 
States, as will be shown later, a number of canners have 
adopted the practice of indicating the size of the peas on their 
labels, with or without other descriptive phraseology, sometimes 
helping but at others making the situation even more muddled. 

In the group of 474 pea labels I examined I found that a 
number of canners instead of indicating pea sizes on their labels 
use a code, which is doubtless clear to them and perhaps to their 
jobbers, but certainly meaningless to the consumer. I found at 
least sixteen of these different codes in use. To repeat in detail 
these codes here would simply. be confusing, so I shall give only 
a few illustrations. Canner A to show four sizes of Alaskas 
used the words Midget, Dainty, Superior and June; and for 
five sizes of Sweets, Midget, Dainty, Superior, Favorite and 
Tender. Canner B for four sizes of Sweets used Tiny, Melting, 
Early Garden and Sweet Wrinkled. Canner C for four sizes 
of Alaskas used Fine, Tom Thumb. Sifted, Early June: ard for 
five sizes of Sweets, Extra Fine, Tiny Gem, Little Sweet Cham- 
pion, Crinkled Sifted, Dimpled and Sweet Wrinkled. Canner D 
for three sizes of Alaskas used Little Dot Tiny, Little Quaker 
Small, and Sifted; and for five sizes of Sweets, Tiny, Oxford 
Gem, Dimpled Dainties, Blue Bell and Sweet Wrinkled. 
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By studying these codes it is apparent that while any one of 
them might not be difficult to learn or interpret, the aggregate 
is extremely confusing, and the canners in some cases use the 
same terms for designating very different peas. 

To show the real picture two tabulations were reported, 
which obviously cannot be shown here, in one of which was 
shown the different phrasings used to designate the different 
pea sizes, and in the other an alphabetical arrangement of ihese 
same phrases with the packer’s interpretation thereof. The 
choice of phrasings to indicate size offered to the consumer in 
my group of labels may be summarized as follows: On 40 labels 
of No. 1 Alaskas 27 phrasings, on 52 No. 2 Alaskas 26, on 42 
No. 3 Alaskas 21, on 36 No. 4 Alaskas 14, and on 9 No. 5 
Alaskas 7; on 30 No. 1 Sweets 24, on 51 No. 2 Sweets 42, on 58 
No. 3 Sweets 36, on 55 No. 4 Sweets 33, on 50 No. 5 Sweets 7 
on 8 No. 6 Sweets 7, and on 33 Ungraded Sweets 26 different 
phrasings. 

The situation as described is bad enough, but when we ex- 
amine a second tabulation we find that not only is the consumer 
faced with this multitude of different phrasings, but she also 
runs up against the complication arising from different canners 
using the same phraseology to indicate entirely different sizes 
and varieties of peas. : 

An analysis of my second tabulation shows very clear’y ‘he 
tendency at the present time to indicate the pea sizes cn the 
label, 191 of the 474 labels giving this information. Of che 
terms long familiar to the trade we find without numerical! in- 
dication of size 21 labels showing “Petit Pois,” 50 “Extra 
Sifted” or “Extra Fine,” 51 “Sifted” or “Fine,” 22 “Early 
June” and 1 “Marrowfat.” Special terms used are “Sma'l” 4, 
“Very Small” 2, “Extra Small” 3, “‘Little’ 1, “Medium” 1, 
“Midget” 2 and “Tiny” 8. However, 117 of the labels, or 25 
per cent, give no indication whatever of the size of the peas. 

Assuming that the pea sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, without 
actual picturization, mean something definite to the consumer— 
again I repeat a most doubtful assumption—the fact that 40 
per cent of the labels examined give this information is quite 
encouraging. However, in many cases even with these labels 
the additional phraseology used is liable to confuse the con- 
sumer rather than help her. It might be argued further that 
the present pea label situation is not so utterly hopeless because 
in addition to the 40 per cent giving definite information nu- 
merically as to the size of the peas, 30 per cent use the size 
terms generally accepted and understood by the trade. Doubt- 
less the trade does understand the terms ‘Petit Pois,” “Extra 
Sifted,” “Sifted,” ete., but we have doubts that these words 
mean much to the consumer. Furthermore, they are used with 
varying significance by the different canners. For instance: 
“Petits Pois” covers Nos. 1 and 2 Alaskas and 1 Sweets; “Ex- 
tra Sifted” or “Extra Fine,” Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 Alaskas, and 1, 2 
and 3 Sweets; “Sifted” or “Fine,” 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 Alaskas, and 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 Sweets; “Early June” or “June” 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
ungraded Alaskas and 3, 4 and 5 Sweets; and “Telephone” 5 
Alaskas and 5, 6 and ungraded Sweets. Surely this is confus- 
ing enough. 

It would seem that some of the accepted trade names for 
size had outlived their usefulness, if they ever had any. “Petits 
Pois” possibly is fairly well understood, but most canners do 
not appreciate that in Europe this term is used to designate 
almost any size of pea, and is by no means limited to the sma'l- 
est pea. “Very Small” certainly would be clearer and more 
informing. If the canner wishes to continue to use this phrase 
he should be careful not to make the almost universa! error 
followed by the trade of using the singular adjective “Petit” 
instead of the correct plural “Petits.” “Petit Pois” means cne 
small pea, and even the slackest filled can holds more than that. 

The terms “Extra Sifted,’ “Extra Fine,” “Sifted” and 
“Fine” are very misleading. All peas. except those ungraded 
for size, are sifted, so that the word “Sifted” used to denote size 
carries a double meaning, and is, therefore, confusing. T‘ke- 
wise “Fine” might also apply to quality as well as to size. When 
a canner uses the phrase “Sifted Telephone” to indicate peas, 
ungraded size, the jumble of phrases is worse than ever. 

The word “Alaska” to denote early June peas was use by 
only one canner, and while a few canners still use “Ear'y Tne” 
as a size designation, the quite general usage is to make “Early 
June” or “June” synonymous with Alaska or early varieties. 
However, we find three canners using “Early June” to indicate 
Nos. 3, 4 or 5 Sweets. 


“Telephone” is loosely used to designate either large peas, 
5s or 6s, or ungraded peas, again a confusing situation to the 
ccnsumer. 

Some of the other terms used with a confusing and some- 
what uncertain connotation are “Dainty” for 1s and 2s; “Gar- 
den” for 3s, 4s, 5s and ungraded; “Mellow” for 4s and 5s; 
“Melting” for 3s. 4s, 5s and ungraded; “Midget” for 1s, 2s and 
3s; “Tom Thumb” for 1s, 2s and 8s, and “Tender” for 4s, 5s 
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and ungraded. Even. when words are used to indicate relative 
size the canners apparently are not in entire agreement as to 
what the words mean. For instance, “Tiny” means 1s or 2s; 
“Very Small,” 1s or 2s; “Extra Small,” 1s, 2s or 3s; “Little,” 
1s, 2s or 3s; “Small,” 2s or 3s; “Medium,” 3s or 4s; “Medium 
Large,” 3s, 4s or 5s, and “Large,” 4s or 5s. 


Seven canners, in order to. make the situation clearer to the 
consumer, picture the peas in the different sizes on their labels, 
but even here there is little agreement between these canners as 
to what the true sizes are. It is to be remembered that ihe 
lines of demarcation between the different sizes, as agreed to 
by trade practice, are 9/32, 10/32, 11/32, 12/32 and 13/32 of 
an inch for Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4 and 5, respectively. While it is self- 
evident that peas to pass through any of these sieves must be 
slightly smaller than the measurements indicated, the varia- 
tions in diameter of the pictured peas are far too great to con- 
form with satisfactory trade practice. I have carefully meas- 
ured the peas as represented on these labels and find them as 
follows for the respective sizes: No. 1’s, from 5/32 to 9/32; 
No. 2’s, from 6/32 to 10/32; No. 3’s, from 7/32 to 11/32; No. 
4’s, from 8/32 to 13/32, and No. 5’s, from 9/32 to 14/32. It is 
apparent from these measurements that even when the canners 
seek to give information to the consumer, they do not agree on 
the facts in the case. If the pictured peas do not tell the truth 
as to the contents of the can, it would be far better to leave 
them off of the label altogether. 


There is evident among canners at the present time a ten- 
dency toward reducing the number of sizes of peas offered to 
the consumer, and this is certainly a trend to be encouraged. 
new methods of size designation have been suggested, all agree- 
ing in the elimination of the present sizes used. One suggestion 
has been to combine Nos. 1 and 2 as “Small;” Nos. 3 and 4 as 
“Medium,” and Nos. 5 and 6 as “Large.” Another plan is to 
combine Nos. 1 and 2 as “Small;” No. 3 as “Medium,” and Nos. 
4 and 5 as “Large” for early peas, and to combine Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 as “Small;” No. 4 as “Medium,” and Nos. 5 and 6 as 
“Large” for Sweet varieties. Still another canner suggests an 
intermediate size between Nos. 2 and 3, and would term Nos. 1 
to 2% “Small;” Nos. 2% to 4, “Medium,” and No. 5, “Large.” 


Other canners, while still preserving the old sizes, would use 
a series of descriptive words relating to size. For instanc, 


“Very Small,” “Small,” “Medium,” “Medium Large,” “Large” 
and “Extra Large.” 


Two canners make a wide departure from usual methods by 
using a different color of background to indicate the size of 
yeas. For instance, in one case we have white, blue, red and 
orange for Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 Alaskas, respectively, and brown, 
green, gray, yellow, black and purple labels for Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 3 
and ungraded Sweets. The other canner referred to uses a 
simpler code, viz., a light blue, dark blue or red background for 
Nos. 1, 2 or 3, respectively, and a white background for Nos. 4 
and 5. If any such color scheme were to be adopted, it would 
be necessary for canners to agree upon the significance of these 
colors or the confusion would be greater than ever. It will be 
noted that in the two codes referred to, one of the canners used 
a white background to indicate his smallest peas, while the other 
canner uses the same color for his largest peas. 


Another point brought out by a study of this group of 474 
labels is the surprising fact that few canners apparently are 
interested in telling the consumer that the contents of the can 
covered by their label are of fancy quality. The reason for such 
reticence is hard to understand. Of the 53 firms represented 


only 30 indicate best quality by the use of “Fancy,” or some 
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other word. This best quality is denoted by “Fancy,” “Extra 
Fancy,” “Finest,” “First,” “Supreme,” “Fine,” “Extra Tender,” 
“Best,” “Extra,” “High Grade” or “Extra Selected.” In a num- 
ber of instances the canner uses a special brand name to indi- 
cate fancies. With two canners “First” means either “Fancy” 
or “Extra Standard;” with one “Extra” means “Extra Stand- 
ard,” while with others it means “Fancy,” and with still an- 
other canner “Extra” means either “Extra Standard” or 
“Standard.” 

There remains one other indictment against present-day pea 
labels, namely, the advice given on certain labels that may 
arouse prejudice or distrust on the part of consumers towards 
canned foods. Four canners advise draining off the liquor, as if 
it were something harmful; another directs both rinsing and 
draining; another “Contents should be promptly. emptied into 
glass or china dish;” another “All canned vegetables should be 
emptied into a china or glass receptacle as soon as opened. 
Never allow to stand in open tin;” another advises “Empty con- 
tents as soon as opened and place in glass or earthenware dish.” 
And yet some canners wonder why canned peas are not more 
generally consumed. Not only is a confusing, unintelligible, 
sometimes misleading label offered to the consumer, but in addi- 
tion certain canners imply that the pea liquor is something to be 
avoided, and not only must it be promptly removed, but the peas 
must be rinsed so as to remove the last traces of this detri- 
mental liquor; and then a few canners still persist in urging 
removal of the contents at once so as to release the peas from 
contact with the deadly tin can. 

The comments we have made we believe offer a true picture 
of the canned pea label situation with a large and representative 
series of labels. That certain canners recognize present con- 
fusing conditions is apparent from the effort being made to give 
the consumer more definite and helpful information as to the 
can’s contents. Unfortunately, however, these efforts, working 
along independent lines, tend to make the confusion even greater 
so long as old trade terms are retained, so long as canners do 
not agree as to what size terms mean, and so long as pictures 
intended to show the actual size of the peas vary with the whim 
of the packer. A labeling plan that will give the maximum of 
information to the consumer and that will cause a minimum 
of annoyance and expense to the canner, will doubtless take 
much careful thought in order to reach a satisfactory conclu- 
sion; but the seriousness of the situation and the handicap 
canned peas suffer under present selling conditions would seem 
to demand that some central organization, like this Pea Section, 
should take up the problem with earnestness and determination. 
At present the consumer is generally in the dark and has little 
guidance toward an intelligent purchase. It is time, indeed, 
that canners’ organizations, both State and National, should 
awaken to a realization of the fact that unless they themselves 
settle this problem in the near future, some outside agency 
will, and possibly not to the complete satisfaction of the can- 
ning industry. 

We offer some general recommendations, consideration of 
which we believe will suggest steps toward a proper solution of 
our problem: 


1. Do away entirely with any numerical reference on the 
label to pea sizes; in other words, let Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 go 
into the discard. 

2. Do away entirely with the old trade terms “Petits Pois,” 
“Extra Sifted,” “Sifted” and “Telephone.” 

3. Indicate varieties as under the Wisconsin law by the terms 
“Early Varieties,” or “Sweet Varieties.” 

4. If the words “Early June” or “June” are used, let them 
refer exclusively to an early variety of peas, and in no case in- 
dicate a sieve size. 


5. Six sizes of peas would seem to be quite unnecessary, but 
if the industry feels these should be retained, in place of the 
sieve numbers use a series of terms understandable by all; such 
as “Very Small,” “Small,” “Medium,” “Medium Large,” “Large,” 
“Extra Large” and “Ungraded for Size.” 


6. If still greater simplification is believed desirable, and we 
strongly incline to this view, have only three sizes, “Small,” 
“Medium” and “Large,” and let some central authority deter- 
mine what size peas shall come under each classification and 
hold all packers to such interpretation. 

7. Let all pea labels bear an indication of quality, especially 
those of the “Fancy” grade. 

8. Omit all useless phraseology on the label, which may con- 
fuse rather than enlighten. 

CHAIRMAN THORNE: There is certainly much food for 
thought in this paper of Mr. Street’s. 

We will now digress from the program for a minute and ask 
Mr. Stare, the Chairman of the Committee on Definitions and 
Standards, for a report on the work of his Committee. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


STANDARDS AND DEFINITIONS 
By F. A. STARE 


HAVE in this file about twenty-five pages which is a very 
I brief synopsis of the activities of the Committee during the 

past year, and after hearing Mr. Burton read the address 
of Mr. Street, you will not be surprised to know that the Com- 
mittee have had to do a great deal of work during the past 
year. I am not going to burden you with a lot of matter, but I 
will make just a brief informal address, only resorting to reading 
when necessary. 


Your Committee of twenty members was made up from the 
various states and covered all vegetables and some fruits, and 
so the job has been a big one. 


Our first meeting in the past year was at Washington in May. 
We at that time only considered the matter of pea definitions, 
recognizing the very definite trend of having fewer siftings as 
referred to by Miss Marsh and Mr. Street. We placed before 
the Board of Directors at that time these recommendations, 
but in view of the fact that they will be printed, I will not take 
the time now to read them. It makes the suggestion that for 
those who wish to have fewer sizes, such as the small, medium 
and large, to give them authority, as it will be necessary to do, 
and we are asking an amendment to the definitions that were 
adopted by this Section in 1924. The amendments consists of 
only three paragraphs and is covered by the explanation that I 
have just made. 


I might say that at the May meeting a very strong plea 
was made for a score card to be used for educational and 
demonstration purposes with the idea that we would all be 
using same, that is, in connection with grades, and score cards 
were prepared by the National Association and distributed to 
all those who would use them. Previous to the November meet- 
ing requests were made that those who had used them should 
give the benefit of their experiences to the Committee, but un- 
fortunately only a few responded, so in November it was the 
lcw hour, and we felt that the score card was not wanted. 
However, we did not drop the idea, and in our later sessions, 
beginning on the Sunday preceding this Convention, we held 
an all-day session and the score card idea came up again 
and is now very prominent. 


Following the November meeting, the hope was expressed 
that the various governmental agencies interested in definitions 
and standards could be met with the thought that something like 
uniformity could be obtained, and through the courtesy of Mr. 
Yohe, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, a meeting was 
arranged at which were present Captain Zane of the Navy 
and Major Long of the Army, and other gentlemen whose names 
I do not recall. The meeting was held in the office of the Bureau 
of Economics and we put up to them the definitions that are now 
in use in trade and which has stood the test of about four years’ 
time as being about the best there was at this time and we 
asked them to take them and look them over and endeavor to 
bring about some uniformity. 
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I might say, for instance, that the Manual of Purchases in 
the Army calls for peas “as good or better than standard grade 
United States Department of Agriculture specifications or extra 
standard commercial.” And yet the grades of the United 
States Department of Agriculture were abrogated and with- 
drawn some few years ago, so the Army purchases are sup- 
posed to be made on the basis of standards not in existance. 
When this was pointed out, and other defects, we had a meeting 
arranged for by Mr. Yohe and since that time three or four 
similar conferences have been held in Washington, and under 
date of January 17th, a few days preceding the convention, I 
received from Mr. Yohe a short notice with his ideas as to 
what they believed to be suitable definitions for grades of peas. 
They took as a basis the definitions that have been in use for 
the last four years, and with slight modifications and amend- 
ments which met with the unanimous approval of the Sub- 
Committee on Peas of the General Committee, and they have 
tried to re-design these definitions so that a practical applica- 
tion of the score card could be made to them, the idea being that 
in the administration of the Warehouse Act very definite state- 
ments that can be legally defined are necessary and that Gov- 
ernment agency has the authority to make and will make stand- 
ards for the purposes of that act. 


The definitions as submitted were gone over at this Sunday 
session, and with a few modifications, such as the substitution 
of a word here and there to make the meaning clear, they have 
been re-drawn and will be published in that form. 


As the hour is late and you have other things to hear, I think 
we will not read them now, as you will see them in print, and 
when I tell you that they have the unanimous approval of your 
Committee, if you have confidence in your Committee, you 
should be willing, I think, to endorse recommendations. 

I therefore recommend, first, the adoption of the amend- 
ments proposed in May giving recognition to only three sizes 
instead of five or six for those who wish to use it, for it is not 
mandatory; and as I conclude I would like to have a motion 
from the floor giving approval to the proposed definitions, as far 
as Government purchases are concerned, and as far as the ad- 
ministration of the Warehouse Act is concerned, because those 
things will be required whether we approve them or not, and, in 
return for the very splendid co-operation and assistance that 
we have had from the Government, we should endorse this as 
far as the governmental use is concerned. 


Going a step further, I would say that everyone of us has a 
personal responsibility in trying to bring about the use of a 
score card, because if other products such as butter and cheese 
and dozens of other things have found it necessary to use a 
score or a point system—I don’t mean in actual trade practice, 
but where it comes to cases where a real definition is neces- 
sary—so I would like to have a motion, as I conclude, endorsing 
the action of the Committee and urging every member to become 
acquainted with the score card. 


CHAIRMAN THORNE: Will somebody make such a mo- 
tion? 


MR. BAXTER: I wish to make the motion which Mr. Stare 
has already expressed. It is a sort of twofold motion, namely, 
the adoption of the new system of definitions and standards, or 
rather the approval of the new system of definitions and stand- 
ards and the score card so far as Government purchases are 
concerned. As to the second part of Mr. Stare’s motion, namely, 
the urging upon all of the Pea Section members further interest 
in this matter, ‘I think possibly the Resolution Committee, with 
the approval of this Section and the Tomato and Corn Sections, 
can frame some sort of resolution thanking the governmental 
agencies and calling the attention of our members to this and 
soliciting their interest. Therefore, with Mr. Stare’s permis- 
sion, I merely move the approval of these definitions and stand- 
ards and the score card so far as Government purchases are 
concerned and the operation of the Federal Warehouse Act, and 
then I merely assure the Section that some sort of resolution 
will be prepared covering the rest of the subject by the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the Association, and that that resolution 
will be presented before the General Session on Friday morning. 


I don’t know whether that is very clear, but it is about as 
clear as I can make such a complicated subject over which 
we worked so long. 

MR. HARTMAN: I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN THORNE: Is there any further discussion? 
If not, those in favor will please signify by saying “Aye,” the 
contrary “No.” The “Ayes” have it and the motion is carried. 


We will now have a report from Mr. P. L. Gowen, of the 
National Canners Association Research Laboratories, on the 


work that has been done this year to show the effect on quality 
of holding shelled peas. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE HOLDING OF PEAS AFTER 
VINING BEFORE CANNING ON QUAL- 


ITY OF THE CANNED PRODUCT 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
By P. L. GOWEN 
National Canners Association Research Laboratories 


N DESCRIBING the methods followed in the commercial 

canning of peas, many writers have used the phrase ‘an hour 

from the field to the can.” This is without any doubt literally 
true in many canneries under favorable conditions, as the use 
of automatic machinery and conveyor system provide for a 
practically continuous process from the field to the wharehouse. 
Under the conditions that prevail at times during the canning 
season, however, it becomes practicable from the factory opera- 
tion standpoint to make a break in this continuous process. The 
point of delay is very frequently directly after the vining process, 
since peas may be allowed to accumulate at outside viner stations, 
or at the cannery during a glut. Or again, with a short crop, a 
supply of the vined peas is frequently desired before operating 
the cannery. 


A preliminary investigation was made during the 1927 season 
for the purpose of determining the effect of this delay on the 
quality of the canned product. The effect on the quality was so 
apparent that we thought it advisable to bring our results to the 
attention of the packers. We recognize that the investigation is 
in a preliminary stage and requires confirmation before positive 


conclusions and recommendations are in order. However, we 
thought that our findings might interest some pea packers to put 
up experimental packs themselves to see to what extent our 
findings are confirmed. 

The peas used in our experiment were ungraded sweets direct 
from the viner and represented peas from a freshly received load. 
One lot was canned without delay. The rest of the peas were 
held in wooden boxes holding about thirty pounds, and lots of 
about twelve cans were canned from these at two-hour intervals 
up to eight hours. The temperature of holding was from 95 
degrees to 98 degrees F.; the temperature in the middle ot the 
boxes of peas showed no rise at the end of four hours, remaining 
at 73 degrees. At the six-hour period the temperature was 82 
degrees, and at the eight-hour period 93 degrees. The factory 
blanch of seven minutes at approximately 200 degrees F. and 
process of 35 minutes at 242 degrees were used for each lot. 

Samples from these lots were sent to the laboratory and were 
first opened two weeks after packing. All were uniform in 
appearance and the brine was clear on all samples. We found, 
however, a distinct difference in the toughness of the skins. The 
lot canned after two hours was readily distinguishable from the 
lot canned at once, and the toughness increased as the holding 
period lengthened. Each of seven observers, practically the 
entire personnel of the laboratory, examined a series of these 
samples in December and arranged them in the exact order in 
which they were canned, basing thcir arrangement entirely on 
the toughness of the skin. The flavor and natural aroma were 
also adversely affected by holding. One of our keenest observers 
in the laboratory commented as follows: “The lot canned at 
once was the best of flavor; no comment on the lot after two 
hours; Poor flavor on the four-hour lot; slightly off flavor for 
the six-hour lot and terrible flavor on the eight-hour lot.” 

Previous investigations by the laboratory have shown that 
the skins of peas are toughened when hard water is used for 
blanching, or hard water or impure salt is used for the brine. 
It has been stated by investigators that the reason for this is 
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the union of calcium and magnesium (to which the hardness of 
water is due) with the natural constituents of the pea skin, 
forming relatively tough insoluble compounds. This was appar- 
ently true on a laboratory experiment with peas packed in waters 
of a hardness varying from 0 to 500, analyses showing the 
harder the water, the greater the calcium content of the skins, 
together with the greater hardness and toughening of the skin. 

Since the toughness of the skins of the peas held after vining 
was similar to that caused by the calcium and magnesium con- 
tent of hard water, we examined the peas for caicium and 
magnesium at periods ranging from several weeks to several 
months after canning and found that the amount of these 
elements present in the skins did increase with holding after 
vining. In other words, holding peas after vining produced a 
toughening of the skins of the peas very similar to, if not exactly 
like, that produced by the use of hard water. 

Storage in cold water before canning has been found advan- 
tageous with some products held before canning, and I believe 
this is practiced to some extent by pea packers. Therefore, as 
a matter of interest, we held one lot of the peas in cold water 
for seven hours before canning. The results on this pack were 
very striking; not only were the calcium content and toughness 
of the skins greater than the eight-hour storage, but the sugar, 
proteins and mineral matter had been washed away to such 
an extent that you would scarcely recognize the canned product 
as peas. 

In addition to this experimental lot prepared by the labora- 
tory, a somewhat similar series of samples were packed under 
the supervision of Research Division of the American Can 
Company, which kindly submitted representative samples to our 
laboratory for examination. These samples included peas held 
on the vines for twenty-four and thirty-two hours before vining. 
In general, the results of this work agreed with our observations 
on the lot just discussed. The peas canned without delay were 
the tenderest without question. Those held on the vines thirty- 
two hours were next. The difference in the toughness of the 
samples held two, four and six hours in boxes was not as pro- 
nounced as in the first experiment. A possible explanation of 
this, is that there was much less calcium in this second lot of 
peas, and toughening of the skin may not have continued with 
longer holding of the raw peas simply because calcium was not 
visible. It should be pointed out that we always find a great 
variation in the chemical composition of fruits and vegetables, 
due to variation in varieties, soils, growing conditions, etc., and 
exactly uniform results are more than we can expect where the 
chemical composition is an important factor. 


The results of these two packs, however, confirm each other 
in that the skins of the peas became tougher on holding, showing 
an increasing calcium and magnesium content similar to that 
produced by hard water. As stated in the beginning, we wish 
to emphasize that this investigation is in a preliminary stage 
and will be followed up by the laboratory this year. A report 
is being made at this time simply for the purpose of bringing! 
our findings to the attention of pea packers, with the hope that 
they will put up experimental packs themselves to see to what 
extent our findings are confirmed under their conditions of 
packing. 

CHAIRMAN THORNE: The next item on our program is 
an address by Mr. Earl J. Renard, of Madison, Wis., and has 
for his subject, “Problem of Seed Stocks for Canners.” 


THE PROBLEM OF SEED STOCKS FOR CANNERS 
By EARL J. RENARD 
Madison, Wis. 


OST canners realize the importance of seed in determining 

the nature of the peas canned from the resulting crop. 

From the standpoint of quality, uniformity is a prime re- 
quisite of a good stock of canning peas. There must be unformity 
between plants as well as uniformity of the manner in which 
pods are set on the type plant of the variety. Canning varieties 
should have just as many pods as possible at the same stage of 
maturity at a given time, and it is very desirable that all the 
green peas be of the same color and flavor and tenderness of 
skin. The securing of stocks of seed peas that possess this 
desired uniformity is our problem, and from that standpoint it is 
‘of interest to note the kinds of off-types that do appear in stocks, 
and to consider means to cope with the situation. 


ALASKAS 
Alaskas, as grown by canners, show quite a range of condition 
as regards uniformity and freedom from offtypes. Stocks of this 
variety vary in percentage of rogues from almost zero to what 
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is practically 100 per cent. of the late rogue types. Of course, 
these radically bad lots are not in evidence to any great extent, 
but as long as canners are offered stocks containing above a 
few per cent. of rogues, there is room for improvement. In 
cases where the rogue content runs above a few per cent. suffi- 
cient pressure should be brought to bear to see that such stocks 
are eliminated. 

Testing of pea seed stocks has been carried on both at Madi- 
son and at Geneva, N. Y. The data taken by Mr. Sayre from 
plots on the New York Station give the same general indica- 
tions as shown by the Madison trials. Results at Madison have 
shown that some seed dealers may deliver both good and poor 
lots of seed, although some seedmen have delivered mostly good 
lots, while others have delivered mostly poor lots. No seed 
company has a corner on all the good stocks, nor are all the 
good lots in the hands of even a few companies, although some 
have less of the poor ones than others. 

THE ROGUESIN ALASKAS—The apparent off-types, those 
that give Alaskas a ragged appearance in the field, consist of 
later-maturing, vigorous individuals that are commonly called 
late rogues. The impression should not be given, however, that 
all the late rogues in Alaskas are of one type. Plants that may 
be so classified include different combinations of characters. 
They may vary as to such characteristics as size and color of 
seed; color, tightness, curvature, and size of pod; height, vigor 
of growth, and type of growth of vine; abundance and color of 
foliage; and other characteristics, including maturity. The 
rogues in a given strain may be considerably alike, but in many 
cases a number of unlike forms are represented. 


It is true that most of the rogues that can be pointed out in 
fields of Alaskas are later in maturity than plants of good type, 
and for this reason small percentages of these off-types are 
rather negligible in their effects. At present, we cannot expect 
to be able to buy stocks that are absolutely free from all off-types. 
However, higher percentages of rogues are of consequence. 
These rogues, in themselves, do not have a desirable taste, and 
they detract from the appearance of the canned product; so we 
would expect that the greater the percentage of such plants the 
greater would be the tendency toward the undesirable character- 
istics mentioned. This would especially be the case where poor 
stocks are not canned at an early stage of maturity. 

If a lot containing late off-types is canned at a time when the 
peas on the plants of good type are still young and tender, 
there is a loss in yield that might have been secured from good- 
type plants occupying the space taken by the late individuals. 
One of the most serious difficulties resulting from the growing 
of more or less wild stocks is that with the farmer grower who 
can not see the point in taking his crop when blossoms are still 
in evidence on the tops of the vines. The farmer who thinks 
he has not received a square deal is a very hard man to deal 
with, and the value of his co-operation is not easy to estimate. 

Aside from all the objectionable features of late rogues in 
themselves, relatively large percentages of these off-types may 
give indications that are quite important. Rogue, impure stocks 
indicate poor care and breeding, and the possibility of less 
apparent but more injurious offtypes. In the progenies resulting 
from the seed of some of these rank growers we find various 
segregates, including some of the types with small seed and 
tight pods. Close examination of stocks often indicate plants 
that might be called early rogues, a small percentage of which 
might be very serious. It is not hard to understand what a 
deleterious effect such early off-types might have on the canned 
product in causing the presence of hard textured peas among 
the small siftings. Such rogues might produce just the condi- 
tion called the “bronze” pea. 
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These “bronze” peas that appear as a sprinkling of hard 
texture in otherwise fancy 2 and 3 Alaskas seem to be more 
mature peas of the samc siz as the fancy siftings in which they 
are found. They certainly may be caused by roguees or mix- 
tures of certain types, but we should be careful not to attribute 
all lack of uniformity in the canned product to the presence ot 
rogues in the stock canned. Plants growing on sandy spots or 
poorly drained areas in the field, plants growing on the edges of 
dead furrows, or plants afflicted with a .ate intection of disease 
such as wilt, might be rushed into maturity with the result that 
the peas from such individuals would be more mature and smaller 
in size than the balance of the crop. lHlowever, these possi- 
bilities do not argue for poor seed; good stocks give the basis 
for allowing proper growth and the use of good methods to 
result in fancy goods, while the use of poor canning stocks may 
readily nullify all endeavors in the right direction. 

Often we hear the opinion that a field of peas is ragged 
because of excessive fertility, and this may be true to a certain 
extent. Thin stands even of good stocks on fields with spotted 
fertility may exhibit some lack of uniformity as a result. Fer- 
tilizing in the hill for corn or un-uniform spreading of manure 
and fertilizers tend to make for spotted fields and somewhat 
ragged growth of peas. However, close examination of such 
exceptional fields will determine if the lack of even growth is 
the result of rogues. Most ragged fields are the result of seed 
stocks lacking in uniformity, and high states of fertility tend 
to emphasize the variations present in a stock; so we would 
expect the rogues to be more evident where the soil is more 
fertile, giving the impression that high fertility may cause the 
stock to go wrong. Rather it would seem that the condition 
of the soil brings out the variations that are present in the stock. 
Growth of seed taken from plants picked as rogues, has in 
nearly 100 per cent of the cases shown that the individuals in 
question were off-type in heredity, indicating that with a little 
study the chances of error is not great in distinguishing the 
off-type from the good-type plant. 

One of the disconcerting features of rogues in Alaskas 
is that, in general, they cannot be recognized in the seed. The 
separate harvesting and growing of rogue plants has brought 
quite forcibly to mind that seed from unmistakable rogues may 
show the same characteristics as good Alaska seed. Certain 
rogue lines show distinct peculiarities in the seed they bear, 
but this is not the rule. All evidence points to the fact that 
it is very dangerous to judge the value of Alaska stocks from 
the appearance of the seed, even though there may be some 
very worth-while indications to be taken from a careful 
examination. 

It is also important to keep in mind that even up to the 
time of full bloom of the growing crop, little of the undesirable 
variation in Alaskas can be easily seen. As growth advances 
into the canning stage, lack of uniformity becomes gradually 
more and more apparent, and the time that they are most out- 
standing is at a stage later than the canning stage when the 
plants of good type have turned color. It is especially important 
that ragged stocks be taken while young. The canner with 
poor Alaskas can do nothing in the way of attempts at rogueing 
to remedy the situation the year that the crop is to be canned. 
He must rely on the seedsman with whom he deals to furnish 
him good stocks. 3 

BREEDING AND CONTROL TO PRODUCE. BETTER 
ALASKA STOCKS—Good stocks are the result of well directed 
efforts at breeding work and that followed by careful control 
work to keep the strains developed pure and uniform. Em- 
phasis should be placed on the breeding and early control. 
When a strain has been increased to a point where it is being 
grown on a large field basis, the time for any improvement has 
been passed. The most that can be done with seed stocks after 
they have been taken from the breeding grounds to be used 
to. grow seed for dissemination to canners is to keep them at a 
level as regards content of off-types; and to prevent deteriora- 
tion is a difficult task. ss 

Last spring, seedsmen sent us samples of seed lots directly 
from their warehouses and trial grounds. These were included 
in the test with the lots secured from canners as representative 
of deliveries to them. Inspection of these stocks, representing 
the sort of material that seed dealers are using in their develop- 
mental work, indicated that for the most part seedsmen are 
working with desirable types, and that most of them have some 
good seed stocks. Two exceptions, however, were quite evident. 
Lots sent us directly as seed stock of Alaskas from two concerns 
were quite rugged. In one case, the percentage of offtypes 
was over 4 and in the other case over 6. Alaska stocks that 
have been allowed to so deteriorate should be replaced on a 
basis for growing canner’s seed. It would be quite impossible 
to improve them on a field basis by rogueing. Five per cent 
of rogues means 25,000 rogues per acre, and it would be almost 
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impossible to remove even a part of that number without de- 
stroying the crop. The relatively greater production of rogue 
seed from a given plant as compares Ww a type piaui alluwe the 
rogues in the stock to make up for those removed by rogueing 
operations. Stocks in such condition evidence lack of attention 
and breeding and should not be used to multiply for canners’ use. 

Breeding and control are the means of producing better 
stocks of Alaskas for canners—breeding to secure the good 
strains and control to keep them in proper condition. Continued 
»ure line work, that is, propogation of lines from single plants, 
is essential for best uniformity. The growth of succeeding gen- 
erations determines the worth of the line and whether or not it 
should be perpetuated. The best procedure in breeding work 
does not permit the bulking of similar, even apparently identical, 
lines after the offspring of various mother plants have been 
observed for one or more generations. Even though a number 
of lines each from a different selection appear absolutely alike 
in every way for a generation or two, they should be propogated 
separately so that the eventual stock that is pew he is derived 
from a single plant selection. An example might be cited to 
stress the reason for this point. In 1926, an Alaska plant of 
good type was selected because it blossomed two days earlier 
than the other Alaskas about it. The first generation of this 
particular selection was grown in the greenhouse, and under the 
conditions there, the line was uniformly nearly a week earlier 
than other good Alaska selections. The next crop was grown 
in the field and it showed the unexpected condition of being 
identical in maturity and characteristics with the other good 
type selections about it. The point in mind is quite apparent. 
If this lot on the basis of the 1927 observations was mixed with 
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other lots or selections which seemed to be identical, one would 
have included a strain which under certain conditions would 
exhibit a different maturity than the other lines with which it 
was mixed or massed; while if it is maintained as a separate 
strain, no uniformity would be sacrificed because each plant in 
the line reacts the same to a given set of environmental condi- 
tions. This is only one example; the massing of a number of 
lines to speed up the production of superior stocks might include 
other tendencies toward lack of uniformity. Certainly the use 
of various forms of mass selection have resulted in improve- 
ment, but such a procedure eliminates the possibility of much 
that might. have been gained by straight pure line propogation. 

New pure lines should always be in the process of develop- 
ment to replace the old lines. This means a necessity for con- 
tinued selection if standards are to be maintained at a high point. 
Stocks seem to be more or less destined to become contaminated 
to some extent with rogues and mixtures even though they may 
have been uniform, pure strains. To offset this, continued selec- 
tion and development of pure lines is in order to maintain seed 
stocks in the most uniform and desirable conditions. 


With effort placed along the proper lines, knowledge is 
accumulating which will allow us to work to better advantage 
along improvement lines. Definite proof can be presented to 
show that some stocks are much more given to producing varia- 
tions than others, and that a given pure line selection may be 
much more stable than other selections made from the same 
stock. Such facts as these are encouraging in that they seem 
to lead a way to the solution of the rogue problem. 


There has always been the feeling that resistance to disease 
in peas is only present where there are other drawbacks such 
as lack of uniformity. We had thought that resistance to 
fusarium wilt of peas was only characteristic of the rogue types 
in Alaska. Now we have selections being propogated which in 
addition to being very uniform are absolutely resistant to the 
organism fusarium wilt, and which will produce a normal crop 
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on infected soils where Perfections, Horsfords, and practically 
all Alaska strains are complete failures. 

Among worker's of pcas there seems to be quile a prevalent 
idea that double-podding in Alaskas is indicative of a tendency 
to produce rogues. This seems to be the result of the fact that 
many rogue types in Alaskas are double-podded. In accordance 
with this, some workers discard selections if they show double- 
»odding in the early generations while the particular lots are 

ing closely observed. Double-podding is in some cases made 
the basis for rogueing operations with small lots in the process 
of development, and any plant with double-podding is carefully 
removed from the lots, the idea being that in removing these 
double-podded individuals, some of the tendency to produce 
rogues is also removed. The results of two years work with 
single-podded and double-podded Alaska selections of good type 
show conclusively that single-podded selections of good type are 
just as liable to produce offspring with double-podded peduncles 
as are the double-podded individuals. This means that double- 
podding of a plant, in itself, is not an indication of a tendency 
to produce rogues, and that the production of one or of two 
flowers per pod stem within plants of good type is dependent 
on environment rather than heredity. Many rogue types bear 
only one flower and consequently one pod per pod stem. The 
tendency to produce rogues within plants of good Alaska type 
is quite independent of whether or not the plant bears one or 
two pods per pod stem. It is quite possible that in discarding 
on a basis of the amount of double-poddedness in Alaska lines, 
many very valuable selections might be cast aside, and there 
is a decided loss of time in attempting to rogue on a basis of 
this characteristic alone. 


Definite data are being accumulated along lines that are 
important to those interested in stock improvement and in turn 
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to the canner who will eventually grow the crop to find its way 
into the can. Systematic work will bring facts to light. An 
attempt is being made to attack the Alaska rogue problem, the 
results of which should be important to all concerned. There 
is quite a possibility, even probability, that strains free from 
the tendency to produce rogues can be developed or at least 
strains that will be practically free. Properly directed breeding 
endeavors have real possibilities in solving many of the prob- 
lems which confront us with Alaskas as well as with other 
varieties. 
LATE VARIETIES 


In this discussion on Alaskas much has been said that applies 
to the late varieties of canning peas including such as Perfec- 
tion, Advancer, Horsford, Admiral, Rice’s 18, and others. 
Especially is this true with reference to what has been said 
of breeding methods. Surprise exhibits much the same peculiari- 
ties as Alaska in the way of rogue production, so all that has 
been said about Alaska may be said about Surprise. 


The situation as regards rogues in the late varieties of 
sweets, however, is considerably different. The actual_per- 
centage of rogues in such as Perfection, Advancer, and Hors- 
ford stocks is much smaller, and the majority of the rogues 
that are found conform to some cultivated variety. It would 
seem that most of the rogues in these sweets are a result of 
mixture rather than of some phenomena known as the “throwing 
of rogues.” In the came of some varieties, such as Horal, it 
would seem that other factors may be involved; but the case 


with the commonly grown late varieties appears to be very . 


different from the case of rogues in Alaskas where the offtypes 
cannot to any extent be logically accounted for on a basis of 
mixtures. 

Testing of samples of seed stocks has shown that, for the 
most part, these late sweets are in relatively good condition. 
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To be sure, some very poor stocks are found as in a few cases 
where stocks of Perfection and Advancer contained plants of all 
inalurilics from Alaska Gel LO Such a 
condition of stocks should not be tolerated, but fortunately those 
are exceptions not representing any appreciable amount of the 
late varieties grown by canners. Stocks of Perfection and Ad- 


vancer, as they are now received by the canner, are of exactly 
the same maturity and type of vine, although as would be ex 
pected, some lots of either are less pure and free from offtypes 
Stocks of Horsford, in general, are leas pure than are lerfec 


tions and Advancers. 

Admirals present a situation worthy of consideration, Ad 
mirals include plants of two maturities differing by about ten 
days. Some stocks are pure for the late type, and some are 
relatively pure for the early type, while other stocks are com 
posed of mixtures of the two kinds of plants. It is quite 
evident that goods canned from such mixtures of plants with 
different maturities would be far from desirable. This situation 
might well be kept in mind by the canner who uses Admiral. 

As stated before, many of the offtypes found in stocks of late 
varieties conform to the characteristics of some other variety 
in use. Offtypes include Alaska plants, rogue type Alaskas, 
Admirals, Gems, and some of the garden types in relatively 
small percentages, just the condition that would be expected 
where a number of varieties were threshed with the same ma- 
chine or where mechanical mixtures might have occurred in 
some other way. In Horsford stocks, mixtures of Perfections 
are not uncommon, and this while not being very serious, 
certainly does detract from the uniformity that might have been 
secured. The maturing of these apparent mixtures and exam- 
ination of the seed gives further evidence pointing to mixture 
as their source. 

In addition to the above offtypes which would classify as 
mixtures, there are also found in stocks of late varieties, plants 
which are quite similar to the variety in which they are found 
except that they are taller and more vigorous, and often later 
in maturity. The presence of such individuals is not easily 
explained, and they are more comparable to what are called 
rogues in Alaskas. In the case of a few less important varie- 
ties, there is evidence that field crossing is the cause of the 
presence of some off plants. In such a case, isolation of selec- 
tions would be the remedy, but the selections would have to be 
isolated before the offtypes appeared, because crossing might 
carry on the impurity even though the offtype was removed 
after it had blossomed. From the data at hand, it is plain that 
th roegue situation, with special reference to cause, is not a 
simple one. The factors involved differ with regard to variety 
or at least with regard to type of plant, and there may be 
differences between strains of a given variety as to the causes 
of the rogues occurring in them. 

In contrast to the case with Alaskas, the canner can do 
much to improve the condition of the fields of late varieties 
the year they are to go into the can. With conditions as they 
are with regard to the growing of more than one variety in a 
territory and the use of the same machine to thresh different 
varieties, the canner does not generally receive stocks of such 
as Perfection and Horsford that are absolutely free from all 
early plants of other varieties. There is, of course, no excuse 
for badly contaminated stocks, but the few plants per acre of 
early mixtures can be removed to advantage with small expense. 
Fields of sweets should be carefully looked over at a time just 
before the variety begins to bloom and after such as Alaska and 
Gem plants have blossomed. At this time, early plants, a few 
of which might be very detrimental to the canned product, can 
be easily seen and removed. Even a small fraction of 1 per 
cent of early mixtures is very objectionable in allowing that 
occasional mature specimen in otherwise fancy goods. Such 
regueing of the fields for the can is very easiiy done, because it 
need be only for the outstanding early plants which are easily 
seen because they are in bloom. A crew of boys in the charge of 
a responsible older person can cover a good many acres in a 
day and at a small cost, because the objectionable plants are 
easily seen and removed. 

Nothing has been said concerning rogues with colored blos- 
soms. They are seldom found and should not be in seed lots 
from reliable sources. They are the worst possible rogue and 
any even small quantity of such plants in a stock is very detri- 
mental to the carned product, in that they color the liquor and 
appear as dark peas. The presence of this type of mixture 
indicates poor control. Crossing might perpetuate these objec- 
tionables in 2 stock, but there is little excuse for the origin in 
the stock. Varieties with colored blossoms should not be grown 
in trial and breeding grounds in proximity to canners’ strains. 

As with Alaskas, there should be continued selection of 
plants and growing of the seed from them as pure lines. Re- 
selection and the bringing on of new lines even though they 
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are of the same nature as the old stocks allows the replacement 
of the lots that may have become more or less contaminated 
through mixtures and production of rogues. Many Horsford 
stocks show the apparent need for this kind of work, because 
they contain plants of Perfection type which, being quite close 
to Horsford in maturity and vine type, are rather difficult to 
remove by rogueing. There should with ali varieties of canners’ 
peas be continual selection and increasing of new stocks if we 
are to approach the desired standard of uniformity. . 

Nothing has been said of crossing and the place it has in 
improvement work. Crossing is useful in the actual origination 
of new varieties, such as in the combining of the desirable char- 
acteristics of two parent types. Crossing presents great pos- 
sibilities along breeding lines, and should be included in im- 
provement work; but it is the less certain means to an end, 
while pure line work is a necessity if we are to have desirable 
stocks for canning. There is every reason for endeavors along 
both lines, but efforts at crossing should not be at the expense 
of dropping the other. We see plenty of evidence of the need 
of simple pure line selection and propagation, and a real ser- 
vice can be done by developing pure stock of the existing vari- 
eties. 
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We have discussed rogues and improvement work, and after 
considering the disconcerting things and the need for improve- 
ment, we might gather the impression that there is nothing as 
it should be. It is far from my intention, however, to give this 
impression. Seedsmen have given attention to breeding work 
and many of them have very desirable lots of seed, and credit 
is due to those who have made efforts along these lines. Seeds- 
men have good stocks which are available to canners. It seems 
to me the thing for the canner to do is to see that he receives 
good stocks. Let those with whom you deal know that you want 
reasonably pure seed, and create enough pressure so that unde- 
sirable lots will be eliminated. Such an attitude will react to 
the benefit of the entire industry. 

CHAIRMAN THORNE: Have any of you any question you 
would like to ask Mr. Renard at this time? We have a few 
mirutes for discussion if you wish to have any. 

If not, we have with us this morning Miss Ruth Atwater, 
head of the Home Economics Bureau of the National Canners 
Association, and we will be glad to hear from her now. 


A Goop RECIPE FOR LABELS 


MISS ATWATER: Members of the Pea Section, I really 
have just one word to say at this time. 

We have heard a great deal about the need for telling the 
consumer more about what is in the can, and I am very happy 
about that; because I feel so strongly that the consumers will 
buy more material when they know more about the contents. 

There is one thing I would like to leave with you at the end 
of this very interesting session. Questions as to preparing the 
things that come out of the can are being asked me constantly, 


such as how to get the best flavor out of the article that is 
purchased. 


About a month ago Dr. Kohman tried out it. our laboratories, 
and since then he and I have tried together this method of cook- 
ing canned peas, canned beets, and a number oi other canned 
vegetables, including beans, and we strongly recommend that 
if you can find room on what seems to be an over-crowded 
label to recommend this method of preparation you might have 
your consumers say, “You sold me an awfully good product,” 
instead of their finding fault. ~ 


Take a can of peas and after opening same turn the cortents 
into the saucepan or-skillet, a large pan or skillet with a good 
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deal of surface, and put the contents of the can of peas with all 
the liquid that comes from the can, turn the whole thing into 
the saucepan and cook it very quickly over the largest source 
of heat that you have until it is almost dry. It takes only 
watching for a minute or two at least, and then add butter and 
serve right away, and you will have something that is so good 
that people will say, “It is wonderful how good canned peas are,” 
instead of, as a woman said to me the other day, “I don’t see 
why you cannot put some flavor into canned peas.” I asked 
her how she prepared them, and I found the same old story that 
she turned them out of the can and threw away the liquid and 
washed the peas in cold water so as to remove all flavor. You 
will find a wonderful difference in the flavor if you cook the peas 
in this way as compared with the ordinary method. If you take 
the contents of the can and turn them into a large pan with 
just as large an evaporating surface as you can get and cook it 
quickly for a few minutes and add seasoning and serve at once, 
it will add greatly to the flavor and will mean a great deal to the 
consumer. And I would recommend that you put those direc- 
tions into some very simple terms that the consumer will read 
on the label of the can, because women are saying that if they 
could only find the directions on the can for the use of the con- 
tents of the can, it would mean very much to them. 

As the hour is late, I won’t take up any more of your time, 
and thank you very much. 

CHAIRMAN THORNE: Is there any other business to come 
before the meeting before we have the report of the Nominating 
Committee ? 

If not, we will ask for the report of that Committee. 


THE ELECTION 


MR. BURTON: Your Committee on Nominations begs to 
report as follows: 

For Chairman of the Section, Mr. John G. M. Barnes, of Kays- 
ville, Utah. 

For Secretary, Mr. Glascoff. 

I move the adoption of that report, Mr. Chairman. 

Which motion was duly seconded. 

CHAIRMAN THORNE: You have heard the motion. All 
those in favor will signify by saying “Aye,” the contrary “No.” 
The “Ayes” have it and the motion is carried, and I declare the 
gentlemen elected. 

That concludes the business of this meeting, but I want to 
call your attention to the fact that Mr. Gowen has these samples 
here on the table and will be glad to have you come forward 
and see them. 

The meeting of the Section is adjourned. 


MEAT CANNERS MEETING 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JAN. 25, 1928 
WEST BALL Room, STEVENS HOTEL 


Dr. C. Robert Moulton, Chicago, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN MOULTON: I am going to pass around slips 
of paper, and I would like to have each one of you write down 
your name and address and the kind of business you represent, 
and also, if you represent a firm, please put your firm name first. 


In order to conserve our time—we are a little late in starting 
~—we will proceed with the business of the section while this 
pad is going around. 

We will now declare this organization in session. 

First, you will probably want to know the list of companies 
that have signed up to become members. I will give you the 
names of the companies. They are: Armour & Company, Ar- 
nold Brothers, Cudahy Packing Company, Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, Foell Packing Company, J. S. Hoffman and Company 
for Becker Food Products Company, Houston Packing Company, 
Weil Meat Company, Kinghan & Company, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, John Morrell & Company, E. K. Pond Company, Swift & 
Company, Walker Properties Association, and Wilson & 
Company. 

I suppose all of you who are meat packers realize that when 
I say 15 meat packing companies have signed up, that it is a 
very large proportion of the meat packers of the country, and 
while this may be a small group, it represents a very large pro- 
portion of the meat canners of the country. 

I have been asked to preside as temporary chairman of the 
meeting simply because I have been pushing the organization. 
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The meat canning companies whose names I have called are 
entitled to make motions and suggestions. As the first business 
will be the election of officers for the Section, I should like to 
hear from the representatives of the member companies present 
as to whether we shall nominate officers from the floor or ap- 
point a nominating committee. Either procedure is entirely 
in order and it lies with the canning members as to what we 
shall do. 

MR. RICHARDSON (Swift & Co.): Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that for a small group like we are we could make 
nominations from the floor, and I nominate Mr. L. M. Tolman, 
of Swift & Co., as Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN MOULTON: Does this suggestion meet with 
the approval of the members? i 

Several members answered “Yes, sir.” 

CHAIRMAN MOULTON: If there are no other nomina- 
tions, the Temporary Chairman will entertain a motion that 
nominations be closed and that the gentleman with the pencil 
be instructed to cast the vote for Mr. Tolman. May I consider 
that motion made and seconded? 

Several members answered “Yes, sir.” 

CHAIRMAN MOULTON: Those in favor of the motion 
will vote by raising the right hand. 


The motion carries unanimously. 

Mr. Tolman, will you please accept the chair? 

CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: The next in order will be the elec- 
tion of a Secretary for this Section. I think we will proceed 
in the same general way. Nominations are in order for Secre- 
tary of this Section. : 

MR. RICHARDSON: I should like to nominate Dr. C. R. 
Moulton for the office of Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: Are there any other nominations? 

It is moved and seconded that nominations be closed. All 
those in favor of the motion say “Aye.” Those opposed, “No.” 
It is carried unanimously and Dr. Moulton is, therefore, our 
Secretary. 

We are now ready to proceed with the business of the Sec- 
tion and the program. First on our program this morning is 
: statement by Dr. Moulton as regards the organization of this 

ection. 


PURPOSES OF THE MEAT CANNERS’ SECTION 
By Dr. C. ROBERT MOULTON 
Institute of American Meat Packers 


STATEMENT of the purposes and functions of the Sec- 
tion of Meat Canners of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, which is being organized here this morning, is quite 
in place. Such a statement coming from me is not official, since 
I am not an officer of the Canners Association. Therefore, what 
I say should be taken as expressing my views of what this Sec- 
tion can accomplish and of the functions which the National 
Canners Association have undertaken to perform. The second 
speaker on the program will give you an official statement of 
the membership service and the third speaker will tell you 
some of the research work that is to be undertaken. 


My interest in the canning of meats dates from the time 
five years ago, when I made the acquaintance of a certain epi- 
demiologist of the United States Public Health Service, who 
was especially interested in canning problems and in cases of 
food poisoning of every sort. Since that time I have been intro- 
duced to many problems of the meat canners and have been 
asked to help solve some of them. Not being an expert in can- 
ning matters, I have had to seek advice elsewhere. The advice 
obtained was always helpful and sometimes led to a solution of 
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the problem. But it soon became apparent to me that we did 
not have available sufficient facts to serve us in solving all our 
meat-canning problems. 

As a result this whole matter was discussed with officials 
and committees of the Institute of American Meat Packers, of 
which I am an official, with meat canners, and with public 
health officials. This led to the calling of a meeting of some of 
the meat canners and to the formulation of a program. This 
meeting was held two years ago (February 4, 1926), and dur- 
ing these two years I have worked on the accomplishment of 
the program until, I am sure, many of you here today, or some 
one of your executive superiors, have come to regard me as a 
nuisance. I have often been reminded of the verse concerning 
be attitude of his Satanic majesty towards New Year’s reso- 
utions: 

“When the Devil was ill, the Devil a Saint would be; 
“When the Devil was well, the Devil a Saint was he!” 

The meat-canning industry has been enjoying good health 
for a few years, and so could hardly be expected to pay too 
much attention to my cries of warning. 

My objective has been accomplished. We meet here to form 
a Section of the National Canners Association. We total thir- 
teen member companies, which number we expect to increase to 
sixteen at once and to twenty within a few months. We can do 
this if each member company will interest other reputable meat 
canners in our aims and purposes. 

hat are our aims and purposes? What can this Section 
do and what has it undertaken to accomplish for its member- 
ship? Our objectives can be listed under two headings: 

A. Those objects having to do with guaranteeing and im- 

proving the quality of canned meats. 

B. Those objects having to do with telling the public about 

quality canned meats and so increasing the business of 
meat canners. 


Under the first head would come such objectives as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The determination of correct processing that will destroy 
all pathogenic organisms and will render and keep the contents 
of the can sterile. On the whole, the processing of canned meats 
must be adequate, for there is very little trouble with spoiling 
or with illness due to the eating of canned meats. Still, spoilage 
dces exist and occasionally some one is made ill from eating 
canned meat. If the process is adequate, is it unnecessarily 
long? Would a shorter process or a different temperature in- 
sure a safe can? Are savings to be expected in the amount of 
steam used and in the relative amount of shrink suffered by 
the product? I believe there are possibilities along this line 
which we should investigate. 

2. The determination of the temperature, time, acidity and 
other factors affecting the death point of spoilage micro-organ- 
isms in canned meats. Packers of many other products have 
solved their problems; these facts will help, but they do not 
constitute a solution of our particular problems. 

3. The determination of the rate of heat penetration into 
canned meats as affected by size and shape of the can, retort 
temperature, time, presence of -fat or oil, and the condition or 
variety of meat, for example, meat in large pieces, chopped 
meat and meat in casings. How many of the meat canners 
here today have accurate knowledge of the rate of penetration 
of heat into their cans? You do not need to answer, for I am 
sure very few of you have. You, of course, have some prac- 
tical knowledge based on past experience of your company and 
the industry as a whole. But on the whole this knowledge is 


not exact and much can be gained of use to you from such 
studies as this. 


4. The studying or surveying of the usual practice in the 
industry with regard to size and shape of cans, number of pieces 
of product per can, formulas employed and kinds of meat tis- 
sues used. Such surveys as I have just proposed will serve as 
a yard stick by which you may measure your accomplishment. 
It will also lead to definitions and standards for the best prac- 
tice and will serve as a source of information for government 
officials in drawing up definitions and specifications to be set up 
for purchases on contract by branches of the government. The 


value of this should be apparent to all of you who have bid for 
government contracts. 


5. A study of the use of the soldered can versus the sanitary 
can. I am proposing this objective since I, as a consumer, 
would prefer my corned beef to come from a sanitary can, while 
the uneducated preference of most other consumers seem to be 
for the usual soldered can. It would appear that reform is 
needed and even desired here, but that reform is delayed by the 
demand of the consumer. Such a group as this could study 
this question and then make use of various means to educate 


the public so that enlightened demand would encourage the best 
practice. 
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I shall now call your attention briefly to things you may 
wish to do in educating the public about your products. The use 
of advertising and other educational publicity will inform the 
public about these products and will tell them of: 

1. The healthfulness and food value of canned meats. In 
this age foods are being sold more and more on the basis of their 
food value and healthfulness. You can hardly pick up a maga- 
zine or newspaper or look at a car card or billboard without 
seeing some such advertisement. Advertising has put fresh and 
canned fruits and vegetables on every table in this country and 
at most every time of the year. Publicity is telling the con- 
sumer that canned spinach is rich in the original vitamins of 
the spinach—in fact, richer than the home-cooked variety. This 
is getting to be a canned-food era. Canning is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Is meat canning keeping pace with fruits 
and vegetables? I am sure it is not. I am sure that here lies 
an opportunity for the canners of meat. 

The high quality of canned meats. How large a propor- 
tion of the public, do you suppose, are prejudiced against canned 
meats? Is their attitude justified? If it is not, will it not pay 
to tell them about your quality canned meats and so end their 
prejudice and build up your business? There may still be room 
for improvement in certain canned meat lines. Perhaps you 
have considered starting a reform and bringing up the grade of 
your product. You have hesitated because of competition. Have 
you ever considered that there is a big section of the public 
that would prefer to pay more for your high quality product 
than for some one’s lower quality product, if they only knew 
about your goods? 
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3. The relative economy of canned meats. The consumer 
would be interested in knowing something about the relative 
economy of canned meats. .He or she can be told that your 
canned roast beef contains no bone or excess fat; it is all meat, 
ready to eat and requires no cooking. Other facts of this nature 
would acquaint the consumer with the economy of your products 
and would so tend to increase your business. 

These and other matters are of concern to the consumer and 
can serve you to so serve the public that your canned products 
will be in greater demand. 


WHAT THE CANNERS ASSOCIATION WILL DO 


I have been speaking so far of the things this Section can 
do and, in my opinion, should do. Now, what is the National 
Canners Association going to do for its meat canner members? 

First, it will extend to its meat canner members its usual 
membership service. 


Second, it will undertake certain heat penetration studies 
with canned meats. 

Third, it will start a study of the factors affecting the death 
of the botulinus organism in canned meats. 

Fourth, it will give publicity to canned meats during the 
National Canned Foods Campaign. 

_ What else it may do lies with you as members of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and of the Section of Meat Canners 
and with the officers of the Association who have to do with the 
arranging and balancing of its program. 


CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: I think that one of the principal 
advantages of this combination of the meat packing industry 
with the National Canners is going to be to stimulate a lot of 
work in the industry itself, which will be of advantage. I feel 
there is going to be competition in this business for quality 
and the industry itself is going to have a dig into some of its 
own problems as well as co-operate with the National Canners. 

The plan will be to take up discussion of any questions any- 
one has to ask after each paper, and Dr. Moulton’s paper is open 
to discussion or questions from anyone. 
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MR. BOWMAN (Libby, McNeill & Libby): I would like to 
ask if there have been any experiments made so far as to heat 
penetration in canned meats? : 

DR. MOULTON: Not for this organization as a group. I 
‘suppose you refer to letters I sent out some time ago and, in 
fact, I got three or four members to join before last July, some 
even joined before that. I am sure you realize some work has 
been done by certain individual companies, but I think I can 
say very little has been done. 

Dr. Bigelow might inform us on that. 

DR. BIGELOW: Practically all we have done on meats 
was heating again meat that had been canned in cans. We have 
done some on fish. At the same time I shall speak later on che 
work we have done bearing on that. You are now about four 
years ahead of where you would be on this particular prob em 
of heat penetration if you would begin now. 

There has been a little work done in France, but I don’t 
think it has been very good. 


CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: Are there any other questions 
you would like to ask Dr. Moulton? Of course, you all realize 
that this thing really hasn’t started; that the work is just be- 
ginning and that practically all the work is in the future as far 
as this Meat Canning Section is concerned. 

I think we had perhaps just as well go on with the rest of 
the program, which all hooks together, and perhaps we will al! 
want to ask more questions. 

The next subject is to be a paper on the subject ““Member- 
ship Service of the National Canners Association,” by a repre- 
sentative of the Association. I see Mr. Woodbury is here. 
Have you that paper, Mr. Woodbury? 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY C. G. WOODBURY 
National Canners Association 


ECRETARY HOOVER, in defining the place and function 

S of trade associations, has described what those who are 
best acquainted with the National Canners Association 

know to be its aims and activities. Mr. Hoover says, “In the 
field of scientific and economic research, in statistics, in simplifi- 
cation and standardization of commodities, in the promotion of 
foreign trade, and in scores of other directions trade associa- 
ticns have made a most valued contribution to our economic 
progress.” 

It probably is not too much to say that the National Can- 
ners Association well represents that degree of co-operation 
which Secretary Hoover says the national interest requires “in 
order that we may reduce and eliminate industrial waste, lay 
the foundation for constant decrease in production and distribu- 
tion costs, and thereby obtain the fundamental increase in 
wages and standards of living.” 

Founded shortly before the passage of the Pure Food Law, 
one of the first activities of the National Canners Association 
was in urging the enactment of this legislation. That the ob- 
servance of all the safeguards provided by this law has been 
one of the undeviating policies of the Association was evidenced 
when an official of the United States Department of Agriculture 
said recently, “The National Canners Association was one of the 
earliest supporters of this law and has been one of the most 
consistent advocates of its enforcement during the two decades 
since its passage by Congress. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IS PRINCIPAL 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


The Association’s research laboratories were among the 
pioneer laboratories organized by industrial interests. The in- 
vestigations into fundamental scientific problems of the industry 
include a number of fields of science, such as chemistry, bac- 
teriology, and physiology and nutrition, while special depart- 
ments of the Association maintain contacts with the agricultural 
research institutions and with the scientific and educational 
progress in the fields of home economics and dietetics. 

The Association’s research laboratories are maintained at the 
Washington headquarters. A western branch laboratory was 
established at San Francisco in 1926 to improve the service to 
Pacific Coast and other western interests. Another branch lab- 
oratory at Seattle was organized in 1919 with the primary pur- 
pose of carrying on research in connection with the salmon 
industry. 

In addition to maintaining its own research laboratories for 
the study of scientific problems underlying the improvement of 
cannery practice and quality of output, the Association also has 
collaborated with a number of the leading universities of the 
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country and has made grants totaling hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to such institutions for carrying on special investigations. 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT OF CANNED FOOD 
QUALITY 

In carrying out its underlying purpose of promoting the 
consumption of canned foods, the National Canners Association 
has realized from the day of its organization that this objective 
could be best accomplished through consistent improvement in 
canned foods quality. Everyone with even a casual knowledge 
of the progress made by the canned foods industry in recent 
mone realizes the steady improvement in quality that has taken 
place. 

The Association’s whole scientific program in its research 
laboratories, in its contacts with agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, and with home economics laboratories and 
workers, is built around the idea of producing the possible 
quality of canned foods. 

The research laboratories in collaboration with manufac- 
turers of tin plate and of cans, have carried on exhaustive in- 
vestigations on tin plate with the object of producing the best 
possible container for canned foods. The composition of the 
steel has been studied, the effect of tin coatings of different 
weights has been observed, causes of discoloration and corrosion 
of the interior surface of cans have been studied so successfully 
that these troubles are constantly decreasing. Enamels have 
been developed for special products and special purposes. 
Studies have been made by the Association’s laboratories of the 
best storage temperature for canned foods. Numerous prob- 
lems of canning factory procedure have each been made the 
subject of special investigations, all with the ultimate object of 
serving the industry through making possible a product which 
will carry the greatest appeal with the consumer. 

The industry realizes that it is not sufficient that canned 
foods .be clean and handled and packed under thoroughly sani- 
tary conditions. They must in addition be nutritious and whole- 
some, of the highest possible dietetic value, and present to the 
consumer in the most convenient cooked and sterilized form, 


the freshest and highest quality products of farm, garden, and 
orchard. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The Home Economics service of the Association has in mind 
the double purpose of carrying to the scientific students of foods 
accurate information in regard to the canning industry, its 
methods and its products, and of promoting through the dis- 
interested public service agencies further scientific research on 
problems connected with food, diet and nutrition. While this 
activity represents the last department of the Association’s 
work that has been organized, the degree of co-operation which 
the Association is receiving from the nutrition laboratories is 
most gratifying. 


VITAMINS 


Not many years ago it was generally believed that canned 
fcods were deficient in vitamins. The studies carried on by .he 
Association’s research laboratories in co-operation with Coiumbia 
University, have added a vast amount of new information v0 
the student of the vitamin question, and as a result of the work 
it has been shown that canned foods in general contain che 
same abundance of vitamins.as are present in cooked foods gen- 
erally. Indeed, with respect to number of products, it has been 
shown that the canning process conserves certain vitamins more 
effectively than does the ordinary cooking process. This is 
because canned foods are cooked in a presence of small amounts 
of oxygen, instead of being exposed to the abundant oxygen in 
the air as in ordinary cooking. It has been shown that certain 
of the vitamins are diminished materially by oxidation in <xhe 
ordinary cooking process. 

The vitamin bulletin published by the laboratory is accepted 
as authoritative the world over. Teachers of home economics 
in universities, colleges and secondary schools are conversant 
with this work, and are giving correct instruction with respect 
to it. Well-informed physicians are familiar with it, and cor- 
rect instruction on this subject is now taught in medical schools, 
and the articles in medical journals on the subject are free from 
the errors which they contained before this work was done. 


SERVICE GIVEN IN MANY LINES 


While research is the outstanding activity of the National 
Canners Association, its service to its members is broad and 
varied and includes much in addition to research. It does not, 
however, concern itself with questions of market prices, nor 
does it engage in buying or selling the products of the industry. 

The Association has adopted a code of ethics and a sanitary 
code for the guidance of its members; provides a method of 
adjusting differences arising over pro-rata deliveries; co-oper- 
ates with the distributors in a system for arbitrating disputes 
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in the canned foods trade; maintains an arrangement with the 
distributors’ associations by which a conference committee 
works out such trade questions as guarantees, settlements for 
“swells,” etc.; it has devised and published a system of cost 
accounting for canners; worked out tentative definitions and 
grades for various canned foods; assisted in the program of 
simplification and standardization of containers; provides a 
service in Washington through which individual members may 
obtain needed information or advice from government bureaus 
and offices; publishes annually a directory of the entire canning 
industry; co-operates with the Census Bureau in compiling 
annual statistics of the pack of corn, peas, beans, spinach and 
tomatoes and statistics of stocks; co-operates with associations 


in allied industries and trades in holding an annual Canned 
Foods Campaign. 


CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: I think that the thought I got out 
of Mr. Woodbury’s address was the fact that I want to get 
somewhere a list of all these services rendered by the Nationai 
Canners Association that I may take advantage of them. 

MR. WOODBURY: Such a list is available. 

CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: This paper is also open for any 
discussion and any questions anyone wants to ask.* 

I am sure that Dr. W. D. Bigelow, Director of the Research 
Laboratories of the National Canners Association at Washing- 
ton, D. C., will give us a lot of additional information as to the 
service possibilities, and we will now listen to Dr. Bigelow. 


HEAT PENETRATION STUDIES AND THEIR 


APPLICATION TO THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
By W. E. BIGELOW, DIRECTOR 
National Canners Association Research Laboratories 


EN years ago the processes used in the canning industry 
had been developed chiefly as a result of commercial ex- 
perience. The processes were generally those which can- 
ners had found would ordinarily enable them to avoid spoilage. 
The processes used for the same products by different canners 


and in different sections of the country varied through a rather 
wide range. 


W. D. BIGELOW 


A canner of corn or peas who had been accustomed to little 
spoilage in his product would sometimes find that he had an 
abnormal number of flat sours or swells. Occasionally a plant 
that had been packing with but little spoilage would find that 
the amount of spoilage in its products would increase from year 
to year until it became a real hazard in packing. 

About this time one of the older men in the industry re- 
marked to me that if our laboratory could find the cause of 
flat sours and explain how they could be avoided that work 
alone would be worth to the industry all that the laboratory 
would ever cost. That has been accomplished, and much more 
along the same line. 

During the last nine years a series of processing studies has 
been conducted which has added much to our information on 
the subject of time and temperature of processing necessary for 
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the sterilization of canned foods. These studies have consisted 
mainly of: (1) The heat penetration of canned foods, together 
with the distribution of heat in the pressure kettle; (2) the heat 
resistance of spoilage bacteria. , 

The data obtained by the study of one of these subjects alone 
is of very little value in judging of the process necessary for 
sterilization. It is only when the results obtained by both lines 
of work are considered together that we can have an adequate 
understanding of the processing of canned foods. 

Heat penetration gives us information about the temperature 
of the center of the can at all stages of the process. Such 
information is of no value until we can apply it to the destruc- 
tion of bacteria which would cause the spoilage of food if not 
killed in processing. On the other hand, it is logically the first 
step in processing studies and is necessary to an adequate under- 
standing of processing. 


HEAT PENETRATION 


The heat of the retort passing quickly through the walls of 
the container reaches the center of the can by convection and 
conduction. When a can of water is heated, the portions of the 
water next to the walls of the container, becoming heated, tend 
to rise within the can and thus mix the contents, carrying the 
heat to all portions of the can by convection. On the other hand, 
products which are substantially solid or very closely matted 
together prevent the movement of convection currents, and make 
it necessary for heat to be transferred within the can by conduc- 
tion. Of course, both methods of heat transfer are always 
present in varying proportions. 
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With canned peas convection currents appear to move rapidly 
between the individual peas, so that the temperature of the re- 
tort reaches the center of the can almost as quickly as in a can 
of water. With beets, convection currents also move freely, 
but owing to the larger size of the individual beets the delay in 
the penetration of heat to their centers retards the heating of 
the water surrounding them, so that the liquor at the center of 
the can requires several minutes longer in reaching retort tem- 
perature than in a can of peas. With larger sizes of cans the 
difference is still greater. 

With products which can be closely packed together, such 
as spinach, heat penetration proceeds largely by convection, and 
is rapid when the amount of spinach added is small, but as the 
amount of spinach is increased, the convection currents are 
impeded and the penetration of heat is delayed. 

We can readily understand the reason for the practical ab- 
sence of convection currents from material which is packed in 
a solid mass in the can and which remains solid at processing 
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temperatures. It comes to us as a surprise, however, to learn 
that colloidal substances also interfere with convection currents 
and practically inhibit them when present in considerable quan- 
tity. For instance, a starch paste containing 10 per cent of 


‘starch in water is quite liquid at processing temperatures, and 


yet when it is heated convection currents are practically absent 
and heat penetrates to the center of the can almost as slowly 
as in a can of sweet potatoes packed solid and entirely free 
from liquor. It follows, therefore, that when a can of food 
consists of solid particles with the spaces filled with a liquor 
which has considerable turbidity, the heat penetration is often 
very slow although the liquor may appear to be quite fluid. 

In the study of the penetration of heat to the center of the 
can it is necessary also to take into consideration the distribu- 
tion of heat within the pressure kettle during the periods of the 
process and the heating and cooling periods before and after 
the holding period of the process. Care must be exercised that 
the retort be so equipped that the temperature is uniform in all 
portions. There are many conditions which may interfere with 
this uniformity. Among these are the arrangement and style 
of pipes, the amount of venting (especially the care taken to 
blow off at the beginning of the processes until all air is re- 
moved), the size of cans, and the tightness with which the cans 
are stacked together in the retort. 
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Care must be taken, too, to properly vent the thermometer 
pocket in order that its temperature may be kept the same as 
that of the interior of the retort. An error of several degrees 
in processing temperature is sometimes made by not properly 
venting the thermometer pocket or by processing in retorts filled 
with water, which of course makes impossible the venting of the 
thermometer pocket. 

You may be interested to see a set of curves which we are 
accustomed to use to record and illustrate the heat process of 
individual cans. On Figure 1 you will note two such curves on 
ordinary plotting paper. The horizontal lines with their values 


at the left of the page show the temperature and the vertical 
lines with their values at the bottom of the page show the time 
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in minutes. The two curves show the temperatures during the 
entire process of the center of cans heated in a retort of 240°. 

You will note that curve No. 1 illustrates a can of peas, 
and you will note that the temperature of the center of the can 
rises very quickly; in fact, by the time the temperature of the 
retort has reached the holding temperature of 240° the tem- 
perature at the center of this can of peas has already reached 
a temperature of 238°, the temperature of the retort is reached 
at the center of the can within six minutes thereafter. 

Curve No. 2 is slower and illustrates approximately the heat 
penetration of a 24-ounce can of corned beef. These results 
were obtained with a can of beef that had already been pro- 
cessed, and while this curve may not be exactly the same as 
would be obtained in the original processing, the difference 
is probably not very great. Here we see that during the period 
of heating the retort the temperature at the center of the can 
had only increased to 152°. Six minutes after the retort reached 
the holding temperature of 240°, at the moment when the center 
of the can of peas had already reached retort temperature, the 
center of this can of corned beef had only reached a temperature 
of 168°. After the process had continued 30 minutes at a tem- 
perature of 240°, the center of the can was only 2151%4°, and 
after 50 minutes it was only 230°. For the center of a 24-ounce 
can of corned beef to reach retort temperature when starting 


at 140° and taking 10 minutes to bring the retort to holding 
temperature, it appears to require about two hours. 

In this connection it must be borne in mind that the idea in 
processing is not necessarily to heat all portions of the contents 
of the can to the full temperature of the retort. Sterilization 
does not depend entirely on the temperature at which all por- 
tions of the contents are heated, but on a combination of time 
and temperature. 

Referring again to curve No. 2 in Figure 1, the heat of pro- 
cessing probably begins to exert a sterilizing value in something 
like 10 minutes after the beginning of the process, when the 
temperature at the center of the can is only about 180°. At 
such temperatures, of course, the sterilizing value is very slight 
indeed. It increases with increasing temperature so that each 
succeeding minute of the process increases in its sterilizing 
value until the maximum temperature is reached. 

With products of rapid heat penetration the temperature of 
the center of the can reaches retort temperature as shown for a 
can of peas in Figure 1. With many products of slow heat 
penetration the temperature at the center of the can never goes 
as high during any portion of the process as the temperature 
of the retort. It must be remembered, then, that the entire 
heating curve must be taken into consideration and not merely 
the highest temperature which is shown. 

In Figure 2 the same curves are shown as in Figure 1, but 
they are arranged on semi-log paper. It will be noted that the 
heating curves shown in Figure 1 become straight lines on the 
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semi-log paper of Figure 2. In Figure 2 the time in minutes 
is again shown at the bottom of the page, but the figures on 
the left, instead of representing actual temperature, show the 
difference between the temperatures of the lines they mark 
and the temperature of the retort. For instance, the Figure 1 
~~ that the line it marks is 1° below retort temperature, 
or 

Heat penetration curves drawn on semi-log paper have sev- 
eral advantages over those drawn on rectangular co-ordinate 
paper. A discussion of these advantages would require more 
time than I would be warranted in taking today. Perhaps it 
will be sufficient to point out that on semi-log paper heat pene- 
tration curves are either straight lines or are so slightly curved 
that an error in the determination either because of a wrong 
observation or a thermo-couple suddenly becoming defective is 
readily apparent. It is our custom therefore to draw these 
heating curves roughly on semi-log paper while the work is 
being done, and when the curves appear to be normal the opera- 
tor may be reasonably certain of the correctness of his work. 


HEAT RESISTANCE OF BACTERIA 


The data obtained by the heat penetration studies we have 
already discussed are of no value in themselves. In order to 
apply them to the processing of canned foods, it is necessary 
to have as full information as possible regarding the resistance 
to heat of the spores of svoilage bacteria. 

Considerable work has been done on this subject in connec- 
tion with the canning of fruit and fish products and much more 
work in connection with the canning of vegetables. The spoil- 
age bacteria encountered with canned vegetables have been 
studied with respect to their heat resistance as well as their 
general cultural characteristics. With the data thus secured, 
these spoilage bacteria have been classified and this classifica- 
tion has made it possible to go into the field with a portable 
laboratory and by means of a bacteriological survey in one plant 
after another determine whether any condition is present which 
may lead to spoilage by thermophilic bacteria—the class of bac- 
teria to which the spoilage in canned vegetables like peas and 
corn is usually due. When such a condition is found, it can be 
located readily and in all cases thus far studied such conditions 
have been promptly cured. 


THE APPLICATION OF PROCESSING STUDIES 
TO THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


Methods have been developed for calculating theoretical 
process times from the heat penetration data obtained with 
various products and the data secured by studying the heat 
resistance of spoilage bacteria. Such calculations are of value 
in guiding experimental packs in which foods are inoculated 
with spoilage bacteria whose heat resistance has been deter- 
mined, and such experimental packs have been found to furnish 
a safe guide in processing. Thus far these methods have been 
applied chiefly to such vegetables as corn and peas, the spoilage 
of which is usually due to thermophilic bacteria. As far as we 
are informed, therophilic bacteria do not .cause spoilage with 
meats. Putrefactive anaerobes, which are not thermophiles but 
which have a rather high heat resistance, are sometimes en- 
countered in canning some vegetables, and as far as our studies 
have gone, have been found to be the chief cause of the spoilage 
of canned fish. 

Our laboratory has given little attention to the spoilage of 
meat, but from the information we have it appears probable 
that here also puterfactive enaerobes will be found to be the 
chief cause of spoilage. This question should, of course, be 
studied. Samples of spoiled canned meats should be examined, 
and if none are now being found among packs of commercial 
meat canners, information on this subject can probably be ob- 
— by deliberately under-processing some small experimental 

acks. 
* A bacteriological survey of meat canning plants will prob- 
ably also throw some light on this subject. There appears to 
be no doubt but that the methods that have been developed in 
the processing studies that have been conducted with certain 
canned vegetables will serve as a valuable guide for similar 
studies in connection with the canning of meat. 


CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: I think after listening to what 
Dr. Bigelow has said we will appreciate that it is going to be a 
great opportunity for the meat canning industry to be associated 
with the National Canners laboratory. Have you any questions 
to ask? 

MR. RICHARDSON: I would like to ask what types of 
bacteria Dr. Bigelow found in refined sugar. 

DR. BIGELOW: There have been a lot of bacteriologist’s 
work on sugar. We have found the flat sour organisms, the 
thermofilic anaerodes which cause swelling of canned peas. 
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They form hydrogen gas and do not spoil the product; they do 
not have a bad flavor, but they swell the cans. And we found 
almost a year ago, a sulfide bacteria. It forms hydrogen sulfide 
in such quantities that when a can of food spoiled by it is 
opened it gives the impression of a bottle of saturated solution 
of hydrogen sulfide being burst. 

We have seen half a dozen cases of that spoilage in ten years. 
The bacteria were there, but we couldn’t get them out; we 
couldn’t get them to grow, but we finally got them to grow 
from one can a year ago. We got them isolated, studied them, 
and learned their tricks. They want sulfur at the start, a little 
more available than it ordinarily is. They may find it in 
months in a can of corn or peas, but not in a few days; but if 
we add one-tenth of one per cent of sulfurous acid they grow 
beautifully. So this hydrogen sulfide that is formed will com- 
bine with iron. We added a little iron solid to our medium and 
a little sulfurous acid to make it grow, and the hydrogen sulfide 
that forms is as striking as a drop of ink would be on a sheet 
of white paper. We don’t know where it comes from, but we 
have found it in cow manure. We haven’t found it in soil. We 
don’t know where it comes from, but we found it in sugar, both 
cans and beet sugar. It seems to feed on silos. | 

Now we have also found an organism that interests you 
directly. That is the putrefaction anerode. We find that usually 
in fish and suppose that is the one you are most likely to en- 
counter in meats. It is a more difficult organism to work with 
but we have learned a great deal about the accumulation of 
that organism in some vegetable canning plants. The flat sour 
organisms grow also at 90 degrees Centigrade and some grow 
below 100 degrees Centigrade. 

Now the thermofilic anerodes which cause swells but do 
not cause spoilage of the product, we don’t know that it will 
grow in meats. The putrefactic anerode is also very active 
in meats. 

CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: 
or discussion ? 

We are going to have an addition to our program. Very 
fortunately, Dr. Meyer, of the University of California, and in 
charge of the western laboratories of the Canners Association, 
has been working for some time on botulism, and he is going 
to give us a talk in regard to his work. 

(Dr. Meyer’s address was not written but was reported 
on instructions by the Chairman.) 

CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: I am sure we want to thank Dr. 
Meyer for coming here and giving us this extraordinarily in- 
teresting talk. Are there any questions that anyone wants to 
bring up at this time? 

EO. C. CASE (D. K. Pond Co.: I would like to inquire 
of Dr. Meyer if he has ever found ‘the presence of botulism 
without any apparent putrefaction? 

DR. MEYER: I couldn’t detect any putrefaction. The 
investigation conducted at Loch Marie, in those there were no 
signs of putrefaction. In vegetables and in olives we have had 
containers where it was exceedingly difficult to state there was 
spoilage. If you would have a colored container on your table 
you couldn’t detect it. 


We have in recent years given recognition to a class of 
people whose mentality is very infantile. They recognize spoil- 
age of food and yet they have to taste it. There is something 
irresistible in this desire, because they put it up and it must 
be good, or because it looks spoiled, I want to find out how it 
tastes. So we can’t say the public is warned by the appearance 
of spoilage. 

Then we have a large class of people who are particularly 


careful in the selection of their food and they are going to 
detect it, of course. 


The only protection we have is to put out a product which is 
absolutely safe. Have on the market absolutely flat cans and 
teach the public that when the can is flat it is safe. So the aim 
should be an absolutely flat can. That is a very important 
thing. I am glad you brought this up. 


A MEMBER: I understood Dr. Meyer to say that the meat 


in the case in Scotland was packed in glass. I would like to 
ask how it was sealed? 


DR. MEYER: I think they gave a short steam exhaust and 
then it was closed by a hand-closing machine. 


But the interesting thing, and it shows how a package can 
be kept, the meat was cooked for three hours and then it was 


put in the glass jar, which never had been washed. It is quite 
likely there was some dust in it. 


There was another peculiarity I didn’t like. In one place 
they put a paper cover over the meat and I saw the girls pick 
up the paper cover with their fingers with saliva on them and 


then the sterilization wasn’t high enough. They said they had 
210, but I noticed it was 190. 


Are there any further questions 
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CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: On account of the fact that this 
room is to be used for a luncheon in about 15 minutes, we will 
have to bring this meeting to a close. _* 

r. Moulton would like to make an announcment at this 
ti 


me. 

DR. MOULTON: I just wanted to state that we will send a 
report of this meeting and the services of the National Can- 
ners Association to the members in a short time. é 

MR. RICHARDSON (Swift & Co.): I would like to know if 
it is the pleasure of the meeting at this time to form a techni- 
cal committee to co-operate with the National Association? _ 

CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: I think it would be a very desir- 
able thing to do and one that should be done. I think in order 
to give it a little wider distribution, perhaps, among the mem- 
bership it should be a committee of five. 

MR. RICHARDSON: Then I make a motion to that effect, 
that the chair appoint such a committee and that the Chair- 
man and Secretary be considered two of the five members. 
This motion was duly seconded. 
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CHAIRMAN TOLMAN: You have heard the motion and its 
second. Is there any discussion? If not, those in favor of the 
motion say “aye,” contrary “no.” The motion is carried. 

Appointment of this committee probably should wait until 
we find out the technical representatives of the interested com- 
panies here, and then the committee will be appointed and you 
will be notified. 


If there is no further business we will stand adjourned. 


CORN SECTION 


THURSDAY MORNING, JAN. 25, 1928 
EIGHTH STREET THEATER 


John L. Baxter, Brunswick, Me., Chairman. 
C. E. Gregg, Vincennes, Ind., Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN BAXTER: I think on account of the small 
attendance we will change the order of the day a little bit and 
ask for the report of the Committee on Definitions and Stand- 
ards at this time. A representative of that committee is 
present, Mr. W. P. Hartman, and he can make the report. 


TENTATIVE GRADES FOR CANNED CORN 
(CREAM STYLE) 


Canned Corn, Cream Style, is the canned vegetable prepared 
from clean, sound sweet corn, by husking, silking, cutting 
through the kernels and subsequent scraping. 

FANCY QUALITY (U.S. Grade A)—Corn shall be notice- 
ably uniform in color, and noticeably true to the natural color of 
the variety; shall be of creamy appearance and of such con- 
sistency that when poured into a dish will slightly mound; shall 
be practically free from silk, cob, husk, pulled kernels, and dis- 
colored kernels; cut shall be practically uniform with an average 
of not less than % inch depth; kernels shall be noticeably tender; 
shall be properly seasoned; flavor and aroma shall be pleasing 
and distinctive for the variety. 

EXTRA STANDARD OR CHOICE QUALITY (U. S. 
Grade B)—Corn shall be reasonably uniform in color and reason- 
ably true to the natural color of the variety; shall be of creamy 
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appearance and of such consistency that the corn when emptied 
into a dish may either level itself or tend to hold the form of 
the container; shall be reasonably uniform, kernels shall be 
reasonably tender; shall be reasonably well seasoned; flavor and 
aroma shall be reasonably pleasing. 


STANDARD QUALITY (U. S. Grade C)—Corn shall be 
fairly uniform in color and fairly true to the natural color of 
the variety; shall be of fairly creamy appearance and of such 
consistency that the corn when emptied into a dish may either 
level itself or hold the form of the container; shall be free from 
any considerable amount of cob, silk, husk, pulled kernels and 
discolored kernels; cut shall be fairly uniform; kernels shall not 
have passed the dough stage; flavor shall be fairly pleasing. 


SUB-STANDARD (U. S. Grade D)—Corn shall be whole- 
some food but fails to meet the requirements for standard grade. 

In formulating these tentative definitions of standards and 
tentative score sheet for Canned Corn, Cream Style, no attemvt 
has been made to consider standards for whole grain corn. The 
Committee is opposed to a flexible standard of quality which 
might vary from season to season. No reference is made to the 
item of “fill” as this factor is already taken care of under the 
Food and Drugs Act. In the official publication of these stand- 
ards the examination should be made only after the can, or cans, 
have been thoroughly shaken and the contents be at a tempera- 
ture of not less than room temperature or about 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

It is the reommendation of the committee that these defini- 
tions, if approved, should be accompanied by a carefully formu- 
lated guide cr manual, which should contain interpretations of 
the various descriptive words and terms, such as “noticeably,” 
‘ practically,” reasonably,” fairly,” “considerably,” “dough 
stage,” “seasoning,” etc., and further that the appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies be asked to co-operate in working out technical 
interpretations and in other ways assist in developing the prac- 
tical application and general use of the definitions in com- 
mercial practice. 

With a view to making these definitions more specific and to 
generally interpret them more uniformly, we recognize the possi- 
bilities of a scoring system, and earnestly recommend such a 
plan to our members and the industry for their study and use 
wherever practicable. 


In order that the Committee on Definitions and Standards 
-and the United States Department of Agriculture may have the 
benefit of definite experience of members in applying the scor- 
ing plan, the Committee submits a tentative score sheet and 
urges each individual corn canner, and the various state associa- 
tions, to thoroughly experiment with this plan and report 
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throughout the year their results in definite and complete form 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Definitions and Standards 
and to offer, from time to time, their suggestions toward its 
most effective use. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION SYSTEM OF GRAD- 
ING OF CANNED CORN (CREAM STYLE) 

This tentative score card for grading canned foods is for the 
purpose of demonstration or practice, to determine whether it is 
practical to incorporate scoring by points into the definitions 
of the different grades to the end that definitions will actually 
mean something and be enforceable. 

Standardization of canned foods is a necessary foundation 
for increased consumption and when developed will so far to 
stop abuses and unfair practices on part of either buyer or seller. 


The United States Government is now making standards and 
is asking for suggestions. 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS OF CANNED CORN 
(CREAM STYLE) 


Cream Style Corn is the product prepared from sweet corn 
removed from the cob by shallow cutting through the grain and 
subsequent scraping. It has a more or less creamy consistency. 
CANNED CORN (CREAMED STYLE) GRADES— 


Qualities—FANCY QUALITY (or U. S. Grade A) is packed 
from selected stock of young and tender sweet corn while fresh 
and has the distinct flavor of young corn properly seasoned. It 
is practically free from pieces of cob, silk, husks and discolored 
kernels. It has a bright color true to the natural color of young 
tender corn and when poured into a dish will slightly mound, 
and scores not less than 90 points. 


EXTRA STANDARD QUALITY( or U. S. Grade B) is 
packed from reasonably young and tender sweet corn while fresh 
and is free from flavor defects. It is reasonably free from dis- 
colored kernels and pieces of cob, silk, and husks. It has a 
reasonably fright and uniform color and when poured into a dish 
will level itself: or will hold a molded form due to excessive 
natural starch, and must score not less than 75 points. 

STANDARD QUALITY (or U. S. Grade C) is packed from 
sweet corn of which the kernels have not passed the dough stage, 
and has a fairly agreeable flavor. The color may not be uniform. 

t is free from any considerable amount of cob, silk, husks, and 
discolored kernels and which when pored into a dish may show 
a slight separation of free liquor; or may be dry and pasty, and 
scores less than 55 points. 


SUB-STANDARD QUALITY (or U. S. Grade D) is packed 
from corn which fails to meet the above standards. 
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Can number or code mark 


| | | | | | | 
Size of can | | | | 
Number of cases in lot | 
Net weight 
Vacuum 
Variety 
1. COLOR Noticeably uniform and noticeably true to na- 
(Maximum Scere 5) tural color of the variety 5 
Reasonably uniform and reasonably true to na- 
tural color of the variety 4 
Fairly uniform and fairly true to natural color 
of the variety 2-3 
Poor 0-1 
2. CONSISTENCY AND CREAMINESS Creamy, and when poured into a dish will 
(Maximum Score 25) slightly moun 22-25 
Creamy, and when poured into a dish tends to 
level itself; or tends to hold the form of 
the container 19-21 
Fairly creamy, which when poured into a dish 
may either level itself or hold the form of 
the container 15-18 
Watery, extremely thin or extremely dry and 
solid 0-14 
3. FREEDOM from silk, cob, husks, pulled kernels, Practically free 18-20 
and discolored kernels Reasonably free 15-17 
(Maximum Score 20) Free from any considerable amount..........-ssesee 11-14 
Excessive 0-10 
4. CUT, uniformity and depth Practically uniform, with an average of not less 
(Maximum Score 5) than \ inch depth 5 
Reasonably uniform. 4 
Fairly uniform 2- 3 
Poor 0-1 
5. TENDERNESS Kernels shall be noticeably tendet..........ssssese 22-25 
Maximum Score 25) Kernels shall be reasonably tendet...........ceeeseeeeee 18-21 
Kernels shall not have passed the dough stage.... 14-17 
Past dough stage 0-13 
6. FLAVOR AND AROMA Pleasing and distinctive for the variety; prop- 
(Maximum Score 20) erly seasoned : 18-20 
Reasonably pleasing, and reasonably well sea- 
soned 15-17 
Fairly pleasing 11-14 
ca Poor 0-10 
TOTAL SCORE | | | | | | 
GRAQE | | | | | | 
GRADiD BY DATE. 


Samles must not score in any item lower than in the next grade, and not in more than two items of said lower grade, except as to CUT (Item 4). 
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MR. HARTMAN: If in order, I move the adoption of the 
report as read. 
A MEMBER: I second the motion. 
CHAIRMAN BAXTER: The adoption of Mr. Hartman’s re- 
port is moved and seconded. Is there any discussion? 


I would say, in regard to this report, I have been fortunate — 


or unfortunate in being called upon to sit in with the committee. 
The history of the thing goes back to last fall, when, at a direc- 
tors’ meeting in Washington, the Board of Directors voted to 
ask certain officials of the Government to study the definitions 
and standards already existing for canned corn, peas and to- 
matoes and help us in formulating definitions and standards 
that were more satisfactory. Our old ones were useful in a 
way, but they were never used much, and the Government very 
kindly co-operated and certain officials put in a lot of work at 
our request on these definitions, and in the resulting definitions 
the three sections, the corn, pea and tomato, have received a 
great deal of co-operation on the part of the Government. 

Every member should understand that the Government is 
not forcing definitions upon us; they are merely helping us. It 
is necessary that the Government should have definitions and a 
score card and the Government can use any they want to, but 
naturally they would like to have definitions that are acceptable 
to the canners, so these definitions have resulted. They are ex- 
perimental and tentative. It is the idea to present them to the 
General Meeting tomorrow morning, and a resolution in regard 
to all three sections, corn, peas and tomatoes, and that resolu- 
tion will embody the recommendations of Definitions and Stand- 
ards along the lines you have already heard reported, and we 
hope by getting everybody interested in the definitions and 
using the score cards experimentally any objections will be 
smoothed out or removed. 

Are you ready for the question? 

A MEMBER: Question. 

CHAIRMAN BAXTER: Those in favor of the adoption of 
the report as read will say “Aye,” those opposed “No.” It is a 
vote. 

I notice one of the early items on the program is the Chair- 
man’s Report. I remember sitting beside Mr. Dawson last year 
and very distinctly hearing Mr. Dawson say that the Chair- 
man’s Report would be dispensed with, and he looked about the 
assemblage and said, “That seems to please them; it will be dis- 
pensed with.” 

I think that is a good example to follow, particularly as I 
have no written report. Therefore, that item will be considered 
as put out of the way. 

According to the program our first address is by a corn 
canner whom everyone of us, I think, would rather hear talk 
than any other corn canner in the United States. I feel that 
it was a personal favor and a great favor to the Corn Section 


that Mr. Trego, Ed. Trego, has consented to say a few words 
to us. Come on, Ed 


PRODUCTION AND DEMAND 
By E. F. TREGO, Hoopeston, IIl. 


HEN they give you the subject of “Consumption and 

Production,” you have:something we have all been think- 

ing about, worrying over and getting all these grey hairs 
about. It seems to me you have given me an almost impossible 
subject, but it is now, boys, that we are beginning to get some 
information that we have never had before for the corn can- 
ners that I think, if we begin to use it, it is going to help us 
wonderfully to bring our production in line with the average 
consumption. 

Now, we can get valuable information today as to the amount 
of stock we have on hand, both sold and unsold, before we make 
our final arrangements for acreage for the season. We can 
get, I think, if we will be honest, our intentions as to the acre- 
age we are going to put out for that season in corn. If we see 
that we have a larger stock on hand than we should have and 
that it isn’t going to be consumed, if we use our heads, we can 
cut our acreage down to a point that will really work the situa- 
tion out as a whole, as you are doing this year. 

If we see that we are intending to put out more acreage than 
we should, based on an average yield, which is the only thing we 
can figure on each year, before our crop is planted we can re- 
duce that, if we will. It is a problem for each and every one of 
us to solve for ourselves. If we see that we are planning to 
put out an acreage like we did in 1925 that will give us a pack 
of 25 million cases. I can’t realize that we are going to be as 
big a bunch of idiots as that. In 1925 we only knew that every- 
body was operating to capacity and what happened? And what 
happened the following year when we packed 19 million cases? 
Now, we do have that information today, or we can get it, and 
when we do get it let’s use our heads and not be afraid to use 
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the knife in cutting down our operations. We simply have to 
learn some way that we are going to make this business profit- 
able, to keep ‘production in line with the average consumption. 
We can’t make a profit with a big surplus to carry over. 

We are having trouble on account of the distributors not 
being able to dispose of our pack to retailers as they used to. 
have some figures here on the amount of corn we had on hand 
for a period of years. When we get up against this proposition 
our distributors are in the same trouble. 

January 1, 1920, the pack of 1919, we had practically 5 per 
cent of our product on hand; January 1, 1921, we had 10 per 
cent on hand; January 1, 1922, 35 per cent; January 1, 1923, 
we had 22 per cent on hand; January 1, 1924, 35 per cent; Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, 59 per cent, and now see what has happened: 
January 1, 1928, 65 per cent. In other words, we are going to 
carry this corn until the consumers are ready to eat it. The 
day has gone by, in my opinion, when we are going to put out, 
through our distributors, the bulk of our pack before the first 
of the year, as we used to do. 

Following along that line of thought, I am trying to get my 
feet on the ground. 


I got from one of the largest chain store distributors, oper- 
ating from St. Louis to Pittsburgh and north to Cleveland and 
Detroit, the percentage of consumption of corn per month dur- 
ing two years. This would probably change in different local- 
ities, but it is the best information I have on the subject, and 


I think we really ought to have further investigation along 
this line. 


The January sales of their retail stores was 10.55, about 
10% per cent; February, 11.14; March, 9:81; April, 10.19; May, 
10.22; June, 8.27; July, 6.61; August, 3.66; September, 3.70; 
October, 7.19; November, which was Canned Foods Week, 10.82, 
and December, 7.84. 


I really think it would help us wonderfully if we could get 
information from all points of the country along this line of 
consumption. Then it will help us to determine whether our 
product is going out on the average. There are many things 
along this line we are going to have to investigate. One of our 
troubles, in fact, I don’t know but what it is the greatest, has 


nome, heretofore, our lack of information along the distribution 
ine. 


_ If we can determine our consumption and how our product 
is moving out, and can figure out some way to keep our produc- 
tion in line, then we are going to have a mark whereby we can 
make a reasonable margin of profit; but if we go along and 
repeat the operations we did in 1926 and 1925, I don’t see any 
chance in the world for a real profit. Now, we can, if we will 
use the information that is being made available today in our 
operations and prevent a serious over-production. If you want 
to go ahead as was done in the past, absolutely not knowing 
what is happening, that is all right, but I will guarantee yo 
are not going to make a profit. But if you will use this inf-r- 
mation and hold production with consumption, you will make 
money. That is what you are in business for. 
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I believe that is about all I have to say on this subject. 
I realy didn’t intend to talk when I came up here. 

I might add that in the National Association we are trying 
to get all the information we possibly can that is going to help 
us out in determining our consumption, which is a very im- 
portant thing. Of course it is going to take a long time to get 
anywhere but even if we will use now the information that is 
available to you I know we will have a much better situation 
than we have had for a number of years heretofore. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN BAXTER: One of the most recent develop- 
ments in regard to raw material has been the growing of seed 
corn for size. There was a talk on that subject at the Corn 
Section session last year at Atlantic City and there was so 
much discussion and interest shown that everybody had to stay 


\) 
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in the meeting until about two o’clock. At that time the work 
was in a more or less experimental stage, and since then there 
have been some very interesting developments in it. 

Mr. Sayre of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva, N. Y., has very kindly consented to inform us about the 
progress that has been made in this work. 


GRADING SWEET CORN SEED FOR SIZE 


By C. B. SAYRE 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


T has long been known that with many vegetable crops a 
quicker growth results from planting the larger seeds. But 
it remained for Prof. I. C. Hoffman, at Purdue University, 

to show the practical value to a canner in grading sweet corn 
seed for size. 

Working with the Country Gentleman variety, Prof: Hoffman 
showed that by grading the corn seed into two sizes planted 
separately, the resulting crop was much more uniform in ma- 
turity and the crop from the large seed grew more rapidly and 
reached canning stage five or six days earlier than the crop 
from the small seed. For the canner who is endeavoring to 
pack high quality corn, uniformity of maturity is of great im- 
portance, for it greatly reduces the percentage of hard corn 
and of immature corn that is brought to the factory. 

To demonstrate in New York State the results secured by 
Mr. Hoffman in Indiana, and also to determine the value of 
grading seed of other canning varieties of corn, I made some 
tests in 1926 and 1927 of graded seed of Golden Bantam and of 
Early Evergreen, as well as Country Gentleman. The corn seed 
for this experiment was graded by running it through a Huntley 
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sample pea grader. As a result of this grading the following 
proportions of each size were obtained (the sizes listed cor- 
respond to the grade sizes of peas): Golden Bantam No. 1 size, 
1.1 per cent; No. 2 size, 7.5 per cent; No. 3 size, 26.3 per cent; 
No. 4 size, 65.1 per cent. 

The Golden Bantam seed being very thick, although short, 
graded out the largest proportion of the seed in the No. 4 grade. 

For planting, the No. 1 size was discarded, as these were 
small, very inferior seeds. The No. 2 and No. 3 sizes were then 
combined and planted as the “small” grade of seed; while the 
No. 4 size was planted separately as the “large” grade of seed. 

The Early Evergreen seed was longer than the Bantam but 
not as thick. Consequently it graded in a different proportion, 
the largest percentage being in the No. 3 grade. The propor- 
tions were as follows: No. 1 size, 4.2 per cent; No. 2 size, 
13.38 per cent; No. 3 size, 42 per cent; No. 4 size, 40.5 per cent. 

For planting this experiment, the No. 1 size was discarded 
as these seeds were markedly inferior. The No. 2 and No. 3 
sizes were combined and planted as the “small” grade and the 
No. 4 size was planted separately as the “large” grade. 

The Country Gentleman variety has such slender seeds 


that the great bulk of the seed came through the No. 1 sieve. 


The proportions of each grade were as follows: No. 1 size, 
76 per cent; No. 2 size, 22.8 per cent; No. 3 size, 1.8 per cent; 
No. 4 size, none. 

Smaller sieves would be needed to grade out the smaller 
seeds of this variety more accurately. However, this grading 
proved satisfactory for this experiment. The No. 1 size was 
planted as the “small” grade and the No. 2 and No. 3 sizes 
were combined and planted as the “large” grade. A revolving 
type of grader would probably be more rapid than the flat sieve 
type pea grader for grading sweet corn seed, particularly with 
— a as Country Gentleman, having long, very slender 

ernels, 

In this experiment, ungraded seed of each variety was planted 
at the same time for comparison with the graded seed. The 
resulting difference in the growth of the crop from graded seed 
was quite striking and the results were similar with all three 
varieties. 

At the time the plants were coming through the soil, there 
was no marked difference between the different grades of seed. 
Ten days later, however, the plants from the large seed were 
appreciably larger and more vigorous than those from small 
seed. With eath variety the plants from the large seed devel- 
oped faster than the plants from small seed. The difference 
was especially marked at the time the various lots came into 
tassel. The greater uniformity of growth from the graded seed 
and the earlier development from the large size seed of each 
variety were plainly evident at this time. The plants from the 
large seed came into tassel six days earlier than the same 
varieties planted at the same time with the small seed. The 
plants from ungraded seed were intermediate in development, 
with a scattering of tassels throughout the period, and plainly 
lacked the uniformity of the graded lots. 

As the plants reached silking stage the same difference in 
development continued. The plants from large seed came into 
full silk four to six days earlier than plants from the small 
grade of seed of the same variety. Likewise there was greater 
uniformity of development from the graded seed. The differ- 
ence in rate of growth from the two grades of seed and from 
the ungraded seed is shown by a count of the proportionate 
number of plants in silk on a given date. The different grades 
of seed had been planted on the same date. The Early Ever- 
green corn was examined on August 16. Taking 1,000 hills 
diagonally across each planting it was found that from the large 
seed there were 845 plants in full silk, from the small seed 
130 in full silk, and from the ungraded seed there were 211 
in full silk. Three days later the count was from large seed 
2,015 in full silk, from small seed 715, and from ungraded seed 
958 in full silk. 

At canning stage the same difference in development from 
the different grades of seed was still apparent. Field men 
from the canning factory ordered the lots from the large seed 
of each variety picked from four to six days earlier than lots 
of the same varieties planted with small seed. They were also 
satisfied with one picking of each of these graded lots. The 
lot of each variety planted with ungraded seed gave them more 
difficulty in determining when it should be harvested, due to 
lack of uniformity of development, and with Golden Bantam 
they required two pickings of the ungraded lot. The greater 
uniformity of growth from the graded seed of all varieties made 
it much easier for the field men to judge when the corn had 
reached prime canning stage. 


Another of the advantages of grading corn seed is that with 
graded seed the planter can be set with greater accuracy and 


results in more uniform planting and consequently a more uni- 
form stand and higher yields. 
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Although the results of experiments conducted by the agri- 
cultural experiment stations are valuable indications of what 
‘may be expected from new practices, it is the results of tests 
by commercial canners that present the convincing proof of the 
practical value of these new ideas. Consequently the experi- 
ences of prominent members of your Association in grading 
sweet corn seed on a large scale would be of particular inter- 
est to you. 

One of the leading canning firms in Indiana has graded 
Country Gentleman seed for two years. They grow about 3,500 
acres of Country Gentleman and they are so firmly convinced 
of the value of grading the seed that they have established corn 
seed grading as a regular practice at their factories. They use 
the corn seed grader which was invented by Prof. Hoffman 
and patented for the public welfare by Purdue University. 
Detailed plans and blueprints for making this grader can be 
obtained from Purdue University at Lafayette, Ind. A set of 
these plans was exhibited to you by Prof. Hoffman at your con- 
vention last year. 

The experience of this canner in Indiana in the use of this 
grader was as follows: It-cost about $205 to construct the 
grader, which has a capacity of about 1,400 pounds of seed 
per day, grading the seed into two grades, large and small. 
Before shelling the corn they cut off the tips and butts, thus 
eliminating these objectionable seeds. 

The two grades, large and small, are planted separately. 
The planter is adjusted for the large seed. The same plates 
in the planter are then used for the small seed. Consequently 
a greater number of the small seeds are planted per acre. The 
result is that the yield per acre is slightly larger from the small 
seed; though the yield per plant is greater from the large seed. 
Both grades of seed germinate about the same time, but the 
plants from the large seed grow more rapidly and come into 
tassel and silk and reach prime canning stage about five days 
earlier than plants from small seed. Each can be picked in one 
picking and produces a high quality pack. 

A prominent packer of fancy corn in Ohio who has graded 
his corn seed for four years says he would not handle his corn 
seed any other way. He uses a different type of grader and 
has obtained very satisfactory results. His grader separates 
the seed into four grades, two of which are discarded and two 
are used for planting. The two grades which are discarded are 
the coarse thick kernels from the butts and the small inferior 
kernels from the tips. The percentage of these two grades is 
low, and a better growth and higher quality pack results when 
those inferior grades are not planted. The remaining seed, 
graded into large and small, is used for planting. 

With the graded corn he found that they can set their 
planters much more accurately and get a more uniform stand. 
Their corn is planted in drill rows and they find that by using 
special plates on their John Deere planters they can plant an, 
acre of Country Gentleman corn with 3% pounds of this graded 
seed. This spaces the plants uniformly about 12 inches anrart 
in the row. Before grading the seed they used to furnish the 
farmers 10 pounds of seed per acre and then fight to get the 
farmers to hoe out the excess corn. The seed grader they use 
is manufactured by the Fountain City Novelty Company at 
Fountain City, Ind., and costs about $32. It will grade about 
25 bushels of seed per day. The machine was designed for 
screening clover seed. Consequently different screens must be 
put in the screen frames to adapt the machine for grading 
sweet corn. He uses an oblong mesh wire cloth screen using 
for Country Gentleman corn a % inch by 5 mesh for the upper 
screen which removes the large coarse kernels from the butts; 
3 % by 6 mesh which takes out the No. 1 or large size seed for 
planting; and a % by 8 or 8% mesh which takes out the No. 2 
or small size for planting. The small, inferior seeds from the 
tips fall through this screen and are discarded. For other 
varieties of corn different sized screens would have to be used. 

The Ohio canner who uses this grader states that the graded 
seed results in a much more uniform stand, more uniform ma- 
turity of each field, and consequently a higher quality pack. 
He states that in four years’ experience the large grade reaches 


canning stage four to six days earlier than the plantings from . 


the small seed. 


Another type of corn seed grader used by some canners is 
the Hero corn grades, manufactured by the Twin City Separator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. This machine sells for $16.50 
and has a capacity of about 25 or 30 bushels per day. Cylin- 
drical-shaped sieves or rolls are used in this machine, which 
grades the corn into five grades, namely: tips, butts, and three 
sizes of seed for planting. This machine was designed for 
grading field corn and has been sold to farmers wholly on the 
fact that the graded seed permits a more accurate setting of the 
plenter and results in a more uniform stand and higher yield 


per acre because-there are fewer skips and an even distribution 
of the seed. 
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The Hero corn grader having been designed for field corn 
may not work:satisfactorily with some varieties of sweet corn 
having smaller seed. However, these graders can be obtained 
with smaller sized holes and slots in the rolls and the smaller 


‘sizes are better adapted to most varieties of sweet corn. 


The expense of grading sweet corn seed is not great and 
the advantages more than repay the added expense. The grad- 
ing benefits the canner, the canner’s field man, and the farmer. 
The canner benefits through a higher quality pack because of 
the more uniform maturity of the corn resulting in a smaller 
percentage of hard corn and less immature corn. The field man 
benefits because the graded seed results in more uniform ma- 
turity, and prime canning stage can be determined more accu- 
rately so that the corn can be ordered at the best stage. The 
farmer benefits because the graded corn can be planted more 
uniformly thus giving a better stand and heavier yield per acre. 
Furthermore, the greater uniformity of maturity enables him 
to harvest the crop without going over the same field twice. 


CHAIRMAN BAXTER: Is there any discussion on this sub- 
ject or any questions any of you wish to ask? 

MR. STOKELEY: When you grade the corn, which does it 
run most of, the larger or smaller? 

MR. SAYRE: That depends on the sieves. With the Coun- 
try Gentleman variety 76 per cent went through the number 


one; with the Evergreen only 4 per cent, and with the Golden 
Bantam only 1 per cent. With a number two sieve practically 
all the Country Gentleman went through; Early Evergreen, 
32 per cent; and Golden Bantam, 7 per cent. With the Early 
Evergreen, 42 per cent went through the number three sieve, 
and 40 per cent went through the number four. With Golden 


Bantam the large proportion came through the number four 
sieve, 65 per cent. ‘ 


In planting I discarded the small-sized seed and combined 
the number two and three for the small size and number four 
for the large size. With Early Evergreen I again discarded 
the number one size, only 4 per cent, and combined number two 
and three for the small size, and number four for the large. 
And with Country Gentleman, 76 per cent went through the 
small sieve, and I called that small, and the rest went through 
the number two, and I called that large. 

There was about 5 days’ difference in those. 

MR. TUCKER: Which was the earlier? 

MR. SAYRE: In all varieties the large seed was four to six 
days earlier in maturity and the ungraded seed was intermediate. 

Taking, for instance, Evergreen, on August 16th I counted 
1,000 hills diagonally across the field, and from the large plants 
there were 845 plants in full silk; 130 from the small seed, and 
211 from the ungraded seed. Three days later I made the 
same count and from the large seed there were 2,015 plants in 
full silk; from the small 715, and from the ungraded 958. You 
see the large seed was considerably earlier in maturity and the 
ungraded intermediate. : 

A MEMBER: Are the holes in this grader round or oblong? 

MR. SAYRE: It depends on the make. The Hero has a 
cylindrical sieve and has both round holes and slots and makes 


five grades. 
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A MEMBER: How does germination on the small seed 
compare with the large? 

MR. SAYRE: The very, very small seed does very poor 
and we discard that, but the small seed you plant bears about 
the same as the large. 


MR. CARLL: Does that bring a demand on the part of the 
farmers for all one kind, either big or small? 

MR. SAYRE: I don’t know how you could solve that problem 
except by grading the whole bulk of the seed and giving them 
an equal proportion of each grade. It would be to the farmers’ 
advantage, for if he would plant them both on the same day 
he could harvest the large seed crop five days earlier than the 
small seed crop. You might be subjected to criticism if you 
gave one farmer all large seed and another all small; however, 
if you gave them a fair proportion of each you would do the 
farmer a favor. 


MR. TUCKER: In regard to large seed and small on the 
same acreage, which would produce the most per acre? 

MR. SAYRE: The large would produce the most, but if you 
used the same setting of the planter you get a little larger 
production from the small seed, more stalks. 

I don’t think you can see much difference in the quality of 
the corn from the large or small seed, if you pick them at prime 
stage; they both make fancy corn. If you plant the ungraded 
seed, altogether, you get earlier maturing plants from the 
large seed than the small, and you have hard corn and immature 
corn coming in which does not make as high grade a pack. 

You will get a little larger yield per plant from the large 
seed than from the small. 

MR. TUCKER: In regard to bulk, I thought the small seed 
would give the best corn. 

In regard to the tips, I think they produce the best corn. I 
always give the tips to my neighbors, because the farmers don’t 
want to plant them and they give the best corn there is. 

A MEMBER: What proportion of the graded seed was 
large and what was small? 

MR. SAYE: We tried to adjust the sieves to get a fairly 
oo Ln: I didn’t actually get half and half, but I 
trie 


CHAIRMAN BAXTER: I think the responses to the re- 
quest for questions have been very gratifying. 

Where the seed graders are so inexpensive it is something 
that is easy to experiment with and have ideas about, I presume. 

When the National Canners Association started everybody 
was rather afraid of every kind of discovery that had a scien- 
tific, mechanical or bacteriological phase to it. Recently the 
research laboratories have been able to send men into the field 
and make canners a little better acquainted with how science 
can be applied to canning. It is hoped that next year it will be 
possible to have a traveling laboratory on a truck, and that way 
they are getting closer to our every-day problems. 

Mr. Thompson, of the Research Laboratory, has studied 
these problems the past two years, and will -now tell us some 
of his experiences in regard to corn canners. 


INCURATION IN ITS RELATION 


TO THE SPOILAGE PROBLEM 
R. J. THOMPSON 
National Canners Association Research Laboratories 


LL will agree that bacterial spoilage of canned foods has 
caused definite losses to the canner. All will agree that 
some means of canning plant control, practical from the 

standpoint of the canner, would be eminently desirable. Neither 
of these statements has ever been contradicted by any of the 
several canners with whom the question of spoilage of canned 
foods has been discussed. Many have asked how this might be 
done. 


Stated simply, plant control based upon incubation of sam- 
ples selected daily seems most feasible, and in our field studies 
of the past two years we have attempted to formulate a work- 
able incubation procedure. 

Back of this incubation idea are two thoughts. First, the 
canner can obtain within the first few days of his pack an idea 
as to the chances of spoilage; and second, if, after the comple- 
tion of the pack, spoilage does appear, he will have data from 
which he can size up his entire stock with respect to the location 
and severity of spoilage to the day the cans were packed. 

few years ago our laboratory advised incubation of cans 
of corn as a check on the sterility value of the process, but we 
were considerably handicapped by the lack of specific knowledge 
as to when the samples should be taken and how many cans 
should comprise the sample. 
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We did, however, know the proper incubation temperature 
and the methods of testing the cans after incubation. At this 
time we are combining all of the information obtained from 
every source and evolving a feasible scheme of incubation as a 
means of plant control. We have tried this scheme in our field 
studies with very satisfactory results. We would like to see a 
number of corn canners try out these recommendations and re- 
port to us at the end of the season the results obtained. 

At the Tomato Section specifications for incubators were 
brought to the attention of the canners. These specifications 
lend themselves to the requirements of the corn canner in the 
construction of incubators. 

1. Time of Sampling. Our field studies have definitely 
shown that samples for incubation should be taken twice each 
day; first, from the first crate filled from each line at the start 
of the day’s pack; and second, in the late afternoon after the 
plant has been in constant operation during the day. The sam- 
ples taken at the start of the day’s pack should show the effect 
of the process on cans packed with the highest contamination 
of the day. We reported last year that bacterial contamination 
decreases as the day’s pack proceeds to a point below which it 
does not seem to go. Hence, samples taken in the late after- 
noon after the plant has been in operation for a number of 
hours should show the effect of the process on cans containing 
the minimum limit of contamination. The samples suggested 
above, therefore, will represent the best and the worst of the 
day’s pack. 

Depending upon the results of the first few days of packing, 
it may not be necessary to incubate every day’s samples during 
the latter part of the pack, but daily samples should be selected, 
plainly marked and set aside for future reference. 


2. Number of Samples. During the entire pack we believe 
four cases should be taken from each line at each sampling. 
The No. 2 can is recommended for this work. Since in these 
recommendations we are considering the bacterial contamina- 
tion in the plant and not the possibility of defective cans or im- 
perfect closures, there is no object in incubating more than one 
size of can. The use of cans larger than the No. 2 size will 
consume more material and require greater incubation space, so 
that the number of cans of No. 10 size which it would be prac- 
ticable to use in the incubation that we recommend, would not 
be a sufficient quantity upon which to base any conclusion. One 
oi these cases should be incubated at 98 degreesF. to 100 degrees 
F., one case at 130 degrees F., and the two remaining cases held 
in reserve. All of the cans of the first few days that are incu- 
bated should be cut. If no spoilage is noted at 98 degrees F., it 
should not be necessary to cut all of the cans that are incubated 
thereafter at that temperature, but all cans incubated at 130 
degrees F. should be cut and tested. 


3. Temperature of Incubation. Samples should be incubated 
at 98 to 100 degrees F., and at 130 degrees F. Since it is of 
greatest importance to get some results of the first day’s pack 
as soon as possible, we recommend opening 12 cans after incu- 
bating three days at 130 degrees F., and the opening of the 
remaining 12 cans of the case on the fifth day. Cans incubated 
at 98 degrees F. require a longer time, so that 12 cans should 
not be opened before the fifth day, while the balance may be 
opened on the tenth day. 

This procedure will apply to the samples taken on the first 
three days of the pack. If the preliminary results obtained on 
the third day are favorable and the incubator space is lim- 
ited, samples of alternate days thereafter may be incubated. 

4. Method of Testing and Significance of Results. The cans 
will be tested for the following types of spoilage: (1) flat sours, 
(2) thermophilic anacrobes, and (8) sulphide spoilage. It 
should be realized that it is quite impossible within the scope of 
this short paper to clearly interpret every situation that might 
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conceivably arise in the mind of the canner when he obtains the 
results of his incubation tests. It is not our intention to unduly 
alarm the canner, but there are certain general interpretations 
that will be of help to him. ; 

While incubation of cans of corn at 130 degrees F. is a rather 
severe test on the adequateness of a process, yet it is justified 
by the urgent need to get some information of the contamination 
existing in a plant as soon as possible after the pack has begun. 
Incubation at the higher temperature will bring out this fact 
and enable the canner to pay more attention to the cleaning of 
those parts of the equipment that are subjected to heat. | 

With the cook recommended by this laboratory any spoilage 
occurring on incubation at 130 degrees F. indicates a possibility 
that some time during the pack the numbers of these types of 
organisms may multiply to such an extent as to cause material 
spoilage. We now feel that it is entirely practicable to keep the 
number of these spoilage organisms low. . 

Flat Sours. The flat cans of both incubation temperatures 
will be tested at least for the first few days of the pack for flat 
sours by the addition of a few drops of bromoresol purple solu- 
tion to the top of the contents of the opened can. The turning 


of the purple color to a yellow color will show the can to be 
sour. Bromcresol purple solution, with directions for its use, 
will be sent by the laboratory to any member on request. Cans 
containing living spores of flat sour organisms when incubated 
at 130 degrees F., will cause a definite souring of the contents. 
Similar cans incubated at 98 degrees F., however, may or may 
not become sour. Should even a small per cent of the cans 
incubated at 98 degrees F. show fiat sours, it would indicate 
under-sterilization. Under our present scheme of opening the 
cans of the lower incubator temperature, this fact would — 
ably not be disclosed before the fifth day, and more probably 
not until the tenth day. If, however, the flat sour organisms 
are of the type that grow best at 130 degrees F. and slightly, 
if at all, at 98 degrees F., the canner can make sure that the 
cans, after processing are cooled down to an average tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees F., observing the precautions pointed out in 
Laboratory Circular 12-L. Flat sour spoilage occurring at 130 
degrees F., then indicates a potential source of danger which 
should spur the canner to clean those parts of the equipment 
which are subjected to heat. _ 

Thermophilic Anaerobes. The presence of living spores of 
thermophilic anaerobes in cans incubated at 130 degrees F. vill 
be disclosed by the swelling of the cans. The odor may be cheesy 
and not unpleasant. Thorough cleaning must be resorted to in 
order to reduce the numbers of these anaerobes. Adequate 
cooling will help a great deal to prevent their growth if they 
are the type that grow best at high temperatures. Any consid- 
erable swelling at 98 degrees F. is very suggestive of can seam 
trouble, but there may be a possibility, which must not be over- 
looked, of under-sterilization due to great numbers of the ther- 
mophilic anaerobes a¢cumulating somewhere along the equip- 
ment. The suspicion that accumulation is a contributing factor 
in this spoilage would be strengthened if far greater spoilagé 
occurred in those samples taken at the start of the day’s pack 
than that taking place in the sampies taken later in the day. 
Incubation at the higher temperature, therefore, will bring out 
more rapidly the presence of living thermophilic anaerobes, so 
that the canner-should make sure at cooling of the cans is ade- 
quate while the cleaning is in progress. 

Sulphide Spoilage. Where suiphide spoilage is present, cans 
will be flat. the contents darkly discolored with an odor charac- 
teristic of ». drogen sulphide. Incubation at 130 degrees F. will 
disclose the presence of living organisms, but incubation at 98 
degrees F. may or may not induce the growth of living sulphide 
spoilage organisms ‘in the short time allowed for incubation of 
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the cans at the lower temperature. The findings of this type 
of spoilage should result in an immediate increase in the pro- 
cess. Sulphide spoilage is unusual, but its occurrence is such an 
annoyance that if any such spoilage is noted in the canner’s 
incubator, this laboratory should be advised at once, so that 
r+ atid may be had to investigate at the earliest possible 
a 


5. Records. Complete and exact records are necessary if the 
greatest value is to obtained from the carrying out of these 
incubation recommendations. Such a record will include date 
and time of sample, line number, number of cans incubated at 
each temperature, the length of incubation, the temperature of 
incubation and the number of cans spoiled due to flat sours, 
thermophilic anaerobes and sulphide spoilage organisms. 

It is highly desirable that some one person be charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out this program. It should not, 
however, require his entire time. It could very well be handled 
by an intelligent high school boy. 


MR. BAXTER: Are there any questions or any discussion 
you would like to bring up at this time? . 

MR. TUCKER: I would like to ask a question about this 
sulfide spoilage. What would be the appearance of the can 
under those conditions? 

MR. THOMPSON: The can would be flat and the contents 
darkly discolored and there would be a highly noticeable odor 
of hydrogen sulfide. 


MR. TUCKER: If the can were perfectly tight, what would 
be the condtition? 


Would you find it in a can that was per- 
fectly tight? 


MR. THOMPSON: I believe so. That spoilage is purely 
caused by a specific organism which has been isolated and its 
characteristics studied. 

MR. TUCKER: This is something new to me in regard to 
flat sours. I never happened to have anything of that kind. 
Do you think the water has anything to do with it? 

MR. THOMPSON:. The three types of spoilage we have 
mentioned here are caused by specific organisms which are 
somewhere in your plant. I can’t tell you without making a 
field survey of your plant where they come from, how they get 
into your plant, but the mere fact that they are in the can is 
indicative that they are somewhere in the plant. If you will 
bear in mind that these types have no relation to water, but it 
seems they are specifically a bacteriological problem. 

They have been isolated and their characteristics are known 
_ a is the reason we can find those so rapidly in a canning 
plan 

CHAIRMAN BAXTER: I feel sure the literature will come 
out, a bulletin of information on this incubation system, and 
discussion might be dispensed with. 

DR. BIGELOW: Water has nothing to do with it. This 
bacteria—some of them get in in sugar in sufficient numbers 
to cause spoilage. 

For instance, in one plant the bacteria had grown into the 
wood in a brine tank and came out into the pack. In another 
plant there was a little crack in a circulator pump where they 
accumulated. 

The purpose of this incubation is that where you find cans 
spoiling after incubation you know you have something in the 
plant that must be ferreted out and disposed of. 

MR. TUCKER: The reason I made this inquiry was this: 
I was about to make some changes in my factory and I have 
discovered that you couldn’t use wooden tanks and wanted to 
know why. I didn’t want to interrupt the meeting, but was 
looking for information. 

DR. BIGELOW: We didn’t say you couldn’t use wooden 
tanks; the majority of canners, I think, use them, but so many 
have become infected that we are afraid of them. Dr. Cam- 
eron’s papers, published last year, gave a good deal of informa- 
ion on those points. 

CHAIRMAN BAXTER: 1 did not wish to give Mr. Tucker 
the impression that his questions were not welcome, because all 
questions are welcome. Unfortunately, these bacteriological 
questions are so great and can be so well given by the literature 
that I thought we would not go into it. 

The laboratory was in Maine last year, and I think they 
oe the machinery we use there tends to make infection very 
ittle. 

If there are no other pressing questions, -we will continue 
with the program. 

Before continuing I want to repeat that I hope you will all 
take your problems to Dr. Bigelow who, with his staff, will be 
very glad to give them the best of attention. 

Up in Maine it is often said our politics come by inherit- 
ance, and I have always felt the fertilizer question goes the 
same way. I have seen our farmers use a certain formula not 
because they needed it, but because their fathers or grand- 
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fathers used that formula. It is possible to send soil to the 
different agricultural experiment stations and they can learn 
just what their land needs; but no, that takes a lot of time and 
usually isn’t done; so, as I say, generally the farmer buys his 
fertilizer because of his beliefs. 

Lately there has been some very interesting work done on 
testing corn stalks to find out what the soil deficiencies are, 
and Mr. Walter Pressing, of Norwalk, Ohio, is going to give 
us a very interesting survey of that work. 


STUDY OF PLANT FooD REQUIREMENTS: 


A PROGRESS REPORT 
ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS BY WALTER PRESSING 
Norwalk, Ohio 


HIS report includes a statement of the results of the first 
year’s experimental work in a program to determine the 
most feasible methods to bring about more balanced con- 
ditions of soil fertility in fields of poor yields of sweet corn; 
also to learn what plant foods should be supplied to fields of rel- 
atively high production in order to maintain their productivity. 
By beginning this program at the present time it is hoped 
that the decreasing yields due to the depletion of the soil fertil- 
ity in many fields may be forestalled. For canning purposes it 
is desired that the yields of ear-corn be of good uniformity and 
high quality. This program, therefore, presupposes the use of 
the best adapted strains of seed corn. 


The experiments during the past growing season were con- 
ducted by using four test-fertilizers in ten fields representative 
of the soils of high and low productivity in the vicinity of Nor- 
walk. Those fields were mostly dark, sandy loams, while sev- 
eral were clay loams. 

The four test-fertilizers were: 2-16-8, 2-16-0, 2-0-8 and 
0-16-8. This combination was used in order to obtain plants for 
study by the use of the stalk-test methods, as described in Bulle- 
sg of Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station, by G. N. 

offer. 

By using these four test-fertilizers it was possible to detect 
more readily the effects on the plants of the soil conditions re- 
sulting when one of the plant foods becomes the limiting factor 
for yield in any field. The stalk tests on representative plants 
serve as a guide in interpreting these soil conditions. 

These test-fertilizers were used at the rate of 125 pounds per 
acre. The test plats averaged about 2 acres for each treatment 
in each field. Approximately 80 acres altogether were used for 
these experiments this past season. These plats were harvested 
separately and the yields determined in tons of ear-corn per acre. 
Stalk tests were made on representative plants from these plats 
and these results were checked with the yield data. By following 
this procedure it is possible to learn the full significance of the 
stalk tests when made on plants in fields other than those used 
for the fertilizer experiments in the same locality. In these 
latter fields the lack of the plant food which limits production 
can thereby be determined without using the test-fertilizers. 

Similar experiments can be conducted by using any other 
complete fertilizer which apparently is suited best for your in- 
dividual locality. The important item is the omission of one 
plant food in each of three check test-fertilizers. 

The result of the first year’s work show that 125 pounds of 
2-16-8 fertilizer is inadequate to produce appreciable increases 
in yield in some fields. 

Many fields had adequate available nitrogen without the 
extra quantities supplied in this fertilizer. 

It is very necessary to know the history of these fields in 
order to interpret the responses to the fertilizer. In many fields 
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the use of abundant phosphate has resulted in increased yields 
in the past, but has depleted the supply of available potash for 
present needs. 

As a result of this season’s work and for practical purposes 
the farms that have been surveyed can be classified into four 
general groups according to those in which (1) the soil is now 
in a properly balanced state of fertility; (2) the greatest need 
is for nitrogen; (3) the greatest need is for phosphoric acid; 
and (4) the greatest need is for potash. This classification 
serves as a guide in determining the kinds of complete fertilizers 
to be added subsequently to the fields when grown to sweet corn 
on these farms. 

This procedure will be followed this present season. I be- 
lieve this method can be used with profit by others interested in 
the conservation of the fertility of the fields to the production 
of high quality sweet corn for canning. 


CHAIRMAN BAXTER: Are there any questions you would 
like to ask Mr. Pressing? 

f not, we will call for the report of the Nominating 
Committee. 


2 
‘THE ELECTION 


CHAIRMAN KNOX: Mr. Chairman, the Nominating Com- 
mittee want to present the following names: 
For Chairman, Mr. C. E. G , ind. 
Rapids, Mich. 


regg, Vincinn 
For Secretary, Mr. W. P. Hartman, Gran 
MR. WALTER TREGO: I move the Chairman be authorized 
to cast a unanimous ballot for these men. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

CHAIRMAN BAXTER: You have heard the motion and its 
second. Those in favor of the motion say “Aye,” those op- 
posed “No.” It is a vote and you have accordingly elected 
Mr. C. E. Gregg Chairman for the coming year and Mr. Hart- 
man as Secretary. 

If there is no further business, we will consider the session 
adjourned before we all freeze up here. 

Whereupon the session of the Corn Section, at 12:05 o’clock 
P. M., adjourned. 


FRUIT SECTION 
THURSDAY, JAN. 26, 8:30 A. M. 


Harold K. Royal, Chairman, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN ROYAL: The first business is the appoint- 
ment of a Nominating Committee and also of a Resolutions 
Committee. 

For the Nominating Committee I will appoint Mr. H. W. 
Ullsperger of Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; Carl Wolf of Campbell, Calif.; 
and Dr. P. J. Donk of Rochester, N. Y. 

For the Resolutions Committee I will appoint Mr. William 
McEwing, of South Haven, Mich., as Chairman; Howard Lum 
of Hilton, N. Y.; and C. D. Minton of Forest Grove, Oreg. 

The Chairman has no report to make at this time. 

Mr. Preston McKinney of California wishes to present a 
gentleman who has a little message for us which will take about 
five minutes. 


MR. McKINNEY: Mr. Royal asked me as one of those who 
happened to come in this morning reasonably near on time, and 
who was at the Conference Meeting the other day between the 
Wholesale Grocers, the Chain Store Operators, and the Canners, 
to make this introduction. At that meeting the Wholesale 
Grocers presented the question of swell allowance, taking the 
position that the swell allowance on certain types of fruit was 
not sufficient. The matter was discussed there and some facts 
were presented by the wholesale grocers, but the members of the 
Conference Committee felt that their representation was not 
sufficiently broad. For example, it happened that on that Com- 
mittee there was no one from the Pacific Northwest, where most 
of the berries are packed, and other districts were not repre- 
sented, so the Conference Committee referred this matter of 
swells to this body which was more representative and which 
would give everyone an opportunity to express himself, and 
the wholesale grocers appointed a Committee to present the 
facts as they see them, and I would like to present Mr. Seeman 
of the Seeman Brothers of New York, who has some data pre- 
pared and would like to present them at this time on behalf 
of the Wholesale Grocers. 


MR. SEEMAN: I am not the Chairman of this Committee 
and I did not know there was a Committee for this purpose. 
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I had a list drawn up before coming out here on this question 
of swells of all kinds of items and among them we find that the 
swells in fruit with seeds and pits very much exceed the amount 
allowed by the canners, and I simply wish to present these facts 
to you now in order that you can give it some thought, and if 
we are entitled to a little greater allowance we would like 
to have it. 

I will give you some of the individual items: 

Raspberries seem to be the heaviest, with 2.69. I might say 
that this is our experience for one year and this is the list for 
last year from July, 1926, to July, 1927. 

The next item is prunes 1.08, strawberries 1.11, loganberries 
2.44, cherries 1.27 (this does not include the Black Bing), goose- 
berries .68, and blackberries .52 

I have not figured the average, but I feel it would be some- 
where around 2.00, and we suggest that 1% per cent would be 
about right instead of % per cent as we now receive. In the 
final analysis we have felt that 1 per cent would be more nearly 
fair than the % per cent we are now receiving. That is the 
whole question in a nutshell. Mr. Williams had a list as well, 
and they are very close together so far as the percentage is 
concerned. 

That is all I have, Mr. Secretary. 

MR. MINTON: In what containers were these berries 
packed ? 

MR. SEEMAN: I could not give you that accurately. We 
have all sorts of containers, but I think most of them are 
enameled tins@ Whether they are charcoal plate or otherwise 
I could not tell you. 

MR. MINTON: That is very vital to the question, because 
the canners in the Northwest have added about five cents a dozen 
the last two years to the expense of packing by putting them 
in a charcoal plate can in order to obviate so much of this swell. 

MR. SEEMAN: That is very good news and suits us first 
class in every respect. 

MR. ROACH: I am Roach of Michigan. What kind of a 
charcoal plate do you use? If you will wait until Dr. Kohman 
is here, and I expect he will be here shortly, he will tell you all 
about it because he knows. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If there is no objection, we want to 
hurry the program along and we will dispense with the reading 
of the minutes of the last annual meeting at Atlantic City. 

As the program reads now, we have some motion pictures 
which will come on at the last part of the meeting and they will 
be interesting to all of the canners, and especially the cherry 
canner. 

We have with us this morning, Mr. White, of John Sexton 
and Company, and I think we should be particularly pleased to 
have Mr. White with us. He is the buyer for a large concern 
in this city. Many of you gentlemen probably know him, for 
he is well and favorably known by all the trade, and I don’t 
think I want to take any further time to introduce Mr. White. 


CONSUMER WANTS 


By HAROLD R. WHITE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
John Sexton and Company, Chicago 


HE interest shown by canners in the wants of consumers 
is a good sign, for it shows that they realize that under 
the pressure of modern living conditions these wants are 

changing. It shows too that they appreciate the fact that with 
the present large production and intense competition only those 
can succeed who are willing to study what these wants are 
and try to meet them. 


I presume that the reason a dealer in canned foods has been 
chosen to present these wants is the thought that he, being one 
step nearer the consumer than the canner, is better informed 
on the subject. After looking over my inventory the first of 
January, I am convinced that I do not know nearly as much about 
the matter as I thought I did when I made the purchases. I am 
sure, too, that so far as the private family consumer is con- 
cerned, I am not qualified to speak intelligently, because my 
entire contact with the canned foods business has been in asso- 
ciation with a firm selling exclusively to the larger consumers, 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, and so on. In talking about their 
wants, it is with the hope that the wants of all consumers 
will be reflected to some extent. 

These larger consumers, whom we may call the catering 
class of consumers, are of many varied types, all different, and 
with very different requirements. They all use the standard 
sizes of containers, depending upon the use they make of the 
various products. The No. 5 can, introduced for their benefit a 
few years ago, has not taken hold except on corn or grapefruit. 
In some degree, however, the majority are in substantial agree- 
ment as to principles and methods. 
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The catering class of consumers are very good friends of the 
canning industry. They appreciate the convenience, depend- 
ability, and high-quality found in canned foods, and really gen- 
erally like to use canned foods in preference to—I won’t call 
them fresh, for we all know that canned foods are the freshest 
foods that can be had. I am sure that they will continue to 
buy canned foods in increasing quantities if you canners continue 
to furnish for their use goods suited to their needs at reasonable 
prices. 


Though you canners and we the dealers regard this class 
of buyers as consumers, they actually merchandise the food 
they buy, only the unit of cost and sale is not the can, dozen, 
or case, as with us, but the portion served. This is just as much 
the fact in the case of a tearoom serving a dollar meal, or the 
American plan hotel charging $5 a day, room and board, as it 
is in the case of a cafeteria which has individual prices for the 
various servings. In every instance the cost per portion of 
each ounce of food served must be carefully calculated. 


From this it can readily be understood why they want their 
canned foods solidly packed. They want the cans full, not com- 
mercially full, or practically full, but full. I have many times 
heard canners complain about this requirement, for the reason 
that they felt it was impossible to get quality and put up a full 
can on some commodities, but I notice that if you will insist 
they will eventually do it and give quality too. One can under- 
stand how the canner, with such a wealth of material at his 
disposal, wonders why three or four ounces’ difference in a 
No. 10 can is so vital, but the restaurant man who is selling 
that three or four ounces for perhaps ten cents, when he opens 
a can a few ounces short, reasons that he is losing ten cents by 
reason of that small difference, and he is dissatisfied with his 
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purchase. Then the next time he needs that article he may 
order it from someone else, and I can assure you that he has 
plenty of dealers to choose from whom he pits against each 
with great adroitness. 


Not only do they want the cans full, but they want the con- 
tents as dry and thick as possible. This applies to such articles 
as corn, apple sauce, pumpkin and so on. Obviously a can of 
thick corn contains more portions than a can of moist corn, 
because the thick corn can be diluted, and still present the same 
appearance on the table as the moist corn served just as it 
comes from the can. A can of dry pumpkin will make more 
pies than a can of watery pumpkin, and so on down the line. 

Uniformity is another essential. By this is not meant uni- 
formity in grading, thought that is necessary, also, so much as 
uniformity in size of halves, as in peaches and pears, and sub- 
stantial uniformity in count, one can with another. This uni- 
formity must not be obtained at the expense of the weight of 
the contents, as has been done at times. Great progress has 
been made in meeting this requirement during recent years, 
particularly by the canners on the Pacific Coast, and also by 
seme, although not all, of those in the Middle West and in the 
East. Perhaps this is one of the reasons, along with the well- 
known preference of the sun to linger on our Western sea- 
board, for California’s success in marketing large quantities 
of canned fruits, and possibly canners in other sections could 
profit very well by following her lead. 


Style is of prime importance. Remembering that canned 
foods sold to the catering class are resold by them, we can 
understand why able fruit has it is at all soft or ragged will not 
be accepted. When a cafetria serves peaches, for example, at 
8 cents per half, and out of a No. 10 can, there are two peaches 
that are so unsighty that they are left on the counter by the 
patrons, the proprietor reasons that he has lost 16 cents on that 
and Sexton’s salesman when he calls the next time gets any- 
thing but a pleasant reception. 
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Hospitals are large users of canned foods, and here, also it 
can readily be understood how important style is, when we con- 
sider their problem of nursing back to health and strength 
those who are recovering from a serious illness and perhaps a 
dangerous operation. To tempt the delicate appetite of the 
convalescent an attractive-looking tray is essential. 

On the whole, the catering class of consumers prefer canned 
foods a little more firm than the family class. In some in- 
stances this is because the food is exposed to heat for a longer 
period, in others because the food meets with more handling or 
with somewhat swifter handling. They want peas tender, but 
not too soft in most cases. Notwithstanding this preference, on 
the other hand, the sale of the sweet variety of peas is steadily 
growing at the expense of the Alaska variety in spite of ihe 
fact that the Alaska peas stand up better under temperature. 
So you see flavor counts for a lot after all. Here is another 
example of the truth of the old adage, “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.” 

As a class, vegetables should be crisp, firm, bright, attractive 
to the eye as well as pleasing to the palate. Spinach, for ex- 
ample, should have a whole, large, sturdy leaf, bright and fresh 
looking, although not necessarily bright green. This is men- 
tioned particularly because it is sold in large volume to the 
catering class, and because most of what we buy in the Middle 
West comes from California, carrying $1.05 per hundred freight. 
I am sure that if canners with short freight rates to the !arge 
markets in this section would pack the same type of spinach 
that California does, they would enjoy a very gratifying busi- 
ness, and besides it would also help out the railroads in our 
territory, who, I hear, need the business far more than do the 
transcontinental lines. This is a case where charity begins at 
home—help yourself as well as your local railroad. 


The condition and appearance of cans and cases are of great 
importance. These buyers do not want rusty or dented cans, 
and it adds greatly to the salability of a product if the cans are 
labelled neatly, and the cases stencilled legibly and symmetri- 
cally. Here, again, we must give the palm to the Pacific Coast 
canners, who certainly turn out a most attractive case of 
canned foods. 

The kind of cases used, either wood or solid fiber, mean a 
great deal to the ultimate buyers, with respect to the appearance 
of the cases when they reach him. The way they are loaded 
in the car, whether or not the stacks are properly braced when 
necessary, are details that count heavily when the cases reach 
their final destination after their long trip from the cannery 
to the dealer, then by freight to the buyer’s station, and probably 
by auto truck to his place of business. 

Some canners seem to be satisfied if their cases hold together 
long enough to be loaded on the car at the factory. 

I have not mentioned price up to this time. Contrary to 
what some people think, the catering class are not price buyers, 
and do not want poor merchandise, at least not the successful 
ones. As in every line of endeavor, there is a minority who 
buy the cheapest goods they can find, but they are not the kind 
that count, for they do not grow, but shrink, as time goes on. 
What the successful and intelligent individual in this class 
thinks of most is, not what the cost per can is, but what the 
cost per portion is, and what will it sell for. They are not 
price buyers, but they are close buyers; they invite plenty of 
competition, know values, and buy where they can secure the 
most for the money. They are very resourceful and very versa- 
tile. They can turn from canned foods to raw food on a day’s 
notice, if the canned becomes too expensive and to a large 
extent can use one variety of canned food in place of another 
according to the values offered by both. They want your 
products, but you must earn their business, and if you will do 
your part, I can promise you that dealers will do their, because 
we like to sell canned foods too. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all very grateful for 
the suggestions that have come to us from Mr. White, and I feel 
sure they will be very helpful to us. 

Wr. E. F. Kohman of the National Canners Association 
Research Laboratories will now talk to us on the subject 
‘Research Findings.” Those of you who heard Dr. Kohman at 
Atlantic City will remember the helpful things he told us, and 
I am sure that Dr. Kohman has some very important things 
to tell us about this year, and we will now hear from Dr. Kohman. 

DR. KOHMAN: I have made this a sort of summary of the 
various problems in connection with our work. We have never 
reported any of our vitamine studies in this section and there- 
fore I will review a few of the experiments of the last two or 
three years in connection with fruits. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


By E. F. KOHMAN 
National Canners Association Research Laboratories 


UR major researches with fruits have been along two lines. 
Offhand these two major lines might seem as distantly 
related as two subjects could be imagined to be, since 

they deal respectively with nutrition and metallurgy. However, 
it happens that the two subjects have so much in common that 
it is entirely logical that one individual is engaged in the study 
of both. To be more specific, the two lines of study are the 
causes of vitamin destruction during cooking and canning and 
the corrosion of tinplate. 

As some of you already know, oxygen is of vital importance 
in a study of the preservation of vitamins. As more of you 
know, oxygen is a decided factor in the corrosion of your cans 
both inside and outside. In neither case are we entitled to 
limit our interests to plain simple elementary oxygen, however. 
In such complex products as fruits, there are various and sundry 
compounds containing oxygen which possess many of the proper- 
ties of oxygen. The properties and reactions of these com- 
pounds containing oxygen are more subtle and less understood 
than oxygen itself, and it is in connection with these that we are 
finding our problems with fruits vastly more complicated than 
would be the case if we had only to deal with the simple element 
oxygen. 

You are more interested in concrete facts, however, than in 
generalities. A brief summary of our work on vitamins in 
canned fruits is therefore in place. Our first work was with 
canned apples, not because apples are outstanding in the amount 
of vitamins that they contain, but because in our perforation 
work we found them to be a convenient vehicle to study the 
vitamin problem. It was found that if apples are canned without 
any preliminary treatment such as a housewife would use, or if 
apples are made into apple sauce or baked, the vitamin C was 
practically all destroyed. If, however, the apples are submerged 
in a salt solution for sufficient time to enable them, by the 
activity of their respiratory process, to consume the oxygen 
within their tissues, they can then be canned without any loss in 
vitamin C, even though the process is extended to three times 
that necessary for sterilization. It was further found that 
apples from the same lot held in cold storage from October to 
March had lost approximately half of their vitamin C content, 
while the canned apples eight months after canning were still 
equivalent to the raw apples in October, eight months earlier. 
This demonstrated in a definite and concrete manner the role 
that oxygen plays in vitamin C destruction and has been a 
valuable guide in our subsequent studies. 

In our studies with canned peaches we found that the same 
general —— held as in apples, although with certain differ- 
ences. Peaches contain only a small amount of oxygen in com- 
rarison with apples. This is therefore more readily consumed 
by the respiratory process in the peaches. It was found that 
submerging the peaches in a solution similar to the pro- 
cedure followed with apples, made it possible to can them with 
no apparent loss of vitamin C. In peaches the exhaust may be 
made adequate to accomplish this. 

The respiratory process in fruits follows the law of all chem- 
ical reactions in that it is greatly speeded up with an elevation 
of the temperature up to a certain limit. This limit is around 
140° F., at which the enzymes involved in the respiratory process 
are destroyed. In exhausting fruits the temperature is grad- 
ually raised. With peaches, if this exhaust is not too rapid, 
time enough elapses to permit the peaches to consume the 
oxygen within their tissues by virtue of this speeding up of their 
respiratory process with the higher temperature. For this rea- 
son it is preferable to exhaust peaches for a longer time at a 
lower temperature than at a higher temnverature for a shorter 
time. It was found that with a reasonably long exhaust there 
was no serious loss of vitamin C in the canning of peaches even 
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though no preliminary treatment was resorted to such as is 
necessary with apples. Peaches so canned in California in July 
were fed over a period from February to July following and 
found comparable in vitamin content to raw peaches purchased 
in the New York market and fed during the peach season in 
New York. 

During the past year we have completed a series of studies 
with strawberries. These were canned in Oregon in 1926 and 
fed over a period of 14 to 18 months after canning. These 
canned strawberries were found to be the equivalent in vitamin 
content to raw strawberries purchased daily in the New York 
market and fed during the strawberry season. Another inter- 
esting result of this strawberry work is that strawberries were 
found to be the equivalent of such products as oranges and toma- 
toes in vitamin C content. This is of particular interest since 
there were hitherto few data availale as to the vitamin content 
in strawberries. This raises the interesting question as to 
whether other berries are as rich in vitamin. Although equiva- 
lent to oranges and tomatoes in vitamin C, strawberries are 
only about one-fourth as rich in vitamin B and one-fortieth 
as rich in vitamin A as tomatoes and one-fifth as rich in vitamin 
A as oranges. 
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Chart 1.—This chart represents the loss from springers, swells and 
perforations in canned strawberries. The four varieties of straw- 
berries were canned in Oregon, May 28, 1926. They were all 
grown in the same vicinity, canned at the same time under similar 
conditions, using cans made under uniform conditions. 


Although for culinary purposes tomatoes are commonly re- 
garded as a vegetables, they afe botanically and nutritionally 
a fruit. During the past year we have made a preliminary 
study of’ the concentration of tomato products. Since they are 
initially outstandingly high in each of the three vitamins, A, B, 
and C, it would be expected that upon concentration, a product 
very potent in these vitamins would be obtained if no loss occurs 
during the concentration. Briefly, in our work we found that 
there was no apparent loss in vitamins A and B during the con- 
centration, but some loss in vitamin C. This loss was not in the 
same proportion, however, as the concentration. Consequently 
the tomato pulp was somewhat more highly endowed with vita- 
min C than raw tomatoes and several times as high in vitamins 
A and B as raw tomatoes. 

Although our vitamin studies and perforation studies had 
something in common in the initial steps, the work in connection 
with perforations has taken a trend into rather technical side- 
lines of outstanding significance. Among our results are those 
that show that the electro-chemical relationship which was long 
supposed to exist between tin and iron does not exist. It has 
long been believed that tin is the more noble of the two metals. 
When two metals are in contact in the same medium in which 
corrosion may take place, the more noble intensifies the cor- 
rosion of the less noble metal. If this were true in a tin can, 
the tin would intensify the corrosion of the iron to a marked 
extent where the iron is exposed since the area of the tin is 
relatively so enormous. From this, it would be expected that 
perforations in a tin can would occur more rapidly, and it has 
long been a wonder that perforations did not occur more quickly. 
This led us to suspect that the tin may be less noble than the 
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oem and we now have data that definitely show that this is 
e case. 

Since this work is published in detail in the current issue 
of the trade papers, we need not dwell more on it at this time. 
Its significance, however, should not be under-emphasized. The 
line of procedure used in this study is also proving very valuable 
in a further study of the perforation problem, particularly in 
our studies on the adaptability of various other metals to the 
making of tin cans and to other uses to which canners may wish 
to apply them. ‘ 

Numerous factors enter into the total corrosion in a can 
and we take this opportunity to enumerate several. It fre- 
quently happens that parallel lines of corrosion appear on the 
canner’s end of the can. Usually these are on one-half of the 
end only. They are due to scratches made by the push fingers 
on canner’s double seamers. It is possible that these push fin- 
gers are corroded by the fruit spilled on them and thus unduly 
roughened. Whatever the immediate cause, steps should be 
taken to eliminate this scratching. 

A question has often presented itself as to the relative 
effect of forming can ends at points where the bending and 
drawing is in the direction of the grain of the plate and where 
it is at right angles to the grain. We have gone into this 
matter and our observations indicate that perforations occur 
independent of the direction of the grain in the plate. 

Another interesting observation has been the relative effect 
of paper gaskets and composition gaskets on corrosion in the 
can. It has been found that corrosion on the body of the can 
opposite the countersink is always much more marked on the 
end with the composition gasket than on the end with the paper 
gasket. This is true whether the paper gasket is at the bottom ° 
and the composition gasket is at, the top, or vice versa. The 
strain on the body resulting from the double seamer on the end 
where a composition gasket is used is apparently much greater. 
This is frequently so marked that a very large proportion of the 
total corrosion in the can may be centered at the point where 
the body of the can is subjected to a strain by the double seamer 
on the end where a composition gasket is used. Although per- 
forations do not occur at this point, yet this point may be the 
source of a large proportion of the hydrogen formed which 
results in springers and swells. For this reason, heavier tinned 
ends such as charcoal and AAA charcoal plate do not offer very 
much relief from hydrogen formation in the can, although they 
do cut down performations with fruits that perforate without 
significant hydrogen formation, such as black cherries. 
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Chart 2.—Pitted and unpitted Bing Cherries canned in Oregon in 1924. 


We have also gone into the reason for this greater amount 
of corrosion on the body when a composition gasket is used. 
After the first operation, ruffles are always apparent in the seam. 
The pressure from the second operation rolls on these ruffles 
causes a strain in the body of the can at the point where the 
ruffles occur. This is sometimes so marked that the effect of 
the ruffles may be easily seen on the body of the can upon taking 
the seam apart. In some manner or other the paper gasket 


exerts a padding effect which reduces this strain that results 
in subsequent corrosion. Perforations commonly, but not always, 
occur more abundantly on the composition gasket end with cans 
On the other-hand, when hydrogen springers 


stored on the side. 
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form, there seems to be a tendency for the end with a paper 
gasket to spring out first. 

Oregon canners will be particularly interested in the com- 
parison that we have made between the corrosion resulting from 
four different varieties of strawberries, viz., Etterberg, Wilson, 
Marshall, and Trebla. The losses from Etterberg were makedly 
less than losses from the other varieties, while the-losses from 
Trebla were markedly greater. The Wilson and Marshall are 
, comparable and lie half way between the other two 
varieties. 
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parts of dextrose (known commercially as corn sugar) and 
levulose (so-called fruit sugar). 

It frequently occurs that filled cans of fruits are held for an 
appreciable length of time before syruping and processing. This 
is particularly true when several varieties of fruits and different 
grades must be canned simultaneously. Our 1926 pack has 
brought out that this tends to cause springers and perforations 
more promptly with fruits that exude juice such as berries. 
This is due, no doubt, to the fact that the combined action of 
the fruit juice and the air causes appreciable corrosion before 
the can is closed. 
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Chart 3.—This chart represents the loss from springers, swells and 
perforations with red sour cherries canned in Oregon, June 21, 1926. 
In the cans to which crushed pits were added 334 ozs. of the pitted 
cherries per can were removed and replaced by 334 ozs. of crushed 
pits. 


The idea has frequently been suggested by various canners 
that fruits with pits tending to form springers and swells during 
the summer following canning, due to the inherent desire of the 
pits to sprout. This idea is groundless since all seeds require 
oxygen for germination and a can of fruit with a hermetic 
seam is utterly devoid of any free oxygen. It is only necessary 
to bear in mind that planted seeds frequently refuse to germinate 
in wet seasons not because of the wetness of the season, but 
because the high amount of water in the soil prevents air from 
circulating in the soil and thus deprives the seeds of oxygen. 

Although we realized that the above idea was groundless, 
nevertheless we fully believed that the pits might have an effect 
on corrosion because of some chemical constituent in them. For 
this reason we made an experiment in 1926 bearing on this point. 
In addition to canning pitted and unpitted cherries for com- 
parison, we replaced a portion of the pitted cherries in a third 
lot by an equivalent weight of crushed cherry pits. The purpose 
of crushing the cherry pits was to make it possible for any sub- 
stance in the pits to diffuse more readily and thus enter into 
any reaction with the can more easily. It was found that the 
corrosion, i. e., losses due to hydrogen formation and to per- 
forations, was greater with the unpitted cherries than with the 
pitted cherries, and that the losses with the cherries to which 
crushed pits had been added was decidedly greater than with the 
other two lots. This demonstrates that there is some chemical 
substance in cherry pits which accelerates corrosion. We are 
making an attempt to determine what this chemical substance is. 

Our packs of 1926 have also brought out fairly conclusively 
that sugar accelerates corrosion in canned fruits. This is true 
of ordinary sugar as well as of corn sugar. It should be borne 
in mind that ordinary granulated sugar is partly hydrolized in 
canned fruits and upon hydrolysis it is converted into equal 


perforations in canned strawberries canned respectively with water, 
40° syrup made from cane sugar and 40° syrup made from corn 
sugar. We have already given evidence in our bulletin 23-L that 
cane sugar hastens the formation of hydrogen springers both in 
enameled and in plain cans. 


Our work with stainless steel cans is proving of particular 
interest from the standpoint of service value of such cans. 
Colored fruits, such as berries and cherries, canned during the 
past season in plain unenameled stainless steel cans still retain 
their color at the present time. As a matter of fact, in the case 
of strawberries the color is preserved better in unenameled stain- 
less steel cans than in enameled tin cans. This indicates that 
the stainless steel cans are corroded to an exceedingly slight 
extent if at all, and therefore it is not expected that perforations 
will occur even in enameled cans for at least a long period of 
time. The problem of the commercial manufacture of such 
cans is as yet unsolved. The price of the material is at present 
probably out of bounds for the purpose of can making, but the 
price is due largely to cost of fabrication rather than of the 
raw materials, and therefore may be expected in time to ma- 
terially decrease. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure that there is some one here 
who wants to ask Dr. Kohman a question or two, and we will © 
take a moment for that. 

. MR. HUME: In one portion of your address did you men- 
tion the fact that sugar encouraged corrosion? 

DR. KOHMAN: Yes, there is a slight increase in the cor- 
rosion with sugared fruit. 

MR. HUME: I cannot understand that. On the Pacific 
Coast the higher the grades of the fruit and the heavier the 
syrup the less trouble we have from swells, and it is the low 
grades that seem to cause the trouble. 

DR. KOHMAN: Perhaps I should have mentioned that. 
I might have known that someone would ask that question. 
I understand all your sugarless canned fruits are in No. 10 cans 
and your high syruped fruits are in smaller cans. 

MR. HUME: Not necessarily; no, the higher grades are in 
No. 10 cans as well as in the smail cans. 

DR. KOHMAN: Do you have more losses from your water- 
packed No. 10 than the sugar packed? 

MR. HUME: Yes, but the percentage of loss, based on an 
equal quantity of each, would be very much higher in the low 
grades than the higher grades. 

DR. KOHMAN: 
is comparable? 

According to our experiments we find it to be as I have 
stated. We find that the fruits packed with corn sugar showed 
the highest loss, and with canning sugar next and water-packed 
the least. That was a definite experiment designed to bring 
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that out and we have had it come out before in previous experi- 
ments. It is pretty hard to judge from the conditions that you 
have where there are so many variables that you cannot iell 
exactly what you are up against. . 

MR. HUME: Our impression has been that the heavier the 
syrup it had a certain tendency to assist in sealing the cans; 
that the heavier syrup had a certain sealing quality that was 
lacking in the water-packed. We have had that assumption be- 
cause the general results on the Pacific Coast the water-packed 
goods have a greater percentage of swells or hydrogen swells 
than the syrup-packed goods. I think that will be the experience 
of every Pacific Coast packer. , 

MR. ROACH: Do you take as great care with the water- 
packed as the syrup-packed? 

MR. HUME: As to selling, yes. 


machine. 


MR. ROACH: But do you do it as carefully? 

MR. HUME: Oh, yes. 

MR. McKINNEY: Of course, the seams in the cans are not 
all perfect, and the addition of the sugar helps to make a better 
sealing, and even if the two would be the same, if the work was 
perfectly done, they are not perfectly done. 


MR. HUME: I would like to hear from Mr. White. Is it 
your experience that you have a greater percentage of swells 
in the lower grade than in the higher grades of syrup goods? 

MR. WHITE: I think the reason is that the water goods 
are packed very tight, very full, and why it should be, I don’t 
know, but it always has been my assumption that the syrup 
goods are generally packed a little lighter weight. Now, 
whether that would be the reason or not, I don’t know, but 
that is our experience. We have more claims on water-packed 
goods, particularly heavy pack water-packed goods, than on the 
syrup goods. 

DR. KOHMAN: I can only give you the results of our 
experiments and we went at this as carefully as we could, and 
those are the results. If they do not agree with the commercial 
practice, it is up to us to look for the reason for the difference. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Last year the Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee asked the National Directors to continue the 
work of research as worked out by Dr. Kohman and his asso- 
ciates. It is apparent that we need continued research and we 
appreciate very much what Dr. Kohman is doing. Mr. White 
has spoken along my theory that our experience in the Eastern 
fruits is that the water grades have less perforations and hy- 
drogen swells than those packed in heavy syrup. 

Have you any further questions to ask Dr. Kohman? 

If not, Mr. McKinney, the Secretary of the Canners League 
of California, will speak to us this morning on “Uniform Fruit 
Receiving and the California Seconds Act.” This is particularly 
interesting to Western packers, but I am sure the other packers 
will find many things of interest in Mr. McKinney’s talk. 


They go through the same 


THE CALIFORNIA SECONDS ACT 
By PRESTON MCKINNEY 


WILL talk very briefly on this, because I have already talked 

on it two or three times and I have very little to add. Our 

Seconds Act has been in effect now for three or four years, 
and it seems to be a part of our method of handling. It has, 
we feel, done a great deal towards preventing inferior fruit 
being marketed as table fruit. It draws the line between table 
fruit and fruit that is perfectly wholesome but that should be 
used in the manufacture of pies or at least should be purchased 
with the full knowledge on the part of the consumer that it is a 
second grade. 

The other point that Mr. Hume asked me to talk on briefly 
is quite interesting and we think to ourselves quite an important 
move that we made in receiving fruit this year, brought about 
largely by necessity. I think all of us who receive fruit realize 
the inequalities in receiving as between the various canners and 
between the various plants for the reasons that the receiving is 
done very rapidly. 

The growers have their ideas, and each individual receiver 
has his, as to what is a No. 1, etc. We have watched, as I think 
you have in the height of the season, one grower drive up to 
the receiving station with a perfectly beautiful delivery of fruit 
and be followed by another grower with a much inferior delivery, 
and yet the inferior one gets by because it is largely a case of 
carelessness and they goth get the same price, which is naturally 
a discouragement to the man who tries to raise the best fruit 
and who is entitled to the best consideration. 


This year we found in California that we were up against a 
larger production of fruit than we felt we should can—I am 
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referring in this case to peaches, and we decided that this was 
an opportunity where we could cut down somewhat; that it was 
an opportunity by collective supervision of our receiving to 
tighten up and cut out the lower grades. We undertook it 
rather hurriedly because it was a new idea brought about 
largely by necessity, but we organized in a very short time 
through the Canners League a supervising system. Each one 
of the canning companies that was able loaned a man or two 
when the new fruit came in. We took these men over and put 
them on our own payroll and paid them. They were our men 
in every particular and we got together twenty-eight men. We 
called these men supervisors and we had a man at every big 
receiving station and a man with a machine where there were 
a group of small receiving stations who would be for at least 
two hours a day at these stations. 

Then the receivers for all of the canning companies who were 
in our organization, representing nearly all, instructed their men 
that the authority of these supervisors was absolute as to deter- 
mining the grade. These men were not receivers—they were 
supervisors. They did not sign any document. The canner 
himself was responsible when it came to the final analysis in 
the receiving. 

The canner himself could, if he chose, be more strict than 
our uniform effort at systematizing but he could not be less 
without violating his understanding with the other canners. 
We had twenty-eight men and divided the state, the northern 
part of the state where this was handled, into three sections, 
with a chief supervisor over each one of those, and these chief 
supervisors moved from section to section and we moved our 
men around quite often just to get things on a uniform basis, 
so that there would not be some canner with an inspection system 
that would be a law unto itself. It worked out surprisingly well 
when you consider how short a time we had to get it going. 
We found some opposition from the growers, but I can say to 
you that when the job was done the more intelligent growers, 
the growers who grew good fruit, agreed almost to a man that 
it was the proper system. For the first time in our history we 
gave full credit to the man who grew his fruit well. We cut 
out all the No. 2 fruit as to size and defect. 


Fruit that we had been taking in before and hauling to the 
cannery and spending an immense amount of time and effort to 
bring it to a point where it was canable, that kind of fruit 
stayed in the orchards. I do not mean 100 per cent. We tried 
to do it in a systematic manner. We must have tolerance, and 
that was our big job, to keep our field men constantly going 
to be sure that it was handled well. The system did bring about 
a reduction in the pack along the proper lines in that no fruit 
was refused that was No. 1 fruit. Real No. 1 fruit there in the 
orchards that had been contracted by any canner came into the 
cannery, but the growers for the first time did have to get out 
and watch the man who was a careless grower. 


The man who was growing on land that probably never 
should have been planted to peaches suffered quite severely, but 
the man who was a good grower, growing fruit that we were 
proud to put in the cans and that we would be proud to sell, 
suffered very little. 

What we will do with it next year, we do not know. It was 
an experiment and a very interesting one to us, and one that I 
feel is for the good of the industry, and we feel that while we 
may make some changes in it, it will grow and will be used more 
extensively than any other thing. 

I thank you very much. : 


THE CHAIRMAN: Have you any questions you wish to 
ask of Mr. McKinney? 

MR. HUME: There is one point that Mr. McKinney did 
not make as strong as I think it should be made and that is 
that this was not a case where the Canners League were domi- 
nating the growers. It was a matter of agreement between the 
growers’ association and the Canners’ League. The growers as 
well as the canners agreed upon this method of supervision, so 
that it was an absolutely fair system of receiving both to the 
canner and the grower. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are all obliged to Mr. 
McKinney, and there is no doubt but that the California method 
can be applied to other fruits. 

Are there any questions anyone would like to ask of Mr. 
McKinney? 

If not, we will proceed with our program. We always try 
to provide a program that will cover the various sections of the 
country. We have but a short time to cover this. Other sec- 
tions, the vegetables, are divided into various units, while fruit 
has to cover the full line of fruits. We have asked Mr. Burns, 


of the Northwest Canners Association, to tell us something 
about the problems of the Northwest. 
I have great pleasure in presenting Mr. Burns. 
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NORTHWEST PROBLEMS 
ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS BY E. M. BURNS, SECRETARY 
Northwest Canners Association, Portland, Oreg. 


HAVE tried seriously to find some problems relating to can- 

ned fruit that are strictly Northwest problems, and other 

than the ever-present and yet to be solved problem of perfo- 
rations, but I have been unable to locate a local problem. This 
question has already been discussed, and is, therefore, not to be 
touched by me. We are, therefore, confronted with the neces- 
sity of producing a problem for the Northwest, and 1 shall take 
this opportunity of unloading some plain talk on well-known 
topics, acknowledging at the outset our guilt in the Northwest 
and assuming, confidently, that the rest of the country is no 
better than we are. 

We are improving everywhere in our co-operative spirit. The 
day has passed when anyone can profitably go it alone. However, 
we have, even in the otherwise perfect Northwest, canners who 
do not readily co-operate. The question of the support of trade 
organizations seems to bother some of us. Recently I read an 
article entitled “Over Organized,” written by Merle Thorpe in 
“The Nation’s Business.” It is interesting, and, I believe, quite 
apropos. Among the things Mr. Thorpe said were these: 

“A correspondent writes somewhat petulantly that “we are 
over-organized,’ and says that ‘something should be done.’ 

“While the rest of the world is gazing with envious eyes at 
our ability to get things done through team work, some of us 
oceasionally become discouraged. ‘ 

“Set this down as gospel: The work of the world today is 
being done by groups. Certain wastes are group wastes and 
can be eliminated only by group program and group action. 
Questionable trade practices, once accepted in pioneering times, 
can be dealt with best by the groups involved. 

“The individual, no matter how strong as an individual, is 
weak without the strength of his group. And the beauty of 
American organization is that individuality is stimulated, not 
suppressed. 

“Roosevelt declared truly that every man owes something to 
his trade or profession—not a dole in the form of dues, but his 
best thought and inspiration. And Kipling, about the same 
time, viewing us and his own people with the eyes of a seer and 
a prophet, remarked that the hope of the nation lay in ‘the ever- 
lasting teamwork of every bloomin’ soul.’ 
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“Mavericks in business are picturesque but abnormal. Biolo- 
gists classify throwbacks as freaks. In this world of modern 
business with its complexities no man can stand alone.” 

I really believe that the maverick is one of our principal 
problems. We are working energetically on this problem, and 
have had considerable success, but still have some canners who 
do not believe in co-operating with competitors on matters of 
mutual interest, or, rather, on matters of interest to the in- 
dustry as a whole. As some: of you recall, time, patience and 
perseverance are recommended to overcome all difficulties, and 
we would remind you of this and suggest that when you are 
bothered by the actions of those who cannot see the value of co- 
operation, you will be well advised indeed if you refuse to follow 
his lead and simply go about your own business in a manner best 
calculated to be of value to the industry. If you reverse yourself 
and follow the lead of some individual, where is the gain? Left 
alone, he harms himself only. 

A second problem is the question of naming prices without 
knowledge of costs. Why will some canners so consistently guess 
at their costs in order to be able to get out prices ahead of time? 
They are invariably wrong, and do no one any good. We contin- 
ually advocate a study of cost accounting (as do all national and 
state organizations), but there are always few who do not be- 
lieve in waiting for facts, and insist upon their wonderful ability 
to prognosticate, nearly always with dire results to themselves 
and often to others who hesitate to let an order get by, no matter 
what the price. 

Most assuredly we need knowledge as to the consumption of 
canned foods and information as to how consumption can be in- 
creased. We go on blithely packing any and everything and 
trust to luck that we may be able to dispose of our pack. We are 
all possessed of a fair amount of business acumen, but we are all 
inclined to be super-optimists. Let’s make a resolution to be just 
optimists for a year or so at least, and if the results are good we 
can use the information thus gained for future planning. We 
seem to use history for every purpose except to calculate the sen- 
sible thing to do for our own good. 

At the risk of being derided—and with apologies to some who 
have heard me discuss this recently—I want to discuss for a 
brief moment the question cf rumors, an ever-present trouble- 
maker. 

Why will we so consistently believe rumors? I really think 
that a large part of my work consists of running them down. 
Many of these rumors are so palpably erroneous that one is sur- 
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prised that any reliance should be placed in them. The back- 
fence gossip has very little on many of us: I hear that so-and-sv 
did such-and-such a thing;” “the crops are enormous (or a total 
failure) ;” “Bill Jones is selling at cost less 50 per cent.” I have 
occasion to run down so many’of these rumors that I am almost 
getting to the other extreme. There is always some foundation 
to rumors, but before changing your plan of action on account of 
stories you may hear, get the facts. This sounds like advice to 
very small children, but you know how often we go off at a tan- 
gent on account of hearsay.. You can believe any kind of a yarn 
if you want to, you know. : 

Lack of proper financial stability is probably our predominat- 
ing evil in the Northwest. Much has been done to improve this 
situation, but of course the improperly financed canner, like the 
poor, has been, is, and always will be with us. Education will 
overcome some of this trouble. Probably every canner has at 
some time been in this position. We cannot afford to do any- 
thing but help to educate the canner thus situated, and help to 
make him of assistance to the industry rather than a menace. 
This ailment is not peculiar to the canning industry, but is every- 
where present. 

Let us all try to keep within reasonable bounds, to co-operate 
along proper lines. This will tend to improve and keep stable 
our marvelous industry, so marvelous that it has grown at a 
pace that staggers the imagination. There is room for more 
growth, much more, but only through co-operation and consider- 
ation, of the other fellow. h 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bradt, of San Francisco, has pre- 
pared a talk on “Market Conditions,” but he is unable to be 
here and has asked Mr. Lovegrin, his sales manager, to present 
his paper. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 
By G. H. BRADT 


E term “market conditions” is much abused and it de- 
l pends entirely on its application as to whether they may 
be construed good or bad. If merchandise is readily 
movable at a profit, market conditions are said to be good. If 
merchandise is slow in movement, with little or no profit, the 
market conditions are usually considered poor. This is a mis- 
use of the term. The term should be used rather in connection 
with a quantity of any given line of merchandise sold in one 
year as compared with the quantity sold in prior years. 

f from year to year a particular article shows a healthy 
increase in consumption, no complaint should be registered of 
the market conditions. 

If the manufacturer of that article, in spite of a healthy 
increase in consumption from year to year, is unable to market 
his output at a profit, some other element than market condi- 
tions is at fault. 

Viewing the canned fruit situation from this angle, there is 
nothing the matter with the market conditions and they have 
been in a very healthy state for the last two years, from the 
standpoint of consumption, although canners and jobbers took 
losses in expanding this consumption. 

Whatever trouble has developed that has prevented the can- 
ner from making a normal profit or from marketing his entire 
pack, is due more to packing conditions than market conditions. 

The remedy lies not with the market, but with the packer. 

Let’s take California Canned Fruits as being typical of 
canned fruits packed generally in the United States. 

Let’s examine the pack and distribution of California canned 
fruits over the past four or five years: 

In 1923 California packed 11,351,536 cases of fruit. (There 
were approximately 85 per cent sold prior to January Ist, 1924.) 

In 1924 the pack was 10,362,998 cases. (Very little in sur- 
plus was available January ist, 1925.) 


1925 showed a pack of 15,631,853 cases. (Many items sold at 
= in the early part of 1926, indicating ample consump- 
tion. 

1926, California packed nearly 21,000,000 cases that year. 
(“Why bring that up”’—everyone except consumers would like 
to forget it.) 

1927 will probably show a decreased pack from 1926 of 
3,500,000 or 4,000,000 cases. (A consistent and continuous de- 
mand during the fall months indicated rapid elimination of job- 
bers’ and retailers’ stocks and a steady consumers’ absorption.) 
These figures certaily show a heavy increase in consump- 
tion. 

If the increase in consumption alone was taken into consid- 
eration, it would clearly indicate that the industry was in a 
stable and healthy state. Why, then, have the canners’ profits 


been below normal during those years, and what is the solution 
for the future? 
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The answer is that packing conditions have got to be cor- 
rected as consumption has certainly been all that could possibly 
be expected, and canners generally can thank their stars that 
the general purchasing power of the United States during the 
past two or three years has been at its peak. 

Had conditions generally been poor instead of exceptionally 
good throughout the country during the past two or three years, 
the majority of the fruit canners would not be here today listen- 
ing to this message. 

When the cymbals of the recent war were sounded every 
participant in the gigantic struggle for supremacy applied the 
oil can and emery paper to every piece of machinery shown in 
the appraisal records and scrap-heap and made it available for 
increased production and has been a big buyer of lubricants 
ever since. 

With mass production, of course a greater organization was 
necessary, and every footloose efficiency expert was attached 
to minimize costs and maximize output. 

Expanded floor space followed. 

Finances were available for industry and the abnormal profits 
derived were largely re-invested in more machinery and greater 
factories and storehouses. 

Wages were high and a new standard of living was created, 
based on a suddenly expanded income. 

While observant eyes saw the spark applied to the fuse of 
over-expansion in 1920, the optimists estimated its powder con- 
tact as long way off and felt sure that a continuous deluge of 
business would check the explosion which finally occurred in the 
late fall of 1920 and recurred in the early spring of 1921. 

Industry and credits were almost as stifled as Pompeii and 
Herculanium were Vesuvius belched forth in 79 A. D. 

Most of us here, with anything like a memory, still know 
the pulsations of the broke and “near-broke of that period and 
how often we looked backward to see what the obstacle was on 
which we stubbed our toe. 

We didn’t buy machinery in 1921. We couldn’t. No cash 
and a severely scrutinized credit prevented. 

Our banker didn’t ask us to borrow all we wanted that year, 
but begged us to “have a heart.” 

All the old wire in our plants was used in tying our equip- 
ment together and paint covered a multitude of rusty parts. 

Nearly everyone of us was a potential prospect for re- 
financing or refunding program, but about that time banking 
houses were not looking for canning investments. 

We looked about for some competitor, whose “feet were still 
warm,” with the hopes of selling out or merging, but found 
out that both sides of the street were being worked. 

There was nothing else to do but admit to our banker that 
he was worse off than he thought he was, and offer to work him 
out, if we could, or further in, if we couldn’t. 

We had, in many instances, to start all over again, and we 
thought we knew how—but did we? 

We were older than when the war started, but we didn’t 
— Our heads were better, our feet worse, and our hearts 
softer. 

In our new plans we resoluted to enlist every possible 
economy, but we didn’t have the heart to cut our organization 
down to that commensurate with a new start. 

Our pay roll shrunk a bit but mainly through the elimination 
of those we did not know intimately. 

We carried the load mentally and financially for many of our 
organization who could have been spared perhaps better than 
the fired man we did not know. 

Our own expanded ideas of production created by war-time 
demand, still obtained by reason of our desire to cover overhead. 

Our efficiency experts prescribed curtailment of all expenses, 
except their own elimination. ; 

We got the new start all right, and the forced short pack 
of 1921 convinced our bankers that they had been “too tight.” 

In the spring months of 1922 nearly all desirable varieties 
were in short supply and brought material premiums, from 
second-hand sellers, over opening prices. 

We knew we should have packed more and convinced our 
bankers that they should have let us. 

They did in 1922 packing season and our canneries hummed 
with activity, our warehouses groaned with floor stocks—jobbers 
bought liberally but underguessed our capacity and found they 
could duplicate their purchases, made at opening prices, at 25 
to 35 per cent less in the spring of 1923. 7 


_ We had not profited by our experience in our 1920 opera- 
tions, but when our bankers nodded approval in 1922, we grabbed 
hook, line and sinker and spent the reel. 


We realized that one of two things had happened: Either 
we had over-estimated consumption or were ignorant of the 
fact that merchants, retailers and wholesalers had learned the 
lesson of quicker turn-over and of more frequent buying, thereby 
saute a greater load on to the canners than they were accus- 

me 
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1923 again found us in a conservative mood and with a cur- 
tailed production. 

Buyers who suffered by deflation in the spring of 1921 and 
1923 and had reached the conclusion that hand-to-mouth buying 
was logical, found themselves short in the spring months of 1924 
and paid premiums for requirements. 

Then 1924 came in with the breeze blowing the canners’ 
way’ and California packed less than she did in 1923. 7 

Mother Nature, in 1925, took a hand in guiding the Pacific 
Coast children and touched our peaches with icy fingers, which 
converted a prospective heavy pack of this item into one that 
was less than was required, but ran out of frost before she 
reached the East, with the result that the “cold shiver” was 
only felt*there after inventory was taken and roofs on ware- 
houses had to be raised. 

You know the story of tomatoes, peas, beans, and corn at 
that period. 

Pacific Coast canners strutted about and claimed virtues 
which were only the result of necessity, and pitied the poor 
Eastern canner with heavy obligations and surplus vegetables, 
which should have caused our Eastern friends to go into reverse 
action in 1926, if only to show the Californians they were human 
and erred sometimes; but both East and West borrowed, begged, 
refinanced and refunded in order to “tell the world” what their 
maximum capacity was in 1926, but the world thumbed its nose 
and everyone, including jobbers and retailers, had an unhappy 
late fall that year and early spring’in 1927. ‘ ‘ 

The 1927 season found sanity and conservatism in the 
ascendency. 

The debacle of the preceding seasons had registered and 
wholesome lessons seemed to have been learned. 

The balance of supply and demand is in closer accord than 
for some time. 

Production of canned food products is in close step with con- 
sumption, and must keep in step, otherwise disaster will result. 

Labor is employed and will continue to absorb our products, 
but being blessed with only one stomach, with normal capacity, 
which cannot be expanded as fast as our capacity can, it be- 
hooves the canning industry to only hope for normal increased 
demand and to regulate its operations to conform to the tides 
of adverse or prosperous normal national and international con- 
ditions 

Market conditions are entirely controlled by the mercury of 
optimism or pessimism, both representing the pulse of the buy- 
ing public, but the canning industry can keep the craft on a 
more even keel if it bases its expectancy on economical costs 
and moderate profits and gives due consideration to the modern 
merchandising methods, which have revolutionized the distribu- 
tion of food products and meet these conditions by regulating 


packs to sales possibilities rather than by financial ability to 
pack to excess 


Trying to square mass production with diffused buying will 
bring grief to the canners and disappointment to the buyers, 
and while seasonal products must necessarily be preserved in 
reasonable surplus, this surplus should be determined after the 
jobbers have indicated their willingness to carry a reasonable 
portion of the load, which they should do in self-defense, to 
a the availability of merchandise to maintain their sales 
volume. 

The jobber cannot maintain his position or sustain a de- 
pendable source of supply by expecting the canner to finance 
his merchandising operations by exhausting his credit and 
rn gu in piling up stocks to be available for hand-to-mouth 

uying. 

If this tendency became the rule, the legitimate jobber would 
ultimately suffer through the loss of prestige and by bringing 
into creation more smaller operators whose buying power would 
equal theirs. 

Canners and jobbers should each willingly assume their re- 
spective responsibilities in the spread of the load to prevent it 
being a burden to either. 

If canners persist in ignoring the results of over-packing, 


the jobber cannot be blamed for trying to dodge the avalanche 
of declines. 


If the jobber endeavors to operate as retail buyer with a 
wholesaler’s license, his usefulness in guiding the canner’s oper- 
ations passes. 

The supporting columns of industry: Producer—Manufac- 
turer—Jobber—Retailer and Consumer—are relative factors in 
the stability of the structure, and when any undermining influ- 
~ affects the foundation of one of the supports, the structure 

alls. 

The participation of all the above-mentioned factors in the 
benefits of prosperity denotes ideal trade conditions, but the 


success of some at the expense of the other factors leaves the 
appellation undefined. 
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1927 Canning Season shows the inequalities in the foregoing 
participation. 

The consumer has been the beneficiary of extremely moder- 
ate prices on canned foods. 

The retailer and jobber have enjoyed an increased business 


‘with commensurate profits. 


The grower and canner, with millions invested in orchards, 
plants, equipment and capital, with millions spent in the em- 
ployment of labor, can probably find moth balls, instead of ade- 
guate profits in their pockets and wonder at the cause. 

The canners only need to consult the mirror to get the an- 
swer. 
Let’s try the modern idea as the cure. 

Let’s use our powers of trade analysis in determining our 
packing program instead of our line of credit. 

Let’s protect those far-seeing jobbers who valiantly assume 
their responsibilities by protecting their requirements by normal 
instead of excessive operations. 

Let’s quit trying to outguess our competitors by hoping to 
invade his domain through the media of packing long through 
the anticipation of his packing short. He never does. 

Let’s build up the confidence of our banker in us by the 
conservative use of our credit and place the canning industry 
on that substantial basis which it is entitled to. 

Do these “Let’s” in 1928, and my successor in the sub- 
mission of a report on “Trade Conditions” will submit an 
abbreviated statement by reporting “All’s well!” 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think we are all agreed that word 
should be sent to the Pacific Coast that we found that a very 
valuable and interesting paper. 

Mr. Schau has prepared a talk on “Cherry Packing Methods” 
and this will be followed by motion pictures prepared, not in 


—e but at Sturgeon Bay and other section of the Middle 
est. 


CHERRY PACKING METHODS 
By H. C. SCHAU 
The Dunkley Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HE red sour cherry question can be handled from many 
different angles, from the planting of the trees to the 
marketing of the finished product, and there is plenty to 
say all along the line. It has been my particular good fortune 
to be in a position where, for the last ten years, I have had 
access to practically all of the plants where red sour cherries 
are packed in this country east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
I have been in all of the large plants practically every season, 
so I have been in a position to see the little things that some 
packer does better than others, and also to see the things in 
which improvement could be shown in the present methods. It 
will be the purpose of my talk this morning to try and bring 
out some of these points, particularly in regard to canned cher- 
ries in No. 10 tins. 
First, let us consider what our idea of perfection in a No. 10 
can of cherries should be. It should be full of fruit. The fruit 
should be well colored and as near the natural form as is pos- 


sible. It should be free from pits, free from worms and skin 
blemishes. 


First and foremost comes the orchard. Unless the cherry 
is properly taken care of and picked at the proper time, the 
finished product will be inferior. While these are matters to be 
attended to by the grower rather than the canner, still, in most 
cases, it is up to the canner, for in a great many instances the 
fruit is picked too green. The last few days which the cherry 
hangs on the tree make a vast difference in both the appearance 
and flavor of the cherry, and I think that the canned product 
as a whole would be improved if the matter of picking was 
delayed a few days longer. 

Then there is the matter of the cherry magot and curculio. 
It has been demonstrated that these pests can be absolutely 
controlled by spraying according to the bulletins issued by the 
various state organizations. This is all very fine as far as the 
commercial cherry orchard is concerned, but some more drastic 
means must be taken to take care of the roadside and dooryard 
tree. I presume that in most states there are laws which, if 
properly enforced, would cause these trees either to be sprayed 
at the proper time or destroyed, but they are not enforced. 
In seasons when the cherry crop is big, these cherries are often- 
times not marketed, as in those years the canner is very par- 
ticular in what he receives and will not accept these cherries 
under any circumstances. But in seasons like the last one, 
when there is a very short crop, a great many of these cherries 
are canned which are not fit for human consumption, and it 
seems to me that the agitation for the solution of this problem 
must come from the canner. It seems to me that the inspectors 
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have been lax in the matter of worms, and have been too severe 
sometimes in the matter of limb-rub and skin blemishes, which 
do not affect the value of the fruit as a food. In my opinion, 
a very low percentage of worms in a tank of cherries would be 
a just cause for confiscation, and if this were enforced, the 
matter of the unsprayed tree would soon take care of itself. 


The next step is the handling of the fruit from the orchard 
to the cannery. This is ordinarily done in lug-boxes holding 
about twenty-five pounds of fruit. These are so constructed to 
allow free passage of air when they are stocked. These lugs 
are ordinarily built of soft wood and are unpainted. A step in 
the right direction has been made by a few canners in painting 
these lug-boxes. The lug-boxes having been thoroughly dried 
in the fall, during the winter months they are given two coats 
of acid-resisting enamel, and the result has been highly gratify- 
ing both as to appearance and cleanliness, and it has also had 
its effect on the way the grower handles the lugs. It is not an 
uncommon sight in driving through the country where these 
enamelled lugs are used, to see them stacked neatly in the 
orchard, whereas the old lugs are thrown around promiscuously. 

When the lugs arrive at the factory, they are handled in 
several different ways. Some concerns use a wagon or truck 
scale, take the gross weight, and then weigh back the same rig 
with the same number of lugs on for the tare. Others unload 
the lugs to a platform scale and weigh the lugs only, taking 
a fixed amount for each lug for tare. Both of these methods 
are inaccurate.and wrong for the reason that the lug-boxes do 
not ail weigh alike, and also the same lug will vary considerably 
in weight depending on weather conditions and treatment of the 
lug. At some other places, they do this a little better in that 
they weight the incoming lugs and then empty them and weigh 
the same lugs back for tare. This method is a fair one to both 
grower and canner, but involves considerable extra labor. The 
best method of handling the receiving end is to have your fac- 
tory equipped with hopper scales so that only the cherries are 
weighed. In this way, the cherries are all inspected before they 
are weighed, and in case of anything doubtful in the cherries, 
they are not mixed in with the other loads. These hopper 
scales are so arranged that they are dumped into an elevator, 
which conveys the cherries directly into the tanks and is by far 


the best way of handling the receiving end of the cherry 
business. 


This brings us to the question of storage tanks. The cher- 
ries, when picked without the stems, as is ordinarily done now, 
and put into a lug-box begin to heat and bleed almost imme- 
diately and the longer they are left in this condition the greater 
the loss will be. Someone discovered a few years ago that 
cherries could be held to a much better advantage in cold water. 
Since that time practically all of the large cherry canners have 
adopted the practice of holding their cherries in cold water. 
This water storage stops the heating and bleeding immediately, 
firms up the cherries so that the waste in handling afterwards 
is much less, and also goes a long way towards removing the 
defective cherries and the waste material which is in with the 
cherries. Inasmuch as all of this waste will float for a short 
time after being dumped into the tanks, if a little care is taken 
in swimming the tanks for a short time after the cherries are 
dumped in, a large percentage’of the waste is removed which 
otherwise would have to be picked out on the picking tables. 

As an example of the saving that the holding of cherries in 
cold water will make, I have seen several tests made where 
a ton of cherries was run through direct from the receiving 
platform and another ton of the same cherries held for twelve 
hours in cold water and then run through. The result showed 
a difference of about seven pounds per dozen cans in favor of 
the cherries held in water. In other words, if it took ninety- 
seven pounds of fresh cherries to make a dozen No. 10 cans, 
ninety pounds of the same cherries held in water would obtain 
the same result. I do not claim that the cherries take up any 
added water or anything of that kind which does not cook out. 
The big difference is in the pitting loss as the cherries held in 
water will firm up to such an extent that the loss in pitting is 
much less than the loss occasioned when the cherries are run 
fresh. In this respect, I think the time will come when cherries 
will be handled in water much more than they are now. I know 
of some experiments that are being made in handling the cher- 
ries in water as soon as possible after they are picked in the 
orchard, and I believe that these experiments will show so favor- 
able that the system will be adopted by some concerns who 
are in a position to take advantage of it. 

There is a great difference of opinion in regard to the tem- 
perature of the water and whether the use of ice is of any 
advantage. Personally I think that it is much more important 
to have a continued fiow of fresh water into the tank for the 
first two or three hours or until the cherries are cooled to the 
same temperature as the water. After that, a very slight flow 
of water is sufficient. The tanks should be so constructed that 
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there are no pockets in them and that the water is admitted 
at the bottom of the tank in the end away from the discharge. 
The discharge end of the tank should be slightly lower than the 
other end so that when the tank is being emptied, the water 
can be turned on and the tank will almost automatically clean 
itself. The tank should always be practically full of water 
before any cherries are dumped in. This will cool the cherries 
much quicker and will also have a tendency to allow the waste 
to float to the top. 

The ordinary practice is to hold the cherries about twelve 
hours, which would mean that a factory should be equipped with 
tanks enough to hold one day’s run. I have known of instances 
where cherries have been held for seventy-two hours.in water 
without any bad effects of any nature. Tanks should’ be built 
of metal and should be painted on the inside with some acid- 
resisting paint. Wooden tanks are not satisfactory in that they 
have a tendency to sour, and while wooden tanks are used in 
some plants, they have a continual battle on their hands to keep 
these tanks from souring. In some places, instead of flushing 
the cherries they dip them out with buckets and feed them 
direct to the picking table. This practice is bad for two reasons. 
It involves an unnecessary expense in the necessary labor in 
handling, and in addition to this, it is the cause of crushing a 


great many cherries, which will result every time in more pits 
in the canned product. 


It has also been demonstrated that cherries can be flushed 
with water for a long distance without any injury whatsoever. 
The F. H. Haserot Company at Northport, Mich., who receive 
most of their fruit by boat, flush the cherries from the boat 
to the factory, which is a distance of about 600 feet, and the 
cherries show no bad results in any way. This being the case, 
there is no reason why all of the~cherry packers cannot put up 
their tanks and cherry equipment so that it can be located per- 
manently and need not be torn down at the end of each season 
as it now is in a great many plants. 

From the tanks, cherries are flushed to the picking tables. 
The ideal arrangement of picking tables should be flexible so 
that when the cherries are very good, the force of girls inspect- 
ing can be cut down; and when the cherries are bad, more tables 
can be thrown into use and more girls put on for inspection. 
For the purpose of inspection, a table should not be over ten 
feet in length, the belt should be run not to exceed twenty feet 
per minute, and should carry only a single lay of fruit. . If the 
belt runs any faster than this, the girls can not do a good job 
of inspection. Neither can the same be done properly if the 
fruit is more than one layer in thickness. If the fruit is not 
more than one layer in thickness, six girls, who can be easily 
placed on a ten-foot table, can inspect properly all the fruit 
that will go over. There are a great many sixteen-foot tables 
in use, and the tendency is to run the fruit over these tables 
more than one layer thick. The result is that the fruit is not 
properly inspected. Here is one place where the canner is 
weak and does not do his work as he should. I have seen it 
happen time and again when an inspector would come into a 
plant and object to the way the sorting tables were being run, 
and would make them slow down the feed so that the cherries 
would run only a single thickness. I have gone back into this 
same factory the next day when the inspector was not there 
and found the cherries running as thick as ever. This is a 
condition which the canner will have to overcome for himself. 
I am sure, if the time ever comes when we have a big crop of 
cherries in all the cherry-producing sections of the country, 
that the canner who pays attention to these details will be the 
man who will sell his pack to an advantage; while the man who 


crowds these things through, will be the man who will be 
“holding the sack.” 


In this connection, I would like to pay my respects to the 
home-made conveyor equipment. Invariably it is of wooden 
construction and is not substantial. The edges of the belt are 
not protected as they should be, so that there are innumerable 
chances for the cherries to be smashed between the edge of the 
belt and the sides of the conveyor. The result is that there 
are a great many free pits which go to the pitter. We have 
more trouble with pitters always where they are connected 
up with home-made conveyor equipment than we do where they 
use the commercial equipment. In most cases, for this reason, 
the canner would be ahead if he would buy new equipment and 
throw out the home-made conveyor equipment: 


This takes us to the pitter, concerning which we need say 
but very little. If the cherries .come to the pitter in good 


condition, the pitter will do very nearly 100 per cent work. 
On the other hand, the pitter also needs to be taken care of. 
If it is taken care of properly, cleaned and lubricated as it 
should be, it will do its work satisfactorily. The pitter is con- 
stantly being improved, and this year an arrangement is being 
added which will have a tendency to take practically all of the 
water away from the pitted cherries so that they should come 
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to the filler practically dry. This, we feel, is a big step in the 
right direction. 

From the pitter, there are various methods of handling the 
cherries. There is such a big difference of opinion in this regard 
that I would not attempt to say which is the best way. Some 
fill direct from each pitter, and this method has some advantages 
in that it allows inspection from each pitter. If the cherries 
are scooped up by hand and not caught off the discharge hopper, 
this method will go a long way towards having the can filled 
with cherries only. Some canners run a conveyor underneath 
the pitter, which conveys all the cherries from a battery of 
tree to one point where they are either discharged into a 

and filler and one man does the filling for all of the pitters, 
or else they are discharged into a machine filler which accom- 
plished the same result. The New Era Canning Company at 
New Era, Mich., tried out a new scheme last year which seems 
to have worked out very satisfactorily. Instead of a belt con- 
veyor underneath the piter, they built a conveyor of woven wire 
monel metal belt to carry the cherries from the pitter to the 
filler. This conveyor had to travel a distance of ten or twelve 
feet; and the result was that, when the cherries reached the 
filler, they were absolutely dry. This did away with all neces- 
sity of draining, and allowed for a much more uniform fill than 
would have been possible any other way. I believe that in time 
this system will be adopted more and more. 


No matter how the cherries are filled, cherries from each 
pitter should be inspected at least once every hour for pits. 
This is the only way that you can tell which pitter is not doing 
its work satisfactorily. A girl should be delegated to go from 
one pitter to another and catch a can of cherries off each pitter 
and then step back and carefully handle over each cherry in 
the can to see that there are no hidden pits. If she finds that 
any pitter is leaving more than the number of pits which the 
standard has set, the pitter should be shut down immediately 
and the trouble located. 


The matter of the weight in the can is a factor which should 
ulso be considered. There has grown up in the industry the 
practice of packing what is called a “standard pack” and a 
“heavy pack.” The “standard pack” usually has a drain-out 
weight of seventy-six ounces, while the “heavy pack” has a 
drain-out weight of eighty-four ounces. There is unusually 
a difference of fifty cents a dozen in the price of these two 
packs. It seems to me that this difference in price is all out of 
proportion. If you pack seventy-six ounce cherries, you have 
ffty-seven pounds drained-out weight in a dozen cans at ten 
dollars a dozen, or approximately seventeen and one-half cents 
a pound. In the “heavy pack,” if you put eight ounces a can 
more in twelve cans, you have ninety-six ounces or six pounds 
more a dozen. At fifty cents a dozen increase in the selling 
price, you are selling the last six pounds at eight cents a pound 
as compared with seventeen and one-half cents which you are 
getting for the “standard pack.” In addition to this, I have 
- seen several experiments made which showed very conclusively 
that the shrinkage between the amount of fruit put in the can 
and the cut-out weight was much greater in the ‘heavy pack” 
than in the “standard pack.” 


In our definition of perfection in a can of cherries, we stated 
that the can must be full of cherries; and we claim that a can 
is full of cherries if, when you open it, there is a layer of 
cherries touching the cover. This can be done with a seventy- 
six ounce pack, and if the cherries are properly exhausted and 
properly processed, thy will look very nearly like fresh cherries; 
whereas, in the eighty-four ounce pack, you will have a sub- 
stance which will more nearly resemble cherry jam. On the 
other hand, when a baker uses a can of cherries, I understand 
that he measures the amount of cherries which he puts into 
each pie so that he will get eight eight-inch pies out of each 
No. 10 can of cherries, providing he makes a cherry pie and 
does not use filler. He will get just as many pies out of the 
seventy-six ounce can as he will out of the eighty-four ounce 
can, and the seventy-six ounce cherries will make cherry pies; 
whereas, the eighty-four ounce pack, as stated before, will be 
more like cherry jam pies. I think that this matter of a heavy 
pack is an abuse which has grown up in the industry and does 
not materially benefit anyone; but, in fact, is causing a serious 
loss to the canner. 

After the can is filled and weighed, it goes through some 
sort of an apparatus which makes sure that the can is filed 
with water. Caution should be used in the temperature of this 
water. It should not be too hot, because if it is, it will have a 
tendency to scald and discolor the top layer of fruit. There is 
no question of the superiority of the hot water exhaust box over 
the steam box for handling cherries. The center of the can 
should have a temperature of about 140 degrees, and the out- 
side of the can should not be hotter than 160 degrees. The can 
should go as soon as possible from the exhaust box to the 
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double-seamer and thence to the cooker. Most of the larger 
canning concerns have the automatic cookers, but still some of 
the concerns still using the retort method of cooking are able to 
turn out a product which compares favorably with that cooked 
by the automatic cooker. 

Cooling of the can is very essential and in a great many 
of the factories sufficient cooling is not done. The can should 
be cooled so that there is barely enough heat left in it to dry 
the can thoroughly. After it is so cooled, the cooler the ware- 
house in which it is stored, the better it is for the can proper. 

I have followed the canning of cherries through the factory, 
and have tried to bring out the points where improvement could 
be made. Before closing, I wish to say a few words in general 
to the canners. In the first place, I would like to pay my re- 
spects to the baker who puts out the pie which he calls a cherry 
pie, consisting of five or six cherries to the piece and the rest 
made up of some sort of filler. If you canners were to attempt 
to put out a canned product of this kind, you would be hauled 
up before the authorities and fined in short order. I can see no 
reason why the baker of such pies should not be compel'ed to 
put out a product that is equally as good, and it seems to me 
that it is up to the canner to start an agitation for more pure 
pies. 

You canners are very much the same whether you come from 
Utah, Colorado, Wisconsin, Michigan or New York. You are 
all honestly striving to put up a good pack of cherries and to 
sell them at a price which will show you a fair profit. The 
unfortunate part of it is that you are all prone to believe things 
about the other fellow which you should not believe without 
pretty good proof. Wherever I go during the cherry-packing 
season, it is the same story. In Michigan I hear stories as to 
what the New York fellows are doing and as to how they are 
cutting prices; and when I go to New York State, I hear the 
same stories about Michigan, and in neither case are they true. 
It seems to me that the only thing to do in each and every lo- 
cality is to figure out what your costs are; what you will have 
to get for your product, and then stick to it. In this way in no 
time at all the matter of what the other fellow is doing will 
right itself. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Wholesale Grocers want a commit- 
tee from the Fruit Packers, and I would like to have you be 
chairman of that committee, Mr. Roach, with Mr. Burns, and 
Mr. McKinney. 

Probably some cherry canners may disagree with some of the 
methods here stated, and a meeting of this kind is very valuable 
if we can get the thoughts of some of the other packers. Has 
anyone any questions to ask of Mr. Schau or any suggestions 
to make? Mr. Ulsperger, what do you think about the 84-ounce 
proposition. 

MR. ULSPERGER: Mr. Schau’s statement in regard to that 
is a little out of line. I do not know of any packer packing 
&4-ounce cherries. What we pack is a full can of cherries. 
The test is to take a spoon and press it down on top of the 
can of cherries, and you don’t want those cherries to sink down 
in the cans: That makes a very nice can of cherries. That is 
probably 79 or maybe 78 to 80, a nice can of cherries. The 
other pack he mentioned is the standard pack. Of course that 
is probably 75, 76, 77, or 78 ounces of cherries in the can. 
We do not want to put that up. Our pack is guaranteed to 
contain 72 ounces or more and the cherry pack is 80 ounces, 
so called; but it may not be 80 ounces. I just wanted to correct 
that as to that being the pack that is put out by most cherry 
packers. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Does anyone want to add anything to 
that? Does anyone else want to say anything as to the fill of 
No. 10 cherries? I am wondering if any cherry packers have 
any trouble in holding the growers back from picking the fruit 
before they are ready to pack? 

Let me just say here that Mr. Roach has suggested that 
Mr. F. A. Wilder should act on that Committee with you in his 
stead, so the Committee with be Messrs. Wilder, Burns, and 
McKinney. 

MR. MORGAN: In connection with your question, I think 
Mr. Schau covered it by the statement that in most cases it is 
the smaller grower that is the big problem in this connection. 
The biggest problem with us ‘is the small grower. 

MR. LUM: In New York State we have adopted the rather 
radical method of getting the cherries in in what we felt was 
a proper condition. We took a ring leader in certain sections 
whom we knew was inclined to pick his cherries early, and 
we said, “How many have you?” and they will tell us; and we 
will say to him, ‘Well, they are worth so much money.” When 
will you begin to pick these cherries?” He may reply, “Well, 
I am going to start Monday.” We reply, “Well, if you leave 
them longer’”—speaking in terms we all understand—“we will 
guarantee you the value of these cherries if you will leave them 
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for one week,” or the length of time that we feel would result 
in their coming in in the best condition. ‘ 

We have done that for three or four years with very good 
success. In no case have we had to make good the guarantee 
which we promised, and in every case I recall the grower has 
thanked us for having been as rabid as we were on the 
proposition. 

I think that is a good way. You do not have to spend that 
money. You merely make a play of spending it with him, which 
has the same result, and we do get the cherries in our section in 
very excellent shape by that means. . 

THE CHAIRMAN: As I understand it from our experience, 
the cherry will gain considerably in weight, and if we can show 
the grower that it is to his advantage to get that weight, that 
is the way to get to him. Dr. Munger has gone into this matter 
very considerably and he always holds his picking back. If you 
can get it over to the small grower, it results in a better product. 

Is there anything else on this matter before we pass to the 
pictures? 

MR. McEWING: Mr. Schau mentioned one point that should 
be carried out, and it is connected with that proposition of a 
hundred-thousand-ton crop most of these days, and I wonder if 
with the experience that we are going through now, whether 
there will be any demand for cherries. They tell me they are 
making cherry pies out of gooseberries and cranberries and 
that kind of thing, and people are getting to the point where 
they are not calling for cherry pie, and by the time we are going 
to market this big crop of cherries, the taste for cherry pie 
will be exhausted. 


I think this matter should be taken up by the proper 
authorities. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is as Mr. McEwing says. A broker 
told me yesterday that he had sold more cranberries, more cran- 
berry sauce to be used as a filler for cherries, due to the fact 
that cherries were high, and I am wondering if your Resolutions 
Committee could not prepare something on that to present right 
here after the picture. 


MR. McEWING: Perhaps it could be handled through the 
national officers? 


THE CHAIRMAN: We could report a resolution to the 
Committee. 

Is there anything further on cherries before we ask the 
Reynolds Brothers of Sturgeon Bay to present their picture? 

(Whereupon, a picture on cherry growing and packing was 
presented by Reynolds Brothers of Sturgeon Bay.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have the report of the 
Nominations Committee. 

The Nominations Committee report was then presented as 


follows, and the following officers were upon motion declared 
elected. 


THE ELECTION 


For Chairman, C. E. Hume, of San Francisco. 
For Secretary, Mr. Howard M. Lum, of Westfield, N. Y. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 


MR. McEWING: The Resolutions Committee recommends 
that a vote of thanks be extended to those who have taken part 
in this program. 

e also recommend a resolution conveying the thanks of the 
Fruit Section to the officers of this section for their good work 
in preparing this very valuable program. 


Also that we express our appreciation to the officers of the 
National Canners Association for the work that is being done in 
the Research Department in the investigation of the corrosion 
problem and request that the National Canners Association be 


asked to assist Dr. Kohman in a further investigation of these 
problems. 


On motion, duly made and seconded, the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee was adopted. 


MR. ULSPERGER: With reference to the adulteration of 


cherries or the cherry filler in cherry pie, I would suggest that 


a committee should be appointed to meet the directors of the 
National Canners Association or to take up with the proper 
authorities this matter to see if some action cannot be had. It 
is quite a serious matter to the cherry industry, and I would 
like to make a motion that a committee of three be appointed 
by the Chairman to take further action in the matter. 
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MR. ROLLINS: I second the motion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the motion. All those 
in favor will signify by. saying “Aye;” the contrary, “No.” The 
ayes have it and the motion is carried. . 

- I will leave the appointment of that committee to Mr. Hume, 
your new Chairman. 

I am sure your officers appreciate your staying through this 
meeting. We have tried to give you an interesting program and 
we appreciate the full attendance that we have had. 

If there is nothing further, a motion to adjourn is in order. 

(Whereupon, at 1 P. M., upon motion, duly made and sec- 
onded and carried, the Fruit Section adjourned.) 


GENERAL SESSION 


FRIDAY MORNING, JAN. 27, 1928 
9:30 A. M. 


Harry L. Cannon, President, in the chair. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: We will come to order and pro- 
ceed with the regular order of business. 

We will hear from Mr. Elmer E. Chase, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 

MR. CHASE: Mr. President and Members of the Associa- 
tion, you have all had copies of the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and I think there is nothing further to be said on the 
subject unless some of you have some questions you would 
like to ask. 

want to again call your attention to a printed error on 
page 15—I think it is of Exhibit A—where the amount of 
membership dues was printed as $233,620.65. This should be 
$223,620.65. 

If there are any questions that any of the members have 


I would be glad to try to answer them, and otherwise I won’t 
take up your time. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: A motion is in order to accept 
the report. 

MR. CHASE: I move the adoption of the report. 

MR. CLIFT: I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: You have heard the motion. All 
those in favor will signify by saying “Aye,” the contrary “No.” 
The “Ayes” have it and the motion prevails. 

We will now hear from Mr. Royal F. Clark, the Chairman 
of the Conference Committee. 


_ MR. CLARK: Mr. Chairman and Members of the Conven- 
tion, I beg to submit the following report: 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
By ROYAL F. CLARK 


MEETING of the Conference Committee with the brokers 
and distributors was held in the Stevens Hotel, at Chicago, 
Tuesday afternoon, January 24, 1927. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Royal F. Clark, and 
by unanimous vote Mr. Arthur P. William was elected chair- 
man. The committee thereupon proceeded to consideration of 
the questions submitted by the wholesale grocers and canners. 

As regards the semi-annual census of stocks of canned corn, 
peas and tomatoes, it was announced that full co-operation will 
be given by the wholesale grocers to the Bureau of the Census 
in taking the census. 

The percentage of swell allowance on fruits with pits or seeds 
was presented, and after full discussion the committee adopted 
a motion that the question be referred to the Fruit Section at its 
meeting on Thursday, January 27, for consideration. Represen- 
tatives of the National Wholesale Grocers Association, the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Association and the National Chain 
Store Grocers Association, speaking for their organizations, 
stated that an allowance of 1 per cent would be agreeable. The 
Fruit Section at its meeting appointed a committee consisting of 
W. R. Roach, chairman, and E. M. Burns and F. A. Wilder, to 
meet with the distributors and consider the question. 

After discussion and review of the extensive work already 
done on developing proper specifications for canned food cases, 
the committee adopted a motion that the committee recommend 
that all contracts for the purchase of canned foods bear a notation 
to the effect that the containers shall be in accordance with 
standard specifications printed in U. S. Food Administration 
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Canned Foods Division Bulletin No. 40, reprinted by the National 
Canners Association, and that such specifications are a part of 
the contract. 

The committee adopted a recommendation that the size and 
quantity be plainly marked by the shipper on the outside of ship- 
ping containers. 

The committee adopted a recommendation that the percentage 
allowance for swells in mixed vegetables be one-quarter of 1 per 
cent. 

Plans for the 1928 canned foods campaign were presented 
and discussed, and the subject was referred to the Canned Foods 
Campaign Committee with power to act, due consideration to be 
given to the views presented by members of the Conference Com- 
mittee. 


The subject of the proper stenciling and marking of Cali- 
fornia products was referred to the Del Monte Convention of the 
Canners League of California for further consideration. 


There were deferred to the June meeting of the committee the 
following subjects: (1) Suggestion that weight of each individ- 
ual size in canned foods be inserted in bill-of-lading, and also 
that each bill-of-lading be stamped showing that the seller is a 
member of the Weight Association. (2) Trade practice on label- 
ing and advertising (the subject to be referred to counsel of the 
several associations, with the suggestion that a resolution be 
drafted putting the Conference Committee on record as opposed 
to the use of false or misleading statements in advertising of 
canned foods, this resolution to be brought up at the June meet- 
ing); (8) statistics on hand-to-mouth buying; (4) consumer de- 
mand and preference. 

Subjects withdrawn from consideration by the committee in- 
cluded: (1) flat rate per case for warehousing; (2) definition of 
the term “abnormal swells.” 

MR. CLARK: I move the adoption of the report. 

(Which motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN CANNON: You have heard the motion. All 
those in favor will signify by saying “Aye,” the contrary “No.” 
The “Ayes” have it and the motion prevails. 

We will next have the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions which will be presented by Mr. Elmer E. Chase, Jr., 
and as Mr. Chase reads each resolution, if there is no objection 
it will stand approved, and each one will be adopted as read. 

The resolutions were thereupon read as follows, and in the 
case of the resolutions with regard to retiring President Can- 
non and Secretary Gorrell, they were adopted by a rising vote. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, JAN. 27, 1928 


STANDARDS—Whereas In response to the request from the - 


National Canners Association, through its Committee on Defini- 
tions and Standards, valuable assistance has been given this As- 
sociation by Mr. H. S. Yohe, Mr. Paul M. Williams, Mr. Claude 
Harris and other government officials in preparing workable 
standards and definitions for canned corn, peas and tomatoes; 
and 


Whereas, Tentative definitions and standards, together with 
a score card as a means of applying them, have resulted from 
this co-operation, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association hereby expresses its appre- 
ciation of the co-operation of these government officials and ap- 
proves in principle, for experimental use, and for application to 
government purchases and the administration of the U. S. Ware- 
house Act these tentative grading and scoring systems, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this Association urges those members engaged 
in canning corn, peas and tomatoes and the various state asso- 
ciations to experiment with these tentative score cards and to re- 
port to the Committee on Definitions and Standards throughout 
the year their reactions and suggestions, so that these tentative 
systems may be improved upon and made practical for general 
use. 


BROKERAGE—Whereas, The National Canners Association 
recognizes that the food broker who acts strictly as the trustwor- 
thy representative of the canner whose account he has is an im- 
portant link in the chain of distribution, and deserves full pay- 
ment for such trustworthy service, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners Association deplores 
any confusion that may exist concerning brokerage, and urges 
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that brokerage be regarded by the members of this Association 
only as a payment made by the canner to his own broker for ser- 
vice rendered, and as having no other relation to the price 
charged any buyer or the representative of any buyer. 

The National Canners Association further urges that its 
members keep constantly in mind that brokerage is an element of 
cost, and not of price, and that the party employing the broker, 
whether buyer or seller, is the one for whom the service is ren- 
dered and the one from whom he should receive compensation. 


THANKS—Whereas, Much of the succéss of this Convention 
can be attributed to the addresses and counsel of our guests who 
spoke at the general and section meetings, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks and appreciation to 
Dr. Frank M. Surface Mr. H. C. Faulkner 
Mr. P. S. Hollingshead Mr. J. H. McLaurin 
My. F. C. Gaylord Mr. Charles P. Guelf. 

Prof. J. F. Cox Mr. Roy L. Davidson 
Mr. W. A. Wheeler Mr. Arthur P. Williams 
Prof. A. T. Erwin Mr. John Goode 

Miss Prudence Penny Mr. A. D. Radebaugh 
Miss Dorothy Marsh Mr. R. W. Rowe 

Mr. C. B. Sayre Mr. T. W. Morgan 

Mr. Harold R. White Mr. H C. Schau 

Mr. Ross McIntyre Mr. Earl J. Renard 


Being mindful of the mutual advantages of close co-opera- 
tion and its ultimate results, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we again recognize and express our apprecia- 
tion of the splendid feeling and helpfulness exhibited to the Na- 
tional Canners Association by the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, the National Wholesale Grocers Association, the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, the National Association of 
Retail Grocers the National Chain Store Grocers’ Association 
and the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, and may 
the pleasant existing relations continue in the time to come as 
they have in the past. 


Whereas, At this Convention we have enjoyed the courteous 
hospitality of the American Can Company, together with the 
friendly support of the trade press, the daily press, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and the spirit manifested by the people 
of Chicago; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to each and all of them 
for their efforts on our behalf, which have made our visit a most 
pleasant one and contributed to the success of the Twenty-first 
Annual Convention of the National Canners Association. 


H. L. CANNON—The exceedigly friendly, frank but tactful 
disposition, added to the energetic, devoted and broad-minded 
service of our retiring President, Harry L. Cannon, have left 
their mark on the work of our Association. 

The establishment of the Bureau of Home Economics during 
his administration is but an illustration of his far-sighted vision, 
and brings the Association into intimate touch with a new phase 
of our national life. 

These activities and his lovable character have inspired our 
admiration and esteem. He has been true to every responsibility 
and has not hesitated to enter new fields with a courage and zeal 
which have reflected great credit on the administration of his of- 


Resolved, That we tender to him our unbounded gratitude and 
appreciation, and that an engrossed copy of this testimonial be 
presented to Mr. Cannon and a copy be aia in the records 
of the Association. 


FRANK GORRELL—Another year has passed, bringing 
from the membership of the Association many additional expres- 
sions of affection and esteem for our Secretary, Frank E. Gor- 
rell, whose continuous and untiring efforts have guided the des- 
tinies of this organization since its formation; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we again express our appreciation by formal 
statement of our gratitude and respect. 


DR. ALSBERG—Whereas, The best interests of this indus- 
try and the public will be served by a broad expansion in re- 
search and statistical work covering production and distribution 
of canned foods; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners Association and its in- 
dividual members should assist in an energetic and constructive 
manner in all proper efforts along this line made by the U. S. 
Government and other recognized authorities, and be it further 

Resolved, That we particularly commend the efforts of Dr. 
Carl L. Alsberg, Director of the Food Research Institute of Stan- 
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ford University, and of the ‘Institute of Economics of Washing- 
ton, D. C., endowed by the Carnegie Corporation, and urge that 
all members give their close co-operation to Dr. Alsberg and the 
Institute of Economics; and be it further 

Resolved, That we thank Dr. Alsberg and Dr. Leverett S. 
Lyon for their presence here and for their participation in the 
program of the Convention. 


AGAINST WEAKENING PURE FOOD LAWS—The Na- 
tional Canners Association, in convention assembled, reaffirms 
its previous endorsement of the Food and Drugs Act, and reaf- 
firms its previous resolution in opposition to any legislation 
which would weaken the law or make its protection to the con- 
sumer less effective. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives, the Agricultural Committee of the 
Senate, and to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK—Whereas, Plans for the Quality 
Canned Foods Campaign in March and April are based on em- 
phasis of the essential element in increasing the popularity and 
consumption of canned foods, and 

Whereas, The campaign has received the approval of canners, 
brokers and distributors, and 

Whereas, The campaign has been made possible through the 
support of the canning industry combined with the generous as- 
sistance of its friends, be it 


ITS MOVING 


Resolved, That the National Canners Association bespeak 
from the members of the Association participating in the cam- 
paign the full and enthusiastic co-operation that will make the 
campaign successful in reaching consumers in all parts of the 
country, and urge that individual canners and distributors give 
their active, earnest support in this effort to awaken the public 
to the importance of quality in canned foods. 


NEXT CONVENTION—Resolved, That authority be dele- 
gated to the President to act for this Association in the selection 
of the location of the next Convention. 

CHAIRMAN CANNON: We will next have the report of 


+> 2 Committee on Scientific Research, of which Mr. Richard 
Dickinson is Chairman. 
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RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The scope, as well as the amount, of the work of the labora- 
tories continues to increase. 

The bacteriological field survey has been greatly extended 
by the Washington Laboratory during 1927. Twenty plants, lo- 
cated in four States, were surveyed. The methods have been 
perfected so that it now appears that a field laboratory mounted 
on a truck may serve probably one hundred factories in a season. 


Further classification of spoilage bacteria is being made. 
Also the study of heat penetration and of bacterial resistance 
to heat, is being continued. 

Distinct progress has been made in the study of perforation 
and springers at both laboratories. 


In addition to the Washington laboratory has made funda- 
mental contribution to the theory of corrosion and the Western 
laboratory has done valuable work in corrosion of metals used 
for canning machinery and utensils. 

_ The vitamin studies have been continued in collaboration 
with Columbia University. The work on strawberries is com- 
pleted and work is in progress on green and wax beans and corn. 

The Washington Laboratory has participated in studies, by 


State engineers of several States, of the disposal of canning 
wastes. 
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The Western Laboratory has investigated methods of re- 
moval of spray residue from fruits, methods of determining 
specific gravity of tomato pulp, the effect of storage on cannei 
pineapple, and made a study of the zinc content of fruits. 

The Washington Laboratory has studied the effect on qua!- 
ity, of delay in canning peas after harvesting. Both labora- 
tories have done considerable other miscellaneous work, deter- 
mining the cause of spoilage, analysis of supplies, sterility 
tests, investigation of swell claims, etc. 


BUREAU OF RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Contact and co-operation has been continued with the vari- 
ous agricultural research institutions which have been conduct- 
ing investigations of interest to the canning industry, this 
activity covering many items and a large amount of work in 
the aggregate. Of these, the work on control of the European 
corn borer, Japanese beetle and Mexican bean beetle has re- 
ceived the most public attention. 

During the past summer the Bureau has joined with a num- 
ber of other organizations interested in agricultural research in 
conference with the Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget and with the President, in the interest 
of substantially increasing the appropriation for numerous 
items of agricultural research which the department is anxious 
to undertake as soon as funds are available. 

The resulting budget, carrying an increase of $1,3000,000 
for such research items, is now before Congress. 


BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 


This new activity of the Association has been added to the 
responsibilicies of the Committee, having commenced function- 
ing last September. 

Miss Atwater has observed canning operations in several 
States, and has received a cordial welcome from numerous 
homes economics groups in universities and elsewhere. 


ber. 
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In speaking of these visits she says: “The interest in our 
information has been one of the most stimulating that I have 
encountered.” 


MR. DICKINSON: I move the adoption of the report. 
(Which motion was duly seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: You have heard the motion. All 
those in favor will signify by saying “Aye,” the contrary “No.” 
The “Ayes” have it and the motion prevails. 

We will now hear from Mr. Royal F. Clark, Chairman of the 
Canned Foods Campaign Committee. 

MR. CLARK: I think that what was stated at the General 
Session on Monday afternoon about covers our report. 

I might add that since then we have had some discussion 
about the class of advertising to be used and the whole thing 
has been straightened out and the letter “Q” will be modified 
to a certain extent, with the approval of those interested. 

I am going to get out a letter to the Canners asking for a 
small additional contribution for the reason that we have dis- 
covered after getting up this plan that for the small sum of 
eighteen thousand dollars we could add forty-three cities to that. 
We have since that time raised about half of that amount, 
and I am going to get out a letter to the Canners who we hope 
will respond by the time limit, which is February, and will let us 
have this small contribution so that we can get to the forty-three 
additional cities. You all know how the Committees feel about 
this campaign. We feel that it will be very successful and will 
start our real advertising, and we will have a report to make 
to you after we try it out, after we have gone through with it. 

I move the adopticn of the report. 

(Which motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN CANNON: Those in favor of adopting the 
report of Mr. Clark will say “Aye,” the contrary “No.” The 
“Ayes” have it and the motion prevails. 

The next is the report of Definitions and Standards, and I am 
going to ask Mr. Hartman to present that report in place of 
Mr. F. A. Stare, who is the Chairman of that Committee, but 
who has been compelled to leave. 

MR. HARTMAN: This report is written by Chairman Stare 
and is the report of the Committee, and is as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DEFINITIONS 
AND STANDARDS 


HE Committee on Definitions and Standards has held four 

: meetings, two in Washington on the occasion of the May 

and November Directors’ meetings, one general meeting 

in Chicago on January 22, and a special meeting on corn in 

Chicago on January 10. We also had one joint meeting with 

the Army, the Navy, the Bureau of Chemistry, and the Ware- 

house Division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 

office of Mr. Tenny, Chief of the Bureau, the latter meeting 

having been arranged by Mr. Yohe, head of the Warehouse 
Department. 


Reports of two of these meetings have already been made 
to the Directors. 

With reference to Peas, the Committee in its report to the 
Directors last May said: 

“No change in definitions from the last revision was thought 
necessary, but we recommend an amendment thereto, to give 
recognition to the present trend towards fewer siftings by 
combinations of some of the present siftings, so there will be 
three divisions of size instead of five or six. 

“We therefore recommend the following paragraph: 

“‘When only three divisions of size of Early Variety are 
desired, No. 1 peas and No. 2 peas as defined herein may be 
combined for “Small” or “Midget,” or “Tiny,” or words of sim- 
ilar import; No. 3 peas as defined herein may constitute “Me- 
dium” size under any word of similar import; while No. 4 peas 
and anything larger may be combined as “Large” peas.’ 

“The sweet varieties, because of their habit of growth, pro- 
ducing fewer small siftings and running heavily to larger 
siftings, and the same state of tenderness, being commonly found 
at least one size larger in sweet peas than in early varieties, 
we recommend be divided somewhat differently as follows: 

“When only three divisions of Sweet Peas are desired, 
No. 1 peas, No. 2 peas, and No. 3 peas, as defined herein, may be 
combined as “Small,” “Midget,” “Tiny,” or words of like import. 
No. 4 peas may constitute “Medium” size under any word of like 
import; while No. 5 peas and No. 6 peas as defined herein may be 
combined as “Large” peas.’ ” 

In November, the Committee said: 

“Having reached the conclusion that since the definitions 
adopted by the Pea Section in 1924 had stood the test of almost 
four years’ time, and seemed to be about as clear and simple as 
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definitions can be worded, and are those generally adopted in | 
the canned foods trade, that the adoption of these definitions be 
requested of the various agencies of the Government.” 

A meeting was arranged by Mr. Yohe, at which were present 
representatives from five different departments of the Govern- 
ment, to whom were submitted copies of the definitions and 
standards for canned peas adopted by the Pea Section of the 
National Canners Association in 1924, and the corn standards 
adopted by the Corn Section of the National Canners Associa- 
tion in 1925, as being the best the industry had been able to 
work out up to that time. 
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The Chairman of the Committee felt, however, that the corn- 
canning branch of the industry was not sufficiently well repre- 
sented on the Committee, as there was only one corn canner 
from the Middle West on the Committee, and at his request, 
President Cannon appointed Messrs. Garretson of Illinois, Cos- 
grove of Minnesota, Hartman of Michigan, Kemp of Indiana, 
and Dawson of the Iowa-Nebraska Association, an additional 
member to assist in revising corn defintiions. Four of these 
gentlemen, with the Chairman and Mr. Woodbury of the Asso- 
ciation office, met in Chicago January 10 for an all-day session 
and drafted new definitions, which with slight modifications were 
adopted in the Corn Section Thursday. 

The Sub-Committee on Tomatoes, after much hard work and 
a most commendable spirit of fairness and co-operation, has 
drafted definitions for canned tomatoes and tomato products 
that seem to be quite satisfactory to all concerned. 

Possibly more time has been spent and more work done on 
peas, as a result of the meeting with the various Government 
agencies in Washington last November, since which time, in 
response to our request for Government assistance in unifying 
pea standards, there have been several conferences between the 
various departments, with the result that Mr. Yohe, Mr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Harris again, at our request, came to Chicago 
and have been very helpful in re-drafting definitions and stand- 
ards for peas. 

These are somewhat lengthy, as they include in detail a scor- 
ing system, and for want of time were not read in the Pea Sec- 
tion, but were sketched by the Committee chairman. 

In moving their approval there was also incorporated a sug- 
gestion that the Resolution Committee prepare a suitable reso- 
lution, expressing appreciation of the assistance rendered by 
Mr. Yohe and his assistants and recomming the adoption by 
the Resolutions Committee of a suitable resolution, asking all 
members to consider a personal responsibility in using and be- 
ccming familiar with the principles of the scoring system. The 
motion also included the adoption of the amendment as to sim- 
plification of sizes as approved by the Directors at their May 
meeting. _ (Signed) F. A. STARE. 


‘TENTATIVE GRADES FOR CANNED PEAS 


DEFINITION 
Canned peas are the vegetables prepared from the fresh, im- 
mature seed of the common or garden pea (Pisum Sativum) 
by shelling, winnowing, and thorough washing, with or without 
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grading as a size, with or without pre-cooking (blanching) and 
by the addition, before sterilization, of the necessary amount of 
vitable water, with or without salt and sugar, sterilized by heat, 
and preserved in hermetically sealed containers. 


TYPES OF CANNED PEAS 
Canned peas are of two types: 
(a) Early peas are peas of early maturing types. 


(b) Sugar peas, sweet peas are peas of later maturing types 
and/or having a natural sweet flavor. 


GRADES OF CANNED PEAS 


FANCY QUALITY (U. S. Grade A) CANNED PEAS are 
prepared from fresh, young, very tender peas of the same type; 
are uniform in color, and unless declared to be ungraded for 
size are uniform in size. They are surrounded by practically 
clear liquor, are practically free from skins, split (broken in 
two) peas and other defects, and possess a highly pleasing, 
fresh, young pea flavor and score not less than 90 points when 
scored under the grading system outlined herein. 


EXTRA STANDARD (or Choice) QUALITY (U. S. Grade B) 
CANNED PEAS are prepared from fresh peas of the same type, 
which are tender, are practically uniform in color, and unless 
declared to be ungraded for size are practically uniform in size. 
They are surrounded by reasonably clear liquor and are reason- 
ably free from skins, split (broken in two) peas and other 
defects, possess a fresh pea flavor, and score not less than _ 75, 


nor more than 89 points when scored according to the grading 
system outlined herein. 


STANDARD QUALITY (U. S. Grade C) CANNED PEAS 
are prepared from fresh peas of the same type, which are 
reasonably tender, are reasonably uniform in color, and unless 
declared to be ungraded for size are reasonably uniform in size. 
They are surrounded by liquor which may be roilly, are reason- 
ably free from skins, split (broken in two) peas and defects, 
have a good pea flavor, and score not less than 60 points nor 
more than 74 points when scored according to the grading sys- 
tem outlined herein. 


SUB-STANDARD QUALITY (Off-Grade) CANNED PEAS 
are canned peas which score less than 60 points when scored 
according to the grading system outlined herein, or which score 
in subdivision 4 in any of the descriptions of grading factors, 
except uniformity of size, color, and variety. 


PREREQUISITES TO GRADING 


CONDITION OF CONTAINER—Containers shall be sound, 
clean, and free from rust. If the containers are metal, they 


shall be free from serious dents and the ends shall be flat or 
concave. 


CONDITION OF PACKAGE AND LABELS—If cased, the 
canned peas shall be packed in clean, neat, unbroken containers. 
If labeled, the labels on the container and package shall be clean 
and neatly and securely affixed, and shall comply in all respects 
with the requirements of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

SIZE OF CONTAINERS—Where reference is made in these 
standards to the size of containers, the following outside dimen- 
sions are those of the so-called tin containers most commonly in 
use, and are used in interpreting these standards: 


Diameter (inches) Height (inches) 
(tall) 21% 4% 
0. 


3% 4% 

No. 10 6 7 
FILL—Cans of peas shall be filled to the maximum capacity 
consistent with the maintenance of quality. The head space, 
that is, the space between the under surface of the cover of 
the can and the surface of the peas, shall not be more than 
3%, inch from No. 1 and No. 2 size cans, or more than % inch 
for No. 10 size cans. When the head space for No. 1 size or 
No. 2 size cans exceeds % inch, or for No. 10 tins exceeds % 
inch, unless the drained net weight of peas is 7% ounces or 
more for No. 1 size cans, 13:5 or more ounces for No. 2 size 
cans, or 4 pounds 8 ounces, or more, for No. 10 size, the peas 
shall be classed as Sub-Standard or Off-Grade. (Note: No. 1 or 
No. 2 size cans having a head space in excess of % inch, or 
No. 10 size cans having a head space in excess of 1 inch, or 
any other size cans having excessive head space, may not be 
stored under the United States Warehouse Act.) A can of a 
size not mentioned shall yield a drained net weight which bears 
the same relation to the drained weight indicated for the can 
nearest in size as that existing between the capacities of the 
cans in question. 

_ Drained net weights of No. 1 and No. 2 size cans are deter- 
mined by emptying contents on a circular sieve 8 inches in 


‘ diameter and having 8 meshes to the inch, and permitting the 
peas to drain two minutes. Larger size cans are drained over 
a similar sieve 12 inches in diameter. 
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DETERMINING THE GRADES 


The grades of canned peas are determined by considering 
the following factors: Clearness of liquor; freedom from de- 
ficiencies; uniformity of size, variety, and color; flavor of peas 
and liquor; and tenderness. The relative importance of each 
factor has been expressed numerically. The maximum number 
of credits which may be given for each factor is: 


Clearness of liquor 15 
Freedom from deficiencies. 15 
Uniformity of size, type, and COlOY.............s0 10 
Flavor of peas and liquor 25 
Tenderness 35 


Total maximum score 


DETERMINING THE RATING OF EACH FACTOR 


The essential variations within each factor are so described 
that the value may be determined for each factor and expressed 
numerically. The numerical ranges within each factor are in- 
clusive as, for instance, 12-15 means from and including 12 to 15. 

I. CLEARNESS OF LIQUOR— 

(1) To be given a credit within the highest range, 14-15, 
for this factor, the liquor surrounding the peas must be prac- 
tically clear, that is, presenting not more than a slight cloudiness. 

(2) When the liquor possesses but a small amount of visible 
sediment, 11 to 13 points may be credited. 

(3) When the liquor is roilly with an accumulation of sedi- 
ment readily noticeable, or is slightly off-color, 8 to 10 points 
may be allowed. 

(4) A badly clouded liquor with considerable sediment or 
one which is badly off-color, merits only 1 to 7 points. 

II. FREEDOM FROM DEFICIENCIES—This factor has 
reference to the degree of freedom from objectionable substances 
such as thistles and other foreign materials, as well as from peas 
broken in two, skins of peas, and discolored peas. 

(1) Peas which are ‘practically free from the defects mes- 
tioned may be given a credit of 14 to 15 points. 

(2) From 11 to 18 points may be allowed if the peas are 
reasonably free from such defects. 

(3) When the defects are prominent, from 8 to 10 points 
may be credited. 

(4) Peas in which the defects are decidedly prominent are 
entitled to 1 to 7 points credit in this factor. 

III. UNIFORMITY OF SIZE, TYPE, AND COLOR—The 
various sizes of peas may be described as follows: No. 1 size 
peas are peas which will pass through a screen of 9/32 inch 
mesh. No. 2 size peas are peas which will pass-through a 
screen of 10/32 inch mesh, but not through a screen of 9/32 
inch mesh. No. 3 size peas are peas which will pass through 
a screen of 11/32 inch mesh but not through a screen of 10/32 
inch mesh. No. 4 size peas are peas which will pass through a 
screen of 12/32 inch mesh but not through a screen of 11/32 
inch mesh. No. 5 size peas are peas which will pass through a 
screen of 13/32 inch mesh but not through a screen of 12/32 
inch mesh. No. 6 size peas are peas which fail to pass through 
a screen of 13/32 inch mesh. 

A reasonable tolerance is permissible within the size to allow 
for slight and unavoidable increase in size due to processing. 


NOTE: If the peas are declared to be ungraded for size the 
rating for this factor shall be based on uniformity of color and 
trueness to type, and cognizance shall not be taken of uni- 
formity in size. 

(1) When the peas are uniform in size and color and possess 
true type characteristics, they may be rated 9 to 10 points. 

(2) When slightly lacking in such uniformity, 6 to 8 points 
may be credited. 

2 When irregular in size and/or variable in color with 
slight admixture of types, 3 to 5 points are justified. 

(4) When markedly irregular in size or if off-color, or if 
admixture of types is readily apparent, 1 to 2 points may be 


given. 

IV. FLAVOR OF PEAS AND LIQUOR—The quality of 
flavor of the peas and the liquor surrounding the peas shall be 
classified from the standpoint of palatability and aroma of 
the type: 

(1) When the peas possess a highly pleasing, fresh, young- 
pea flavor and aroma a credit within the range of 22 to 25 points 
may be allowed. 


_(2) When the or possess a fresh pea flavor, from 19 to 21 
points may be credited. 


(3) When the peas possess a good pea flavor, 16 to 18 points 
may be allowed. 


_(4) When peas and/or liquor possess an “off” flavor, 1 to 15 
points may be allowed. 


V. TENDERNESS— 


(1) Peas to merit a rating in the highest group, 31-35 points, 
must be very young and very tender. 
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(2) When the peas are less tender than those of the first 
group, a rating in the range of 28 to 30 points may be given. 

(3) When the peas have somewhat tough skins, are firm, 
mealy, or starchy, but are not hard, 25 to 27 points may be given. 

(4) When the peas are hard, exceptionally mealy, starchy 
or dry, 1 to 24 points may be given. 


SCORE SHEET FOR CANNED PEAS. 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Administration United States Warehouse Act 


LOT NUMBER | | 
CAN MARK | | 
CAN SIZE | is 
SIFTING 
VARIETY | 
| | | 
FACTOR Max.}| Points | | | | | 
Score | allowable | | | bg 
14-15 | 
I. Clearness of Liquor 15 11-13 
8-10 
1-7 
14-15 
II. Freedom from 11-13 
Deficiencies 15 8-10 
1-7 
| | 9-10 | | 
III. Uniformity of Size 10 | 6-18 | 
Color, Variety | 10 | 3-5 | 
| a | 
| | 22-25 | | | 
IV. Flavor | 25 | 19-21 | 
| 16-18 | | | 
V. Tenderness 35 28-30 | 
| 25-27 | | | 
1-24 a 
Graded by Date 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: We will now hear from Mr. E. F. 
Trego, Chairman of the Committee on Distribution Research. 


MR. TREGO: Dr. Alsberg. made a preliminary report on 
the work he was doing and on the further work that should be 
done, and a more definite report will be made later on. I believe 
that would cover the report, and I move its adoption. 

(Which motion was duly seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: Mr. Trego moves that we adopt 
what he said. All those in favor will signify by saying “Aye;” 
the contrary, “No.” The motion prevails. 

We will next hear from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Tomato Imports, Mr. Carl Scudder. 

(Here follows Mr. Scudder’s report, which will be found in 
the report of the Tomato Section on Tuesday morning.) 

R. SCUDDER: I move the adoption of the report. 

(Which motion was duly seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: You have heard the motion. All 
those in favor signify by saying “Aye;” the contrary, “No.” 
The “ayes” have it and the motion prevails. 

I will ask Mr. Gorrell to make the report for Mr. Griffith, 
who is Chairman of the Committee on Adjustment. 

MR. GORRELL: The Committee met on Tuesday after- 
noon of this week, and made recommendations to carry out in 
detail the resolution which was passed at the Atlantic City 
Convention requesting the division of the United States into 
certain regional districts and the appointment of a Committee 
in each of those districts to handle all requests for certificates 
of pro-rata deliveries, and the recommendations of that com- 
mittee have been presented to the incoming President of the 
Association and he will announce the appointment of those com- 
mittees. 

CHAIRMAN CANNON: Are there reports from any new 
Committees or from any Committees that have been appointed 
that have not reported? 

There not appearing to be any such, I will call on the Chair- 
man of the Tomato Products Section for his report. 

MR. SOUDER: The principal thing done at the Convention 
as the adoption of the report of Mr. Silver on Definitions and 
Standings. This was unanimously adopted. Mr. Gage B. Rod- 
man was elected Chairman for the ensuing year, and Mr. W. 
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Earle Withgott, President of the Tri-State Packers Association, 
was elected Secretary. 

At the meeting, which was a splendid meeting, stress was 
laid on Quality rather than Quantity, and Mr. Gaylord took up 
the matter of “Raw Stock Buying by United States Grades.” I 
believe that is all. ; 

CHAIRMAN CANNON: All the reports of these Sections 
are referred to the Board of Directors. 

We would now like to have a report from Mr. Karch, of the 
Beet and Pumpkin Section. 

(Mr. Karch was not present.) 

CHAIRMAN CANNON: May we hear from Mr. Erdrich, 
of the Kraut Section? 

(Mr. Erdrich was not present.) ; 

CHAIRMAN CANNON: Is Mr. Robert S. Thorne, Chair- 
man of the Pea Section, present? He appears to be absent. 

Is Dr. Moulton of the Meat Canners Section present? 

(Dr. Moulton did not reply.) 

MR. GORRELL: A resolution of the Meat Section was pre- 
sented to me which will go to the Board of Directors imme- 


diately after the adjournment of this meeting, and I think that 
is what he would report. 


CHAIRMAN CANNON: Is Mr. Baxter of the Corn Section 
present to present his report? 

MR. GORRELL: Mr. Black was to make that report. I 
called him up and he said he would be out of town. I know 
that Mr. Black had the report. 

CHAIRMAN CANNON: We will hear from Mr. Harold K. 
Royal, Chairman of the Fruit Section. 

MR. ROYAL: The Fruit Section meeting was very interest- 
ing and it was unusually well attended. There was a Committee 
representing the Wholesale Grocers in regard to swell allowance 
on fruits and a Committee was appointed to meet with the dis- 
tributors consisting of Mr. William R. Roach, Chairman, Mr. 
Burns, and Mr. Wilder. 

The new officers of the Section are: Chairman, Mr. C. E. 
Hume of San Francisco; and Secretary, Mr. Lum of New York. 

CHAIRMAN CANNON: Now we come to the installation of 
our new President. But before doing so, I wish to take just a 
moment to thank most heartily every member of this Board 
of Directors, the Finance Committee, and the Chairmen of the 
Sections, and every employee from janitor up to our worthy 
Secretary, Mr. Gorrell. And especially would I like to take 
this occasion to thank the Chairman of our Finance Committee, 
Mr. Elmer Chase, whose advice and counsel I feel I could hardly 
have gotten along without. If my administration has been any- 
thing at all it has been only accomplished through the loyal and 
intelligent and able support given me by those who were not 
only my officers but my friends. It has been the happiest busi- 
ness year of my life. I have made acquaintances, and I hope 
friends that will be lifelong, and I go out of office with nothing 
but the kindest feeling towards every man that I came in 
contact with. It is the custom of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, a precedent which has been followed regularly, to have 
the President act for only one year. This custom was only 
broken once during the War when our very able President, 
Mr. Burden, served for two years, as I understand. This is a 
splendid system, and I think it has worked out well. It gives 
new blood to the Association and a wide spreading of interest. 

At the last election on Monday your Nominating Committee 
—and by the way there could not be a more democratic method 
of electing your officers than you have for the Nominating 
Committee appointed consisted of not less than forty men 
representing every state in the industry. They brought in their 
report and you elected unanimously the incoming President. 
I think the Association is to be congratulated on the selection 
made. He is one of the so-called young men in the industry— 
only young in age and in appearance, but not in experience. 
He was born in 1880 and attended the public schools, and then, 
characteristic of his desire to serve, he almost had to run away 
from home to join the Army for our Spanish-American War. 
Upon an honorable discharge from that service he engaged in 
the canning business, which he has pursued continuously for 
twenty-five years. I know of no man who understands the 
business better and who has a higher regard for the best 
interests of his own concern as well as for the better interests 
of canning generally. He is a quality man and has absolutely 
stood for Quality and talked and packed Quality. I eat his 
goods. I don’t know where we could have gotten or you could 
have gotten a stronger and better fitted man than Ben Nott. 

I want to say to you, Ben, old fellow, that you are going 
to have a wonderful year. You will have responsibilities and 
great demands will be made on your time and energy, but you 
will be repaid a thousand times, and I can only wish for you the 
wonderfully loyal and happy support that has been given to me 
by everybody, and I pledge you my own. (Applause.) 
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MR. DAN F. GERBER: I just want to say that Michigan 
is proud of the new President, and we know that the National 
Association has made a very wise choice in choosing you, Mr. 
Nott, for its pilot for the coming year, and the gavel which we 
give you is only a meager expression of the high regard we all 
have for you. 

MR. LUM: Speaking for New York State, I would like to 
say that I was speaking with two of our very well-known can- 
ners and who were more intimately acquainted with you than I 
was at that time, and both of these men said: “He is a wonder- 
ful man,” and I wish to say that for New York State. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT NOTT: Thank you. It is pretty 
hard, pretty difficult to say very much after such an introduc- 
tion as that—it kind of takes me off my feet. I appreciate, 
however, the very high honor conferred upon me. Whether 
you have chosen wisely or not, remains to be seen. I appreciate 
and realize that it is going to be difficult for anyone to follow 
Mr. Cannon. However, I will do my best. I wish to say, before 
ens any committees, that I recognize Mr. Elmer E. 
Chase. 


‘THE PRESENTATION 


MR. CHASE: Mr. President and Mr. Cannon: The Reso- 
lutions Committee have expressed to you in much more fitting 
terms than I could their appreciation of this Association for 
the services that you have rendered during the past year. As 
you have stated, you have formed new friendships that we hope 
will continue through life, and they will. 


I know very much the way you are feeling at the present 
moment, when you are severing in a fashion those intimate 
relationships that have been so precious to you during your 
administration. We have become very fond of you, although 
we thought we knew you before. Your self-sacrifice, your devo- 
tion to your duties has deeply impressed all of us and you may 
well be proud of the splendid administration that you have 
given this Association during the past year. We have been 
informed that you now feel that you have a little more leisure 
on your hands and that you have the idea of taking up golf; in 
fact, I have been told you have already taken some lessons and 
have great ambitions along that line. 


We are quite solicitous about you, Harry, and I wonder if 
you fully realize all of the risks and hazards that you are tak- 
ing in trying to play this game. It has taken many men away 
from home who ought to have remained there to have cut the 
lawn or who should have attended to the baby. I have seen 
big, strong, vigorous men step up to the first tee with all the 
confidence and ambition in the world, and I have seen those 
same individuals come off the 18th green hopelessly worried and 
unable to look their friends in the eye and totally dippy. There 
is a question in my mind whether you should have gone into 
this. However, now that you have taken the step, I know that 
there is no hope for you—you will continue on. 


You know there is one good thing that can be said about it: 
I know of no friendships that have ever been permanently 
broken on the golf course, but I have seen friends start out 
apparently with every confidence in each other, coming back 
back on a friendly basis again. 

There is another thing—and there will not be anything per- 
sonal in my remarks—but I have known men who, if they had 
acquired the same ability in playing the game that they had in 
cussing, they would hold the World’s Record. 

With the hope that your friends have had—that you may 
get over ali of these hazards and may not be subjected to any 
more trials and tribulations than seem to come to all of us—we 
have desired that you might be as well fitted as possible io go 
through with this game, which we know you are going to do. 

The other day perhaps some of you noticed an item in the 
paper regarding an incident that occurred in Czecho-Slovakia, I 
think it was, where some women returning from church saw a 
man on the roof of a house putting up some wires to be con- 
nected with his radio. They attacked him with stones and clubs 
and nearly killed him. When brought before the magistrate 
their defense was that this was an instrument of the devil and 
they were justified. 

Now, Harry, we are going to present you with a few of those 
instruments. We hope there is a sufficient assortment. We do 
not suppose you will ever be able to use correctly one-half of 
these clubs, but when you get disgusted with one do not give it 
away, but put it away somewhere, because you will need it, and 
take another one. These are given to you with our deepest 
affection, and I know that you will prize them though you may 


never learn to play the game. (Presents bag of fine, matched 
golf clubs.) 
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MR. CANNON: I am not going to attempt to tell you my 
deep gratitude. I am going to say this: that if I can be given 
the backing and support in my golf that I have for the last year 
from you all, I would not hesitate to challenge Bobby Jones. My 
little experience in golf has been rather an individual affair, 
that you have to fight out with your own conscience. I hope 
that with this set of clubs I may be able to improve my game 
sufficiently to make myself worthy of challenging any one or all 


of my friends. Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT NOTT: I wish to announce the appointment 
of the standing committees, and I will read them as rapidly as 
possible, knowing that lot of us are anxious to get away. 

The Finance Committee has to be elected and has to receive 
the approval of the Convention. I will entertain a motion as 
to this Committee being satisfactory. 

MR. CANNON: I so move. 

(Which motion was duly seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN NOTT: You have heard the motion. All 
those in favor will say “Aye;” the contrary, “No.” The “ayes” 
have it and the motion prevails. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 1928 


ADJUSTMENT COMMITTEE 


New England States 
John L. Baxter, Brunswick, 
Me., Chairman. 
Henry B. Bird, Rockford, Me. 
C. L. Keene, West Poland, Me. 
Maryland, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania 
W. Earle Withgott, Easton, 
Md., Chairman. 
F. Hall Wrightson, Easton, 


Md. 
E. P. Nicholson, Milton, Del. 
Illinsis Iowa, Nebraska and 
_ Ozark Territory 
C. J. Mitchell, Eureka, IIl., 
Chairman 
C. O. Dawson, Blair, Neb. 
Roy Nelson, Crane, Mo. 
Utah, Montana, Colorado and 
Idaho 
H. L. Herrington, Ogden, 
Utah, Chairman 
K. K. Mayer, Brighton, Col. 
Richard Stringham, Woods 
Cross, Utah. 


New York 
N. J. Griffith, Utica, N. Y., 
Chairman 


Lawrence Meulendyke, Roches- 
ter, N. Y 


Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee and 
Kentucky 
W. W. Wilder, Clyde, O., 
Chairman 
J. J. Rogers, Pendleton, Ind. 
James Stoops, Van Wert, O. 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota 

C. A. Yunker, Markesan, 
Mich., Chairman. 

F. W. Douthitt, Ortonville, 
Minn. 

Royal F. Clark, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 

Other Regional Boards to be 
hereafter appointed. 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


San Francisco, 

al. 

Henry Burden, Cazenovia, 


H. L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 
Elmer E. Chase, San Jose, Cal. 
Royal F, Clark, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 
E. B. Cosgrove, LeSueur, Minn. 
Richard Dickinson, Eureka, III. 
C. Dorrance, Camden, 
Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 
Frank E. Gorrell, Dist. of Col. 
F. A. Harding, Watertown, 
Mass. 


R. W. Hemingway, Syracuse, 
N. 


Philip Larmon, Chicago, 

H. E. MacConaughey, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Miskemen, Hoopeston, 

James Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 

B. C. Nott, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

N. Shriver, Westminster, 


H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, 
Md. 


E. S. Thorne, Geneva, N. Y. 
E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, III. 


L. E. Wood, San Francisco, Cal. 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Henry Burden, Cazenovia, 


H. L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 
Elmer E. Chase, San Jose, Cal. 
Royal F. Clark, Beaver Dam, 


Wis. 
Charles S. Crary, Streator, IIl. 
Richard Dickinson, Eureka, Ill. 
James Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 


W. R. Roach, Grand Rapids, 
Mich 


L. A. Sears, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Walter J. Sears, Chillicothe, O. 

Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, 

E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, III. 

Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 
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QUALITY ADVERTISING 
Royal F. Clark, Chairman, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


H. L. Herrington, Ogden, 
Utah 


James Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 


CONFERENCE WITH DISTRIBUTORS 
Royal F. Clark, Chairman, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


R, M. Barthold, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
Elmer E. Chase, San Jose, Cal. 
E. B. Cosgrove, LeSueur,Minn. 
Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 


H. McCartney, Chillicothe, O. 


J. N. Numsen, Baltimore, Md. 
L. A. Sears, G. Rapids, Mich. 
E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, Il. 
James Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 


F. A. Wilder, Santa Clara, Cal. 
CO-OPERATION WITH BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 
Royal F. Clark, Chairman, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Jno. L. Baxter, Brunswick, Me. 
Elmer E. Chase, San Jose, Cal. 


Richard Dickinson, Eureka, Ill. 
E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, Il. 


W. W. Wilder, Clyde, Ohio. 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS 
F. A. Stare, Chairman, Columbus, Wis. 


John L. Baxter,Brunswick,Me. 
G. H. Bradt, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
Daniel Campbell, So. Belling- 
ham, Wash. 
E. B. Cosgrove, LeSueur, Minn. 
C. O. Dawson, Blair, Neb. 
Alfred W. Eames, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
G. R. Garretson, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. Gellerson, San Francisco, 


al. 

D. F. Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 

L. T. Hallett, Rochester, N. Y. 

Grand Rapids, 
ich. 


H. L. Herrington, Ogden, 
Utah 


ah. 
S. pA Hornstcin, Wilmington, 
al. 
Ralph Kemp, Frankfort, Ind. 
Roy Nelson, Crane, Mo. 
W. R. Olney, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wm. Silver, Aberdeen, Md. 
John §S. Souder, Greenfield, 
Ind. 
Walter Trego, Hoopeston, Ill. 
J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
F. A. Wilder, Santa Clara, Cal. 
F. Hall Wrightson, 
Easton, Md. 


COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
L. E. Wood, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 


Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 
H. L. Herrington, Ogden, 
Utah. 


James Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 
E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, II]. 


EXECUTIVE 
R. I. Bentley, Chairman, San Francisco, Cal. 


Arthur C. Dorrance, Camden, 
N. J 


Philip Larmon, Chicago, Ill. 
Miskimen, Hoopeston, 


Jos. N. Shriver Westminster, 
E. S. “Thorne, Geneva, N. Y. 


FINANCE 
H. L. Cannon, Chairman, Bridgeville, Del. 


Harry Burden, Cazenovia, 


Elmer E. Chase, San Jose, Cal. 

Royal F. Clark, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 

E. B. Cosgrove, LeSueur, 
Minn. 

Bichard Dickinson, Eureka, IIl. 

Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 

F. A. Harding, Watertown, 
Mass. 


R. Hemingway, Auburn, 


H. E. MacConaughey, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

James Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 

B. C. Nott, Grand Rapids,Mich. 

Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, 

E. F. Trego, Hoopeston, III. 

L. E. Wood, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Elmer E. Chase, Jr., Chairman, San Jose, Cal. 


John L. Baxter, 
Me. 

W. I. Berg, Onalaska, Wis. 

F. B. DeMotte, Warrensburg, 


Til. 

Richard Dickinson, Jr., 
Eureka, 

Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 


Brunswick, 


Mayhall, Jr., Edinburg, 


nd. 

Preston McKinney, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

L. H. Risser, Milford, Ill. 

J. J. Rogers, Pendleton, Ind. 

Wm. Silver, Aberdeen, Md. 

J. O. Holt, Eugene, Ore. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
Richard Dickinson, Chairman, Eureka, Il. 


H. A. Baker, Chicago, Ill 
John L. Baxter, Brunswick, 


Me. 
R. I. Bentley, San Francisco, 


Cal. 

F. C. Blanck, U. S. Bureau of 
Chem., Washington, D. C. 
H. L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 
Elmer E. Chase, San Jose, Cal. 

J. D. Dole, Honolulu, T. H. 


Wm. H. Harrison, Chicago, fll. 

C. S. Jones, Peoria, III. 

K. F. Kellerman, U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Indus., Wash., D. C. 

Wm. McEwing, South Haven, 
Mich. 

ie L. Monnet, Santa Clara, 


Cal. 
R. Polk, Jr. Haines City, Fla. 
E. S. Thorne, Geneva, N. Y 


Arthur C. Dorrance, Camden, N. J. 
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SEED CONTRACTS 
Lawrence Meulendyke, Chairman, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. L. Baxter, Brunswick, Me. R. F. Clark, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF CONTAINERS 
F. A. Wilder, Chairman, Santa Clara, Cal. 
D. F. Gerber, Fremont, Mich. J. N. Numsen, Baltimore, Md. 


me S. Argall, Marshalltown, R. S. Thorne, Geneva, N. Y 
owa. 


STANDARDIZATION OF TIN PLATE FOR 
CANNERS’ CANS 
W. R. Roach, Chairman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. P. Baxter, Jr., Brunswick E. F. Kohman, Wash., D. C. 
Me. A. E. White, Ann Harbor, 
W. B. Durant, Boston, Mass. Mich. 
TOMATO IMPORTS 
Carl Scudder, Chairman, Windfall, Ind. 
B. R. Hart, San Francisco, Cal. Roy Nelson, Crane, Mo. 
H. L. Herrington, Ogden Utah. H. L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 


CHAIRMAN NOTT: That concludes the announcement of 
the Committees. 


If there is any other business to come before the 1928 Con- 
vention, we would like to take care of it right now, otherwise 
the hour is getting late, and some of you may want to go, and 
we have to call a meeting of the Board of Directors, and would 
like to have you all remain and anyone else who may be inter- 
ested to stay. 

I now declare the 1928 Convention adjourned. 

(Whereupon the Convention adjourned.) 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 27, 1928 


HE Board of Directors of the National Canners Associa- 
tion held a meeting at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
Friday morning, January 27, 1928, at 11 o’clock, President 

B. C. Nott presiding. 
The following Directors were present: 
Frank A. Wilder R. M. Barthold, representing 
Mark Hutchinson Alfred U. Eames 


C. O. Dawson Dan F. Gerber 
H. A. Orr George R. Kelley 
E. P. Knouse E. B. Maling 

H. D. Olson E. G. McDougall 
W. J. Parker W. B. Stokely 
H. C. Sorensen James Stoops 

J. A. Killian Ralph Brown 
Marcus L. Urann E. G. Cover 

F. T.. Clark Harry Imwold 
Sid R. Clift Howard M. Lum 
Allan Cutler Pert Powers 
Frank W. Douthitt L. H. Risser 
Ralph I. Dulany F. M. Stevens 


The Treasurer furnished the Board of Directors with informa- 
tion on the unpaid dues of 1925, 1926, and 1927, as requested by 
the Board of Directors at its meeting on January 23, 1928. 

Harry L. Cannon, Chairman of the Finance Committee, read 
a report which outlined the probable receipts of the National 
Canners Association from membership dues during the year 1928. 
As Chairman of the Administrative Council, he presented the 


following recommendation regarding the rate of dues for 1928: 


The Administrative Council recommends to the Board 
of Directors that the rate of 1928 membership dues on 
seasonal products be fixed at one-third of a cent per 
case, and on non-seasonal products at one-eighth of a 
cent per case. 


On motion of E. G. Cover, seconded by C. O. Dawson, the rate 
of dues on seasonal products for 1928 was fixed at one-third of 
a cent per case, and on non-seasonal products at one-eighth of a 
cent per case. 


‘On motion of Ralph O. Dulany, seconded by Dan F. Gerber, 
the Board of Directors unanimously voted to establish a Meat 
Section of the National Canners Association. The meat canners, 
members of the National Canners Association, had already or- 
ganized with the election of L. M. Tolman, Chairman, and 
C. Robert Moulton, Secretary. 

The resignations of F. A. Harding and R. M. Barthold as 
Directors were accepted and William B. Durant and Alfred W. 
Eames were elected to fill the vacancies. 

Adjourned. 
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BEET AND PUMPKIN SECTION 


TUESDAY MORNING, JAN. 24, 9:30 A. M. 
PRIVATE DINING Room 1, STEVENS HOTEL 


Mc. Charles H. Karch presiding. 


CHAIRMAN KARCH: During the past two or three years 
there has been more or less discussion concerning the advisa- 
bility of eliminating No. 3 tins in favor of No. 2%, this dis- 
cussion not being confined only to the packing of beets but to 
the packing of various items in the fruit line. Of course, here 
in the Beet Section we are interested primarily in this one item. 
Mr. Moore of the New York Canners has kindly consented to 
give us an address on this topic. I am sure we will all be 
interested in this. 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE No. 3 CAN 
By JAMES MOooRE 
Snider Packing Corporation 


UNNING back a little bit, I think it was in 1923 that we 

made the first radical shift from the use of the No. 8 tin. 

I am speaking now for my company, and I think my 
friends from New York State will say that the same thing was 
true practically for the entire industry in the State; in ’23 and 
724 we commenced to shift over. In that year we decided to 
abandon, as far as practicable, the use of the No. 3 can for 
pumpkin and squash and beet. We are still packing a little 
sauer kraut in No. 3 tins. I tried to convince our sales organ- 
ization the other day that they had better quit. I found that 
they had the same objection, and the same sound objection that 
many of you would have to abandoning the use of the No. 8 tin, 
and that is that there were certain distributors, particularly in 
New England, who wanted the No. 3 tin. 


JAMES MOORE 


When all is said and done, we haven’t yet reached the point 
that we can step over the head of our customer, be he wholesale 
grocer or direct buyer, and guide ourselves alone by the needs 
of the consumer. I am sure the distributor would agree with 
me it would be ideal if we could do it, but the distributor isn’t 
ready to do it, for he interprets the needs of the consumer 
different from the way we interpret them, so in our shift from 
the No. 3 tin to the 2% tin we have still one weak spot—we 
have two, as a matter of fact. One is in sauer kraut. Of a 
pack of approximately 200,000 cases of all sizes, we distributed 
last year between four and five thousand cases of sauer kraut 
in the No. 3 tins under: our own label. 


I might say as far, as our brand distribution is concerned, 
we found very little objection to the use of the 2% package as 
compared to the three, when we made the change. That little 
objection was concentrated in a few buyers, distributors of the 
olden type, who know their own wishes, know or feel they know 
the wants of the consumer and simply insisted upon a No. 3 
package. And we did what I am inclined to think that every- 
one in this room would do if you had a customer who had been 
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a customer for many years, and that customer could not be per- 
suaded as to the economic soundness of the change from a No. 3 
to a 2%, we would continue to furnish the three. 

Now, that is the exact situation as it stands with us. The 
other exception that we have in the use of the No. 3 tin was 
for exactly the same reason—a reason, however, that would not 
have the same influence, I think, in the Middle West, and that 
is on tomatoes. The Tri-State, as you know, still pack their 
heaviest tonnage in the No. 8 package. I think I might go a 
little further and say that if it were not for the Tri-State and 
their pack of tomatoes in the No. 8 tin that there would be no 
No. 3 tin, and we would have no such problem. 

I wish I could review the matter and say with the certainty 
that possibly the subject deserves that the consumers’ require- 
ments are better satisfied by a 2% can than a No. 3 can. We 
can’t do it; we have absolutely no data on that subject. We 
have our impressions; we have in a general way the feeling 
that the drift throughout the country is towards smaller pur- 
chases of any one item of food, and a greater variety on the 
table; that where in the olden days a single vegetable was suf- 
ficient for the ordinary table, today it may be a single vegetable 
and a green salad; it may be two vegetables. I think you will 
all say that the drift is towards greater variety and smaller 
quantity per capita. 

That. would indicate that the drift, then, is towards the 
smaller package for canned foods, and that directing our de- 
velopment along the line of the smaller package is sounder than 
trying to push the larger package, because the larger package 
was the standard of those days when there was less variety 
and possibly in many localities larger families. So it, I think, 
can be safely assumed that the trend is towards the smaller 
package; that the presumption is that the 2% package is a 
little sounder from an economic viewpoint than the No. 3 
package. 

That, however, to us as canners at this time is a secondary 
consideration. Actually, we are in business, we are in business 
to get out of that business as riper sd a fair return as possible. 
Expediency, provided it does not violate any economic principle, 
will probably control our packing program; it will control ours 
and I believe it will control the packing program of every man 
in this room. 


It seems to be the law of business that the strong survives 
and the weak goes to the wall. The No. can and the No. 2% 
can come very close together in appearance on the shelf. There 
is, I think, approximately a 10 per cent variance in the contents. 
I am simply speaking in approximate volume; but as far as the 
human eye is concerned, the untrained eye, the consumer’s eye, 
there is practically no difference between the 2% package and 
the No. 2 package. There are at least ten times as many 2% 
packages of canned foods sold in the United States today as 
No. 3 packages of canned foods. It seems almost inevitable 
that the No. 2%, being the strong package from the standpoint 
of lower cost, permitting greater sales effort, being the domi- 
nant package in volume of distribution, will ultimately displace 
the No. 3 package. That has been the trend. It has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as we would like towards the elimination of 
the weak package, but it is progressing steadily towards the 
elimination of the No. 3. 

Now, I am not going to say to you what the Department of 
Commerce would say, that there is a burden on the consuming 
publicif we have two packages while we ought to have only one. 
If the two packages are filling approximately the same pur- 
pose, those two packages had better be eliminated and one sub- 
stituted; that there is an actual waste, there is a burdening 
of the grocer’s shelf space, there is a burdening of our factory 
space, there is a shift of our lines, there is additional cost in 
packing both No. 24’s and 3’s which would not exist if we pack 
either one of the two. 

Now, on the subject of expediency, speaking exactly as I 
have spoken to our own organization when I have discussed it, 
and I have spoken with the figures before me, I have been un- 
able to find that we ever obtain for the goods in relatively 
small volume that we have packed in No. 3’s since we adopted 
the 2% a price that was commensurate with the increased cost. 
In some instances we have sold the No. 3 package at exactly 
the same price as the 24%. Where we have been able to obtain 
a higher price we have found that our customer was handi- 
capped in competition with other distributors who were dis- 
tributing the 2% and failed to move his goods in the customary 
volume. We have had them come back to us and say bluntly, 
“T have got to have the same price on my tomatoes as the other 
distributors in my locality.” Why not take the same package? 
You can’t always convince them; you can a good deal of the 
time, and in some instances—I think in many instances—we 
have felt that it was not worth the effort to try to convince 
them. But you can’t say that to all of your trade. When a 
man has a good customer, a distributor who is really trying to 
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perform his function in the handling of canned foods, just as 
you are trying to do your job in the producing of canned foods, 
you can’t override his judgment arbitrarily and profit by it. 
You are going to lose, and we don’t want to lose, either in good- 
will or in business. 

But I am wondering if there is not in the very facts of the 
case material for you to educate your own customers towards 
the use of the package which must ultimately dominate in the 
distribution of quantities of canned foods. If there are ten 
times as many 2% cans being distributed as 3s, if their appear- 
ance is so nearly alike that the consumer will hardly detect the 
difference and consequently will insist on buying at the same 
price or will discriminate against the higher, it is inevitable 
that the No. 2% will win. If you are having trouble in con- 
vincing your customers that the No. 2% can is sounder from 
an economic viewpoint, why not try a little different angle? 
The subject came up the other day in our organization in con- 
nection with the type of beets, of whole beets we class as garden 
beets, the largest type of whole beets that we pack; the sug- 
gestion was that we could increase our volume if we would put 
on a No. 8 package and thereby use those large whole beets to 
better advantage than we would by slicing. 


I think that is unquestionably one of the problems of the 
industry. Our sales of that class of beets have fallen off very 
substantially. When we slice them we get much less out of 
them than when we sell them whole. The query came up as 
to how to handle it. The suggestion was made to put them in 
No. 3 cans, and sell that No. 3 can at the same price we would 
a No. 2%. I took out my pencil and did a little figuring on it. 
My conclusions, in rough, were this: That if that beet that we 
were trying to sell, our large whole beet, was costing us fifteen 
dollars a ton, that I could better put in that No. 2% can a beet 
that would cost us twenty-two dollars a ton and sell it at the 
same price than I could to put the fifteen-dollar beet in a No. 3 
tin and try to get additional good will by selling that at the 
same price as the No. 2%. Do I make myself clear? 

I wonder if, assuming that you are not able to get very much 
more for a No 3 package than a 24—and if you are it is because 
you are fortunate in your customer relations, because it is not 
generally true in the trade and it will not be permanently true 
with any branch of the industry—if you are not able to get 
any more, couldn’t you convince your customer that he had 
better take the No. 2% package with a 25 per cent better 
quality of raw material and distribute that to his trade, obtain- 
ing customer good will, rather than trying to give the customer 
10 per cent more of the ordinary quality raw material at the 
— price as he would by selling a No. 3 package in place of 
a 
_ I know one class of distributors that would just say “yes” 
immediately, and that is the class of distributors that really 
study marketing and distribution. You wouldn’t find a chain 
store that would have any question on the subject. They would 
say, “I would infinitely prefer to sell a beet 15 count and up in 
a 2% tin than to sell a beet 10 count and up in a No. 8 tin at 
the same price. I will get a far better return.” 


My analysis of counts is probably not right; my analysis 
of costs would be approximately correct. In other words, you 
can put in 25 per cent more in quality of raw material, in cost 
of raw material, in a 2% can in preference to selling a No. 3 
can with your lower quality material at the same price of a 
No. 2%. If you have got to sell your No. 3 can at the price of 
my 2%—~you will excuse the personal, because I am speaking 
of the people who are using the No. 244—if you must sell your 
No. 3 in price competition with No. 2% and are making satis- 
factory returns at the price at which you have to sell, you have 
got a tremendous leverage if you will just improve the quality 
of the raw material that goes into that can 25 per cent and go 
out and sell that instead of taking your loss on the No. 3 pack- 
age. You are then only taking your loss on the material, and 
25 per cent of the raw material will be practically the equiva- 
lent of 7 cents a dozen, which I think is a fair average higher 
cost for the No. 3 package as compared with the No. 2%. AmI 
about right on that? About 7 cents on the medium raw ma- 
terial cost item. When you get in the higher cost items there 
can be no argument. And in the higher cost raw material 
items there are no No. 3 packages being distributed in volume, 
a very few fancy tomatoes packed in No. 3s for buyers, but 
there is a great mass of No. 3 tomatoes that are being packed 
with the standard tomatoes of the South, low-cost raw material, 
lowest possible cost raw material. It is the low-cost items 
where the variance is not as great that are still delivered in 
the No. 8 package. 

Now, I would like to get through just that one thought, be- 
cause it represents and is, frankly, the policy that we would 
pursue rather than go back to the use of a No. 3 can. I would 
rather give to thé consumer in better quality that additional 
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cost than to go back to a package that I considered economically 
unsound. | 


Now, we are here to serve as canners. We would love to 
serve the consumer. We know that the consumer would be 
much better pleased to get 125 per cent of value in the material 
that she gets from the can, rather than to get a 10 per cent in- 
crease in quantity of material that may not entirely meet her 
approval. You will all agree to that. We will all agree that 
we do not directly serve the consumer, and that expediency 
dictates that we must deal with the distributor. 

If you were all selling under your own labels, if you had 
just the decision to make, I would be urging you to shift over 
from a No. 3 package to a 24%. I am not in a position to do it. 
I can only say to you that as far as New York State is con- 
cerned that the shift there from the No. 3 to the No. 2% pack- 
age is practically complete, and I will leave it to you to say as 
to whether New York State has apparently suffered very 
greatly by making that change. It required patience, it re- 
quired some explanation, required contacts, but after all the 
distributors of this country know that two packages that are 
alike in appearance and one costs from a half cent to a cent and 
a half more per package than the other will not live perma- 
nently, that the higher cost item must ultimately drop out, be- 
cause the closeness of appearance of the two packages will 
force their retail price to be exactly even. 


I think you should study the problem. Try your best to work 
it out, so that it may consistently with your own production 
result in an increase every year in the No. 2% package as 
compared with the No. 3. If you have difficulty in putting it 
over, just try my suggestion: Figure out your cost closely and 
just put the saving that would result from the packing of your 
product in the No. 2% can, every penny of that saving, in the 
increased quality of the raw material that goes in the No. 2% 
can, and see if you do not have a package that is in a higher 
price class than your original No. 3, both as far as the distrib- 
utor’s judgment is concerned, and emphatically as far as the 
consumer is concerned. 


I want to say it has given me great pleasure to visit with 
you. It would give me equally great pleasure, if there is a mo- 
ment of time for it, if you would ask me any questions that 
occur to you in connection with this subject of 2%4’s and 3’s. 

I take it that Wisconsin today, from the questionnaires that 
were sent out by your chairman, which were answered very 
fully, Wisconsin today is packing a large proportion of its beets, 
insofar as they are in the large can in the No. 3, rather than 
the No. 2%. That was the conclusion I think we were forced 
to reach. There is, however, I would say at least one-half of 
the beet canners of the State that are packing both. I think 
there was one that was using only 2%4’s. Am TI right? 


CHAIRMAN KARCH: One using only 2's. 


MR. MOORE: One using 2%s exclusively. In our own 
state, so far as I know, in the beet business there is nobody 
using 3s. Am I wrong on that, George? Do you know? 


MR. GEORGE A. BURNHAM: I think that is right. I do. 

MR. MOORE: I remember two years ago we had an extraor- 
dinarily heavy beet crop down in Fairmount, Ind., and our sales 
organization told us we were going to have a big surplus to 
sell of large size beets, cuts and sliced, and we ought to pack 
part of it in No. 3s because we couldn’t sell any 2's. 

I saw the last of those No. 3s. Our No. 2% surplus was 
all sold before the next pack came around, and sold at full prices. 
We sold the No. 3s away below price, below the level of the 
No. 2%s. There will not be any more packing, as far as we 
are concerned, of surplus stocks in No. 3s with any feeling that 
there is a greater demand for No. 8s than there is for No. 2%s. 
The demand may exist, and there is nothing in our experience 
that would indicate it does not exist in the Central West or West, 
because our sales efforts were really in the East, our contact 
with the trade was really there, and I think our prices were 
sufficiently high so that we could not compete with the equal 
quality products that were coming from Wisconsin that year, 
so that we had to sell them in the East. We sold those No. 3s 
at the average of the No. 2%s. We sold our 2%s on the open 
market without the possession of any brand distribution, any- 
thing like that. As far as our surplus stocks are concerned, 
you never need be afraid of our organization coming in competi- 
tion with you in the No. 3 package as against the No. 2%. 
It will be the property of those who are now using the 3s, be- 
cause we have not been able to convince ourselves that there 
can be any advantage gained by us in packing any beets in the 
No. 3 package. 

I thank you very much. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now be favored with an address 
by George A. Burnham, of Newark, N. Y., on the subject of 
“Simplification of Counts in Canned Beets.” 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF COUNTS IN CANNED BEETS 
By GEORGE A. BURNHAM 
Edgett-Burnham Company, Newark, N. Y. 


TANDARDIZATION of all manufacturing is recommended 
S by no less a personage than Secretary Hoover. 

The term standardization, we believe, means simplifi- 
cation of methods so that production costs will be lowered and 
the consumer able to purchase at a more advantageous price. 

If the canner of beets is producing more grades, counts or 
sizes, whichever you wish to call it, than is necessary to supply 
the consumer with a proper variety of canned beets, then he is 
not packing as economically as he might. We believe the 
greater the number of sizes the smaller the volume, and the 
smaller the volume, the higher the overhead. 

It would seem that the beet canners have been making an 
unnecessary number of sizes. From the best information ob- 
tainable we learn that the following sizes in No. 2 cans are 
being packed at the present time: 100 over, 75 over, 50 over, 
40 over, 30 over, 25 over, 20 over, 15 over, 12 over, 10 over, 
6 over and cuts. With the cuts this makes twelve sizes. Not 
all canners have all these sizes, and probably not any one con- 
cern has, but it is quite likely that most of us are making too 
many. 

An unnecessary number of sizes means a smaller volume of 
production, plus more warehouse space and expense, and doubt- 
less the necessity of an additional supply of labels. 


At first thought it would seem simply enough to say that 
we could arbitrarily reduce the sizes, say to a total of six in- 
stead of twelve, but it will not be so easy. First, we shall have 
to have the approval of the canners themselves in such a move, 
and should such a plan appeal to the canners, it would be nec- 
essary to have the co-operation of the buyers who have an 
established business on certain sizes for their private label. 

have no recommendation to make, but this meeting may 
think best to have the Chairman appoint a committee to study 
this matter and report at our next meeting. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Burnham. 

Next on our program is an address by Professor A. T. Erwin, 
of the State College at Ames, Iowa, on the subject of “Pumpkin 
and Squash Varieties.” 


PUMPKINS AND SQUASHES: WHICH ARE THEY? 
By A. T. ERWIN 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 


HICH are pumpkins and which are squash, is a much- 

debated question among gardeners and others interested 

in this line of production. The literature on this sub- 
ject has become greatly confused on account of the fact that an 
effort was made to define these two groups according to the 
place where grown or their use rather than upon certain botan- 
ical characters. Sturtevant, a leading authority, suggests that 
the varieties grown in the garden are squashes, while the 
pumpkins are grown in the field. Other authorities suggest 
that the kind used for human food are squash, while the pump- 
kins are the stock food. You canners would hardly be ready 
to accept the latter definition. 

A simple clear-cut line of demarcation between the pump- 
kins and squashes is made by the character of the fruit stalk. 
The squashes have a soft, spongy fruit stalk, which is swollen 
more or less towards the base. The stem yields readily to the 
thumb nail. Herewith we have appended an illustration of a 
squash stem. The Hubbard is a good example of the squash 
family. 

The pumpkins have a hard woody fruit stalk. When ma- 
tured it does not yield to the thumb nail. The stalk is dis- 
tinctly ridged and furrowed. The Connecticut Field and the 
Large Cheese have the typical pumpkin fruit stalk. A number 
of varieties of pumpkins are called squash, but the converse is 
seldom true except in the case of the canned product, and the 
reason for this seems to be based upon psychological rather 
than horticultural. In the early literature of the pumpkins 
frequent reference is made to cow pumpkins, field pumpkins, 
ete., and their value for stock food was emphasized. Later 
with the introduction of the smaller varieties used exclusively 
for table purposes in an effort to divorce them from the kinds 
which might be used for stock food, and to emphasize their 
superior quality, they were called squashes. We have a large 
group of summer varieties of pumpkins, such as Patty. Pan, 
Summer Croookneck, etc., which are distinctly pumpkins in their 
botanical characters. 
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VARIETIES GROUPED 

The pumpkins and squash comprise a long list of varieties, 
over one hundred kinds being listed in the seed catalogs. 
Many of these varieties, while distinct in certain details, yet 
have certain earmarks in common which place them in the same 
group. Thus we have the Hubbard group, comprising some 
thirteen varieties, all of which possess certain Hubbard traits. 
The various groups of pumpkins and squash and the varieties 
belonging to each are illustrated on the slides which I will now 
show you. (These are illustrated by a series of lantern slides.) 


* 


Fic. 1 


This shows the typital spongy fruit 
stalk of the squashes. 


CANNING VARIETIES 

Pumpkins and squash are grown over a wide territory. 
According to Woodbury these products are canned in thirty- 
one States. In the Middle West the two leading varieties ap- 
pear to be Connecticut Field and Large Cheese (Kentucky 
Field). Other varieties belonging to the Connecticut Field 
group, such as sugar pumpkin and pie pumpkin, are also favor- 
ites in some sections. In this same group would come the Win- 
ter Luxury and the Golden Oblong, which are grown for can- 
ning, but to a lesser degree, perhaps. In certain Eastern sec- 
tions the various varieties of Cushaws are favored for canning. 

Certain varieties of squash are also grown by some canners, 
particularly those belonging to the Hubbard group. These in- 
clude the Green Hubbard, Boston Marrow and others. In qual- 
ity they are reported as ranking with the best varieties of 
pumpkins for canning. In the case of the Green Hubbards 
objection has been raised to the green rind because chips of 
rind appear as black specks in the canned product. From this 
standpoint any variety of either pumpkin or squash having a 
rind and flesh of essentially the same color seems to have an 
advantage. 


FIG. 2 


Note the typical ridged and furrowed 

fruit stalk which was characteristic of 

the pumpkins. The stem is hard and 
woody. 


So far as yield of either pumpkin or squash is concerned, 
the most productive variety we have found is King of the Mam- 
moth or similar sorts belonging to the Mammoth group. These 
varieties, on account of their size, require a long warm season 
in which to mature. In a cool, wet season they are likely to 
be off in color and quality. In this connection I am going to 
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venture an opinion to which I know some of you will take ex- 
ception. 

A few years ago, in co-operation with one of our canners 
and our Home Economics Department, we tested the pie quality 
of a large number of varieties of pumpkins and squashes. The 
results were not at all in line with my own preconceived ideas 
on this subject. When it came to sampling the pies under 
numbers, none of us could consistently tell one variety from 
another, nor could we distinguish between pumpkin pie and 
squash pie. When the housewife gets through putting in but- 
ter, sugar, nutmeg and whatnot, any minor differences as to 
flavor are lost. A good cook can make excellent pie out of 
either pumpkins or squash, and I do not blieve you could tell 
the difference, at least we could not. 


This is not saying that quality is not a factor in canned 
pumpkin, far from it. The point is that we found a greater 
variation in the canned product between mature and immature 
specimens of the same variety than we did between different 
varieties. Furthermore, the terms pumpkin and squash have 
been used so loosely that they do not mean much. So I think 
the Department at Washington took a common-sense view of it 
when it ruled that the product of either moschata, pepo or 
maxima could be labeled as pumpkin. 


Reference has been made to the influence of maturity on 
quality. In. this connection I believe there is a very promising 
field for developing canning strains of pumpkin which possess 
the color one wants, which are productive and withall show 
uniform maturity. As I have observed the pumpkins coming 
into the factory at canning time in various sections of the corn 
belt, I am impressed with the fact that the extreme variation in 
maturity must be a problem with the canner in holding up the 
quality of the canned product. Physiological studies show that 
the maximum sugar content of the pumpkin is not reached un- 
til the fruit becomes mature. In its earlier stages of devolp- 
ment the water content of the flesh is higher, there is less sugar 
and a higher percentage of proteids. A high percentage of 
proteids seems to be one of the factors which yield an off flavor 
in the pumpkins, all of which emphasize the relation of matur- 
ity to quality and the advantage it would be to the canner to 
have a strain which ripens uniformly. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Is there any discussion on Dr. Erwin’s 
paper? If not, we will pass to the next subject, “Desirability 
of Collecting Beet Statistics.” This will be treated by Mr. John 
T. Kraemer, of Templeton, Wis. 


DESIRABILITY OF COLLECTING BEET STATISTICS 


By JOHN T. KRAEMER, PRESIDENT 
Wisconsin Canners Association 


T must be obvious to anyone interested in the canning of red 

beets that information on production and stocks is sadly 

lacking. In a measure, our problem is more complex than 
is the matter of statistics to canners of other commodities, be- 
cause of the big area spread that exists between beet canners. 
I have assembled a list showing the location of beet canners in 
the United States, and give herewith my tabulation: 


1 9 Pennsylvania...... 3 
California........i«v 7 Mississippi............ 4 South Carolina.... 1 
Missouri................ 5 Tenn 3 
Delaware........... 2 Montana................ 1 Texas 4. 
TUUNGIB.....csseceonchees 5 New Jersey.......... 12 Utah 8 
2 North Carolina.... 2 Virginia................ 1 
4 Oklahoma............. 2 Wisconsin............. 
Maryland............. TZ. 12 


These 182 canners, located in over half of the United States, 
show that there is a big need for an exchange of information 
on production and stocks. 

The matter of crop and production statistics is sound eco- 
nomically. It is a matter much discussed and little understood. 
It must be apparent that with a short pack, accurate estimates 
are all in the canner’s favor. Should there be an over-produc- 
tion, it is also sound to know the situation, for to remain in 
ignorance might mean another big crop the succeeding year, 
and the crash when it does come will be all the heavier. To 
work in the dark is always insecure and may in many cases 
magnify our unfavorable position, much to our loss, and the 
buyer’s distrust of our business. 

Our distributing friends are not anxious to bear down the 
market. They are interested more in buying at a figure so that 
they can compete with other distributors. This makes for a 
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watchful waiting policy which causes distress among canners 
and usually a broken market. A broken market leaves many 
a jobber with higher-priced stocks on hand, which puts him at 
a disadvantage with his competitor who buys on the spot at 
lower prices. Many times it is the future buyer and our most 
friendly distributor who is thus put at a disadvantage. Job- 
bers have begun to realize this and are gathering stock records 
so that they can govern their purchases more intelligently. We 
have found that this information has helped them immensely 
on other items of canned foods, especially canned peas. These 
men are now working in a cleared atmosphere, whereas we are 
still striving in a fog. 

The Census Bureau, which has taken over the collection of 
anneal pack statistics, heretofore compiled by the National 
Canners Association, now compiles figures on corn, peas, toma- 
toes, wax and green beans and spinach. It would be highly 
desirable for the Bureau to collect annual beet pack statistics, 
but the Bureau has too big a program for 1928 to permit it io 
undertake the work this year. It would likewise be highly de- 
sirable to have reports on stocks, such as are being collected 


on corn, peas and tomatoes this year for the first time by the 
Census Bureau. 


It would seem that a report of stocks on hand about April 
first, when we are arranging for our season’s activities, would 
be a fine thing, with another production report after the com- 
pletion of the pack. Buyers have not been purchasing beets 
for speculation as they have on commodities that enjoy about 
ten times the consumption of beets, so that figures of stocks and 
production in first hands would reflect conclusive information. 
The first surveys of this nature would probably not mean as 
much to us as succeeding ones would, as these later ones would 
be quite valuable for comparison. We would benefit in like 
manner as we have benefited from pea and corn production re- 
ports. Records for individual years are valuable, but they are 
of considerable more value when they can be compared to re- 
ports for the previous one, two, five or ten years. 

Our company fattens lambs every fall, and usually pur- 
chases several cars of corn. Our ear corn crop in Wisconsin 
was almost a failure, and in the absence of information from 
other corn-producing States, we would have been panic-stricken 
as to what to do for a suitable fattening ration. Farmers in 
our section of the country, guided by the corn shortage, were 
ready to pay almost any price for corn they needed, and at this 
time are at a loss to account for the cheap price of corn, when 
there isn’t any to be had of local production. However, in the 
light of statistics from the Department of Agriculture and 
other sources, we were not alarmed, and we have been pur- 
chasing corn for the same price we did last year, when we had 
a fair local crop. In the absence of information from other 
States, we might have been routed and driven to pay a price 
out of keeping with the corn situation in other States. 

This can be cited as an illustration on the value of correct 
information. Another incident brought to my attention last 
May further indicates the lack of stability because of the foggy 
atmosphere in which we labor. Stocks of cut beets in our vicin- 
ity were entirely cleaned up, and still the market weakened. 
This certainly is contrary to the law of economics or the law 
of supply and demand. With accurate figures of stocks, prices 
would undoubtedly have advanced in keeping with the shortage 
that existed. 

Pack reports on the bigger items have proven their worth, 
and I feel that beet reports would be as beneficial in a small 
way as the reports on the bigger items are. Certainly, with 
the wide spread of beet canners throughout the country and 
the different conditions that prevail in different sections, in- 
formation of this nature would be very valuable, and it is my 
hope that this meeting will instruct the officers to make ar- 
rangements for the collection of these statistics. 

SECRETARY KRAEMER: Mr. Gorrell asked me to say 
this to you: All of you who are compiling figures for the new 
Census Bureau Report should give this all the support you pos- 
sibly can, because the Census Bureau is going to govern its 
future activities according to the information we give it. 

_ CHAIRMAN KARCH: Are there any questions you would 
like to ask Mr. Kraemer, or any suggestions you have to offer? 
We have realized sometimes the value of getting figures. Mr. 
Kraemer would like to have the reaction of some of the mem- 
bers here. 

MR. GEORGE BURNHAM: I understand, Mr. Chairman, 
we are to get a survey from Mr. Gorrell. 

CHAIRMAN KARCH: Yes, he will make the survey for us 
if we want it. 

MR. GEORGE BURNHAM: For the pack of 1928. 

CHAIRMAN KARCH: Yes. 

MR. GEORGE BURNHAM: I think that is a good idea. 
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CHAIRMAN KARCH: As a matter of record, I think it 
would be in order for some one to move that we request 
Mr. Gorrell to get these statistics. 

SECRETARY KRAEMER: I make such a motion, Mr. 
Chairman. 

MR. GEORGE BURNHAM: I second it. 

CHAIRMAN KARCH: It has been moved and seconded. 
You have all heard the motion. Are you ready for the question? 

(The question was called for.) 

All in favor say “aye,” contrary “no.” The motion prevails. 

If there is no further discussion, I will call for the report of 
the Nominating Committee at this time. Mr. Holt. 


THE ELECTION 


MR. J. O. HOLT: Mr. Chairman, your Nominating Com- 
mittee reports the name of George A. Burnham for President. 
Mr. Burnham is from Newark, N. Y. Vice-Chairman, John T. 
Kraemer, Templeton, Wis. And your Committee thought it well 
to scout around a bit and go West, and they have nominated 
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Mr. C. D. Minton, of Forest Grove, or Portland, Oreg., as Sec- 
retary. Mr. Minton is not a very large beet packer, but has 
had a great deal of experience. 

Your Committee—E. S. Thorne, Dr. Goeres, and myself— 
make this report and move its adoption. 

CHAIRMAN KARCH: You have heard the report of the 
Committee. What is your pleasure? 

MR. MITCHELL: I move the report be accepted. 

CHAIRMAN KARCH: It is moved that the report be 
accepted. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN KARCH: It has been moved and seconded that 
the report be adopted. All in favor signify by saying “aye,” 
contrary the same sign. The motion prevails. Mr. Burnham 
is President, Mr. Kraemer Vice-President, Mr. Minton Secretary 
for the ensuing year. Are there any other questions to be 
a up at this time? If not, a motion to adjourn will be 
in order. 

MR. BURNHAM: I move we adjourn. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

(The meeting was then adjourned.) 


Judge Covington Advises 


F course it is always a pleasure to me to be present with 
you, where I have an opportunity to take your hand. 
service in the House of Representatives, in the early 

period of my life, taught me at least one thing, and that is that 
it is the easiest thing in the world to talk when you have 
nothing to say, but the hardest thing in the world to talk when 
you have something to say that is really important. 

As I have gone along from one, year to another observing the 
activities of the National Canners Association, I have become 
convinced that not only is it doing great and constructive work, 
but that its work is so complicated and at the same time 
that it is so essential to the progress and development of the 
business of the producing and distributing of canned foods that 
more and more the members of the Association can hardly 
appreciate the importance of its activities. Many of the mem- 
bers of the Association, it seems to me, one year after the 
other, seem to imagine that its function is to be providing 
against hard times and preventing anything else than their 
having one year after another a market which is at the top. 
That is the least of the things that a trade association can 
accomplish in this great hemisphere of ours. The National Can- 
ners Association research work, complicated and extensive as 
it is as I have observed it, has done more than its members can 
possibly appreciate in developing the scientific production of 
canned foods to a point where the housewife, by and large, 
from one section of the United States to the other, can pur- 
chase food products with absolute safety. That, of itself, -justi- 
fies the existence of an organization such as this because with 
the increasing discernment of purchasers of all varieties of 
commodities, it goes without saying, that unless the product 
appeals in its highest sense to the purchaser it cannot hope 
permanently to occupy a position in our great industrial mar- 
keting system. 


Incidentally, as I look upon the front row here, I hope I may 
turn aside for a moment to say that I observe sitting in front 
of me a man whom many of you have heard of, and perhaps a 
few of you know, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. As I observe him 
sitting there, I feel that there are few people in the United 
States who realize the extent to which he made a great contri- 
bution to the legislative history of this country, by his insistence 
upon those standards for foods and o ther articles of consump- 
tion that go into the human system, that made purchase of 
them both as foods and drugs a matter of safety to the great 
mass of the American people. (Applause.) 


Each year, it seems to me, as a result of the exigency of the 
moment, there is brought to the officers in charge of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, some new problem that they are 
called on to deal with out of hand. Everyone knows that for 
the last two or three years the canning industry has been more 
or less passing through a period of reconstruction and a period 
of comparative business depression. There has been over- 
production in the industry rather than under-consumption on 
the part of the people. That always presents a difficult problem 
to solve, and it almost ought to go without saying that it cannot 
be solved by unified action in face of the existing laws of the 
United States; and yet, the very moment we find two or three 
years of over-production we find an insistent demand upon the 
officials of an organization of this sort, to work out some problem 
whereby there shall be such a curtailment of output as will 


assure a seller’s market and in consequence a large seller’s 
profit. But the sooner the National Canners Association, to- 
gether with other great trade organizations of the country, 
realizes that there is no cavalier method of waving the hand 
by which the complicated probtems of relating production to 
consumption in these United States can be dealt with by legis- 
lation, by the administration of law, the better it will be for the 
various industries. These problems are too complicated to be 
solved by any such thing as a change in statute law. We have 
built up a great country as the result of the establishment of a 
system of genuinely competitive business, and the whole temper 
of the American people runs counter to the idea of consolidation 
or monopoly in any line of business. 


JUDGE J. HARRY COVINGTON 


I have been so much concerned with the recent letters that 
have been received by the Secretary of your Association that 
I wanted to weigh the words which I felt I ought to utter to you 
this afternoon in that respect, and for that reason I have 
deviated from the rather rough and tumble fashion that I have, 
and have reduced a portion of the short address I shall make to 
you to written form, so that there shall be no mistake about 
what at least I tried to convey to you as to the limitations 
that confront any effort to regulate business by artificial means. 

It cannot be imagined that the great industry which is en- 
gaged in the production of wholesome canned foods for millions 
of people can remain permanently in an unsound economic con- 
dition. Food which is nutritious, healthful and reasonable in 
price, is so much a part of the necessary every-day commerce 
of our whole people that the business of making it available 
at all times of the year, in canned form, cannot steadily con- 
tinue to be unprofitable. : 
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I presume the canning industry is no different from other 
great industries in that when days of depression face it extreme 
remedies are at once suggested, regardless of the limitations of 
the law. But you of this Association must remember that the 
competitive system of business is firmly estabiished as the eco- 
nomic basis of our whole industrial structure and no adroit con- 
ception which has for its real purpose an impediment to free 
competition can legally be transiated into a pian of action. 

lt is, of course, true that over-production in an industry is 
in itself an evil. The ultimate effect, if not checked, may be 
an injury to the public. But the method of curing that evil 
must be found in some intelligent co-ordination of industry 
operations that results, without -any agreement and in accord- 
ance merely with sound individual business poticy, in the pro- 
duction of that quantity of goods which the public is entitled to 
secure in a healthy competitive market. 

I think it is proper to say here that at no time has there 
existed a more satisfactory condition at the Department of Jus- 
tice in relation to the enforcement of the anti-trust laws. Those 
laws are being enforced; indeed, they are being vigorously en- 
forced. But the Assistant to the Attorney General, Col. Wiliam 
J. Donovan, who is in complete control of the administration of 
these laws, is both an able lawyer and a broad-gauged man. He 
has had the courage to apply what he calls a “practical and 
intelligent method of meeting the problems” which confront 
interstate industrial business. What is and what is not a vio- 
lation of law in relation to an effort to limit destructive com- 
petition, and adjust properly the relation between production 
in an industry and consumption by the public, is always a 
complicated question. When the canners of the country can 
think out a definite program which will check the evils of over- 
production, and at the same time preserve to the fullest extent 
the free competition to which the country is entitled, I am sure 
the Department of Justice will afford a full opportunity to dis- 
cuss in helpful fashion such a program. The canners must 
understand, however, that a simple agreement to restrict pro- 
duction is not the sort of a program which can possibly be put 
into such shape as to be in harmony with the anti-trust laws. 

In the various anti-trust cases which have from time to time 
been decided by the Supreme Court the pronouncement against 
any agreement or arrangement between independent manufac- 
turing units having for its object a restriction of total output 
in the industry has been positive and unmistakable. And in 
the two recent trade association cases decided by the Supreme 
Court classes of information designed to facilitate co-operation 
action for reduced production or price fixing were definitely 
stated to be illegal. 

The two Supreme Court cases relating to trade associations 
to which I have referred have indicated quite clearly those ac- 
tions of such associations which do not transgress the anti-trust 
laws. They really mark the dividing line between knowledge 
and combination. Data on production, stocks on hand and 
volume of sales would give the canner valuable information 
wherewith to protect himself from the pressure of the unscru- 
pulous distributor. Such information would not lessen the free- 
dom of action which the law says must remain. The essence of 
these decisions is that the collected information relates to situ- 
ations and transactions in the past. But if such information 
is full and accurate, just think what a guide to intelligent ac- 
tion it may be. 

A great patriot said at the beginning of our country’s inde- 
pendent existence: “I know of no safer guide than the lamp of 
experience.” I had occasion to say to your Secretary a few 
days ago that with the information now available, and with 
the helpful attitude of the Department of Agriculture and 
Department of Commerce in gathering even more extensive in- 
formation for public distribution, I should be astonished if the 
intelligence of the canners of the country were not such as to 
make it possible for them, individually and without combined 
action, so to use that information as to regulate, each of them, 
the production of his or its plant so that the total production 
might be somewhat more clearly the consumption requirements 
of the country. What is needed is a reasonable amount of cour- 
ageous independent judgment on the part of the individual 
canner and a confidence that other canners are likely to act 
with the same degree of common sense that he does. 

Having in mind the legal obstacles in the way of produc- 
tion agreements, I have become satisfied since talking with your 
leading men here that you don’t need any agreement which re- 
quires the scrutiny of the law offices of the Government. 

Some months ago I had occasion to talk to the directors of 
this Association. The business situation was as acute then as it 
is now. Supplementing the intelligent use of the information 
which may legitimately be collected and published, attention 
was called to certain matters which should be seriously consid- 
ered as having a direct effect upon production, distribution and 
price. These matters are still pertinent today, and vigorous 
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action by the leaders in the Association to develop them as 
forces for good will, I firmly believe, have beneficent results. 

The Association should urge with all the power of insistence 
which it possesses uniform cost accounting. In the past there 
is no doubt that too many canners have not known every item 
cf expense, including plant depreciation, which enters into the 
cost of producing canned foods ready for distribution. When 
every canner knows what his full cost really is there will be 
very much less variation in the price at which canned foods are 
offered for sale to the distributors. 

Another matter meriting serious consideration is the prob- 
lem of quality production. There must be a solid rank and file 
of those engaged in producing high quality goods to eliminate 
rermanently from the industry those a produce inferior 
goods. When one stops to think, such producers are iargely 
the ones who cause surpluses, break prices and discourage con- 
sumption. 

At the same time that they are offering their goods in the 
market at a price which is shockingly low, because of the inferior 
class of the commodity, they are eliminating consumption by 
discouraging the purchaser of those products from the general 
use of canned foods. 

The sooner this Association realizes that it ought to in one 
solid phalanx try to devise a means by which sporadic canners 
with little capital and less intelligence can continue to put out 
a product of inferior quality which causes the housewife io dis- 
trust canned foods, the better off this industry will certainly be. 

There is also another matter that I referred to and I navi 
always referred to it with some hesitancy, and yet I am satis- 
fied that it is a factor in the industry that must eventually be 
grappled with, and that is the canner who is wholly unable io 
finance himself. The farmer who sells his product, the materiai 
man who furnishes the cans and other supplies, the banker who 
allows a certain amount of credit, and the broker who under- 
takes to market his products, all have a stake in the elimina- 
tion of that under-financed individual, and they should all 
realize that eventually that sort of canner as well as the chronic 
producer of inferior goods gets into the position where his 
products have to be put on the market regardless of cost, and 
the result is an artificial tumble in price that the general mar- 
ket conditions do not justify. 

Now, temporarily, that situation may seem to be to the ad- 
vantage of someone. The consumer may think that he is get- 
ting his commodity cheaper. The broker may imagine that he 
is making a sale of goods that otherwise he would not make, 
but ultimately, of course, that sort of situation produced by the 
canner who is unable to finance himself is an injury alike to the 
canned foods producer, the distributor, the broker and the con- 
sumer, because he is an incubus on a stable industry, and all of 
our economists tell us that that class of producer in an industry, 
oy large, is an injury to the public as well as to the industry 
itself. 

Therefore, when a local banker and the man who supplies 
the material, and the broker who too often undertakes without 
justification to finance such a fellow can appreciate that the 
canner with insufficient financial resources of his own is a 
menace to the canning industry, I am firmly convinced that a 
long step will have been taken towards eliminating the producer 
of inferior canned foods; because, after all, it is largely the 
man who is in financial straits that most often packs a bad class 
of product, and it is the distribution of such products that dis- 
courages consumption. 


Now, finally, let me say that there is the problem of more 
efficient distribution, and while I have said finally, yet in the 
present state of your industry I think it is a primary one. It 
is in reality the great problem of the moment, and if you im- 
agine that along with the progress that you have made through 
scientific research, which has led you to produce wholesome 
goods, and the science which has been brought to the farmer io 
produce a better quality of raw material, you have made pro- 
gress in the science of intelligent distribution, you are very 
much mistaken. The plain bald fact today is, as Doctor Kline, 
of the Department of Commerce, had occasion recently to say, 
that while in industry, by and large, in America, we have 
greatly increased in efficiency of production, industry has not 
made by any means the corresponding advance in the field of 
distribution. I agree with that view. More intelligent adver- 
tising, greater concert of action among the canners, and greater 
concert of action among the canners and distributors, in getting 
the retailers to understand the merits of high-class «ods, the 
elimination in some fashion or another—and you with your in- 
genuity ought to be big enough or your courage, your hard- 
fisted courage, should be great enough to do it, the elimination 
of unscrupulous distributors who seek to depress a market for 
their own selfish gain, a consideration of the economic value of 
markets as close as possible to localities of production, will all, 
when transformed into practical results, I am perfectly satis- 
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fied, have a most decided effect on the permanent betterment 
of your industry. You cannot over-estimate, gentlemen, the 
work that you may do in determining efficient distribution at 
the lowest possible cost. - 

You must have, of course, the co-operation of the wholesaler, 
the wholesale grocers, the distributors as they are called. You 
must have the co-operation of the brokers to the extent that they 
are still a cog in the distributing machinery of the country, but 
all of you together certainly must be able to find a way by which 
there would be more intelligent distribution, under circum- 
‘stances where the variations of price will be reduced and under 
circumstances where the cost of distribution will be reduced, at 
the same time yielding a profit to all of the elements engaged 
in distribution. I cannot forbear from saying a word here, 
whether it treads on the toes of some one or another, or does 
not, that in that connection you must find a way to put a curb 
upon the broker who is engaged, at the same time that he is 
acting as an agent for the producer, in having a side line of 
financing—financing that canner who is himself a menace to 

That, gentlemen, is an unsound economic situation. It is 
an unsound economic situation for the man who is acting as 
sales agent for commodities produced under normal “pie nate 
conditions, to be himself in the market as a seller of the product 
in the price of which he has no greater stake than the salvag- 
ing out of his business; for that puts him in the position where 
if he were operating on the New York Exchange he would be 
excluded over night. He is in a competitive market with the 
man whose product he is selling. You cannot buy and sell stock 
at the same time you are engaged in the brokerage business of 
the same class that you are buying and selling for the cus- 
tomer. 

When you undertake to deal with—I might say I do not feel 
I am competent to discuss the varied problems of distribution. 
I am a lawyer and the only thing a lawyer understands is how 
to undertake to work a man out when he has gotten into a bad 
rut as the result of unsound distribution. It is a commercial 
problem, but I am perfectly satisfied that with this great nation 
of a hundred million people educated to a degree that no other 
nation on the face of the globe is, with the demand for whole- 
some products of all sorts that no other nation has, with the 
standard of daily food that no other nation in the world has, 
that you can find a solution of the problem of distribution of a 
commodity to them which they are quite willing to buy, and 
must buy one day after another in the whole of the calendar 
year, at a price which will yield you that sort of profit which 
justifies you to remain in business, as a part of one of the 
greatest industrial establishments in the country. 


THE RETAILER’S VIEWPOINT 
By JOHN COODE, PRESIDENT 
National Association of Retail Grocers 


AM not much of a speech maker, but sometimes I volunteer 

to talk. Your Secretary, Mr. Gorrell, three or four weeks 

ago, when I met him, I hinted that I would like to have an 
invitation to come to this Convention, and he said he would be 
glad to invite me. I said, “Mr. Gorrell, you know I make about 
the same speech everywhere I go, and I don’t know that I would 
be of much benefit because the same crowd would not want to 
hear me twice.” He said, “Anybody that ever heard you once 
would never come back, and you would be safe, it would be a 
new crowd.” 

However, I want to say to Mr. Gorrell that I am delighted 
to be here with you. To talk to these canners and jobbers col- 
lectively is a right smart job, but I am here, and if you will 
have the doors locked so that none can escape from now until 
twelve o’clock, I will be glad to give you my ideas of the 
situation. 

I have had a delightful day and have listened to all the 
speakers from start to finish. In other words, as these folks 
would say, from Alpha to Omega, and I have partly checked 
them off as I went along. I usually let the other fellow write 
the speeches and I comment on his talk. Some of them are all 
right, and some of them are not, and some I criticize. I have 
here, Mr. President, the order of the program. Mr. Cannon 
was the presiding officer at the first meeting and he did it 
beautifully. The Rev. John Timothy Stone gave us an excellent 
. Invocation. Mr. McIntyre of the Chain Stores made a nice talk 

and I agreed with one thing very thoroughly that he made in 
his speech. You know it is a pretty hard thing for the ordinary 
service grocer to agree with a chain store man, but sometimes 
we do. Mr. McIntyre made the statement that he believed that 
November was a better month for Canned Foods Week or sale 
than March, and I agree with him. I think that is really the 
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time to have your Canned Foods sale. I listened attentively to 
Mr. McIntyre’s figures that he gave as to the percentage of cost 
and the amount .of advertising he needs to put on a sale in his 
part of the country, and I think it was well worth the price. 
A good many of the retail grocers, that is service grocers, 
during the same week had a Canned Foods sale, from November 
10th to 20th. I think that is the logical time and the reasonable 
time to get the housewife interested in canned foods. 

The next speaker was our friend Faulkner of the brokers. 
He said some things which are not of much importance, but he 
thought he was the most important link in the chain, and I want 
to disagree with him. The brokers are pretty good fellows 


and the jobbers need them, but the grocers have not much 
contact with them. 


Next was our distinguished friend J. H. McLaurin. Down 
in our part of the country, in the Southern part of the country, 
we call him the Stormy Petrel, and the old man was certainly 
in form. He did not take the hide off anybody but he made a 
beautiful talk and got along fine and I was tickled to death. 
I thought he would put his arm around McIntyre one time and 
give him a good hug. I expected that would happen, but anyway 
he got through fine. 

The next was Mr. Guelf, the machinery man, and we enjoyed 
his talk on machinery. 

Now we come to the afternoon. 


I had a delightful lunch and 
came back in the afternoon. 


Our friend “Ben” Nott was elected 
President. It was the easiest election I ever saw pulled off in 
my life. One fellow went out of the audience and brought in 
a list and read it off, and the president was unanimously elected 
and the whole bunch of directors. It was the quickest thing 
I ever saw pulled off. I want to say to my friend Nott that I am 
very glad to see him elected. [ had lunch about a year or so 
ago with him and Mr. Roach, and I got pretty close to old man 
Roach. He is a nice gentleman, and I talked to him and told 
him I was handling some of his goods in my part of the country. 
_ The next speaker was Doctor Lyon on “Hand-to-Mouth Buy- 
ing.” This Doctor Lyon gave us an illustration of these things 
with some lines running up and down. We retail grocers know 
what that is. The accounts run up and the cash runs down. 

think that is a good subject for the retail grocer to think about. 
I do not mean that he should buy his daily supplies, but of 


ied he will have to buy his commodities when he needs 
em. 


Then we had Doctor Alsberg on “Distribution Research.” 
Well, of course, we are retail grocers and we do no business so 
very far away from home. 


The next man I was very much interested in listening to was 
Judge Covington. You know lawyers as a rule are theoretical 
kind of fellows and business men don’t give them much atten- 
tion until they get into trouble. Judge Covington talked real 
horse sense from the time he started until he finished, and I 
was more than delighted because I was born on the Western 
Shore of Maryland, and I thought about 35 years ago, when 
I left there, all the brains had migrated; but when I talked to 
him I was proud to know that Maryland still has got men of 
intelligence left among the crowd, and I want to compliment 


— Covington for giving the canners some real good, sound 
advice. 


Unfortunately, I had an engagement and had to leave and I 
cannot comment on the other two gentlemen who talked to you. 

Well, I got in tonight and they all started off pretty good. 
Mr. Cannon made his address, and it was very nice, and then 
we came along and got Mr. Williams, who talked about har- 
mony. He said everything seemed to be in harmony. Well, I 
am not so damned crazy about this harmony business. These 
jobbers and packers may have harmony, but retailers don’t 
want to get things too harmonious. Harmony doesn’t mean sv 
much when I go away from home from the retail store and I 
leave the clerks, and when I get home and ask if anything has 
happened since I went away and they say that nothing has oc- 
curred, I get sort of suspicious. These retail grocers are all 
right, but these jobbers and canners, when they get too har- 
monious, I am going to get a little suspicious. 

Then we come down to Miss Ruth Atwater, Director of Home 
Economics at Washington. I enjoyed Miss Atwater’s talk very 
much. She gave us a good address. She talked about the dif- 
ferent sizes of peas and the housewife, not knowing what was 
in the can. That is not the fault of the industry, that is because 
she did not go to some reliable service grocer that could have 
explained the different methods for the use of peas, and if Miss 
Atwater will advise her customers concerning where to go to 
get information; if she will send them into a good retail service 
grocery store, he will be able to advise her as to the quality 
and character of the canned foods, and if he can’t, I will have 
him run out of the industry. 
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Then we get down to Doctor Hollingshead, who gave us a 
lot of statistics. He talked about prejudices, etc., and, coupling 
him and Miss Atwater together, I want to tell you canners where 
you are going to have to look. They have all diagnosed your 
case for you, but none of them have told you the remedy. I will 
tell you the remedy, and that is what you want to know. Your 
remedy is to produce a distributor who knows what he is buying 
from you, a jobber, if you please. You have something in the 
can and you should know what is in there, and you should know 
its merits and should sell that jobber on that basis. Tell him 
what is in there, advise him, so that he may know, and when 
that Mr. Jobber comes to me he can impart to me that informa- 
tion, and then the retail grocer would be in the position to tell 
the consumer what is in that can and why it is in there, and 
whether it is good or whether it is bad. I would like to have 
forty complaints from my customers on the character of foods 
that are put in the cans—peas and corn and tomatoes and 
peaches and plums and cherries. I believe we could tell them 
and eradicate that prejudice. We all ought to be in a position 
to disseminate that information to the consuming public as to 
why it is good. It does look almost inexplicable that a set of 
men like you would put in a can a lot of stuff that would make 
people sick or give ptomaine poisoning or do any of those things. 
Of course, you would not do any of those things, but the retail 
grocer, my friends, is your salvation, and I am here to tell you 
that I am for education and enlightenment. There are a whole 
bunch of us that need it. 

I am a service grocer and I have been in the chain store 
business, and I give them credit for being good merchants in 
many ways, but there will never come a time when the chain 
store organization can take away from the retail service grocer 
his place in the community if he will only make himself a mer- 
chant. I believe that there is a field and a place for both of us, 
but the retail grocer has gone along in an even channel and has 
let lots of things get away from him by his carelessness and 
thoughtlessness. But the day and time has arrived when the 
people want to know and have got to know, and the method of 
distribution is so different today from what it was ten years ago 
or twenty years ago that it is almost marvelous. I can hardly 
appreciate it myself when I go back twenty-five years and see 
the great change in the distribution of food that has taken 
place and what the housewife wants today that they did not 
think of yesterday. 

Now, Doctor Hollingshead made a statement about the 
papers—I didn’t quite catch it—about these papers that these 
people read. : 

He talked something about the intelligence of the people, 
and I want to say that I think a lot of fellows earning $1,500 
have got a darned sight more sense than some men earning 
$10,000. There is not any paper that I read that criticises or 
questions the quality of the food in the can. If there is any 
prejudice in their mind the place to eradicate that is the retail 
grocer. There is your contact. 

Now, my friends, I have two or three things—and whenever 
yon get tired you can just whistle, because I never get tired. I 

ave some things to say and some of the things I am going to 
say will probably not appeal to the canner. 
get my opinions mostly from reading, and then I try to 
practice what I read, and I want to tell you, gentlemen, that 
there are a few men who write articles today for the trade 
press who are doing more for the canners and jobbers than 
ever had been done for them before, and I might include the 
retail grocer and the consumer, because they are really trying 
to enlighten the American public on the use and the necessity 
of different foods. We get views that we never had before. 
In the last few years the Retail Trade Press has criticised the 
jobber and the Jobber Trade Press has probably criticised the 
retailer, and the canner criticised us all, because he has had a 
pretty hard line of distribution. When it got out of his hands 
the jobber went around looking for the retailer, and they need 
a little boost up, too. They are not in a class by themselves, 
but are not as hard off as we are. In the November issue of a 
little paper that I get I saw some things about distribution. I 
am not fighting any chain store, because I don’t want to fight 
anybody if I can help it. All I have got to say is that if I can 
make the service of the retail grocer better than it was before, 
I will have done some good for the organization I represent, and 
that is my commission. 
_ I get a little periodical and it is written by Mr. Rowe, who 
is secretary of Mr. McLaurin’s organization. He wrote some 
things for this little paper, and he says: “Should the individual 
retail grocer become a part of a chain store system? As long 
as the consuming public want to pay cash and buy cheaper, there 
will be chain stores. There are a number of so-called systems 
being offered to the retailers by the jobbing houses that are sup- 
posed to be a cure-all for the troubles of the retail grocer. But 
first the retailer must agree to buy all of his goods from one 
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house for a definite length of time. He must paint his store 
certain colors. He must permit inspection of his books by a 
supervisor and must conform the conduct of his business ac- 
cording to certain prescribed lines as outlined in his contract. 

“It takes more than colored paint to make a successful 
store. A store that is a success does not need to join a chain- 
store system, and one that is not successful otherwise will not 
obtain success from this plan. No stereotyped form of business 
will fit every community. The necessary thing is profit in 
successful retailing. Personality is the thing that governs. 
Success must come from within your own store and not from 
without. A merchant is either a success or a failure by reason 
of himself. No one can force himself to succeed if he would 
otherwise fail.” 

I think that is good stuff, but I don’t know that it appeals 
to you canners, but I will tell that to the jobbers; there is good 
thought for the individual independent jobber. 

There are many in the United States and I do not condemn 
them at all; they may be doing good in their own field, but the 
vast majority of service grocers need to be a retail grocer, 
and if they will be a good retail grocer the independent service 
jobber in my judgment will serve them better than any other 
channel in the distribution of foods as I see it today. 

Now I have another word I want to say here. People should 
not be started in business who cannot buy their opening stock 
for cash and have enough capital to finance their business 
properly. Credit should not be over-extended to the retailer. 
It is the merchandise that should be sold and not the credit. 
Business should be run on a standard of ethics which are good 
for the buyer and seller alike. 

Another mistake that the jobber has made in the past is 
financing too many retail grocers. A jobber should figure 
whether the retail grocer is a good moral risk, whether he is 
honest and intelligent and capable of making a success of his 
business. Do you know, Mr. Jobber, that when you set a man 
up in business in close proximity to a man who is successful and 
doing a profitable business, you immediately commence to break 
down the successful merchant, and you should look carefully 
into the matter of credit. 

A retail grocer needs some capital to start business. In any 
retail store it will take from two thousand dollars to twenty- 
five hundred dollars for proper fixtures. To merchandise effi- 
ciently and legally, you might say, he must have good cases and 
things to carry his merchandise, proper scales and all those 
other things, and it takes a good deal of money, and a man 
who is thinking of going into the business ought to have at least 
$4,000 or $5,000, and if I were a jobber I would be mighty care- 
ful about setting up anybody unless he had some mighty good 
qualifications. 

I have another little periodical called “Co-operation for 
Profit,” and in this I have an article written by a Mr. A. W 
Cober, and there is one quotation here that I rather like. In an 
“analysis of wholesale distribution costs,” the United States 
Department of Commerce defines the jobber’s duty as follows: 

“Tt is the wholesaler’s function to carry a well-selected stock 
of merchandise, buy in suitable quantities, to warehouse a re- 
serve stock for retailers within a radius of economical distribu- 
tion and convenience of service, and to resell in proper units 
to the retailer as economically as possible.” 

Literally the jobber is a purchasing agent for a group of 
retailers at a convenient distance from his warehouse. I think 
that we can agree that most people, which includes grocery 
jobbers, are honest. Sometimes we get an idea into our heads 
that ninety-nine per cent of our fellow citizens are trying to 
gold brick us, but a good night’s sleep puts us back into a 
normal state of mind, and we know that the vast majority of 
other people are just like ourselves, intent upon their business 
and attempting to garner an honest living by rendering an hon- 
est service. So if the retailer will look upon the jobber as his 
purchasing agent, keeping in mind that all purchasing agents 
are liable to make mistakes, and sometimes to get over- 
enthuiastic, I think the point is arrived at from which both can 
proceed to work out a distributing system that will stand under 
modern requirements. 

My experience is that the jobbers that I know are ninety-nine 
per cent and better honest and if my friends in the retail busi- 
ness will be as fair and as straight as the men they trade with, 
and give them the same square deal, I will almost guarantee 
that same treatment from the canner and jobber. 

I believe that these gentlemen have certainly sufficient in- 
telligence to know that when a retail grocer is out of business 
they have lost a most valuable asset, and I am one of those who 
are thoroughly convinced that the jobber and the canner do 
appreciate the retail store if the retailer is just a merchant that 
can show and perform his function like he should do. 

Here is another article by a man named Wright. He is not 
only Wright by name, but he writes the right kind of article. 
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He says: “Last and not least and most important of all is a 
reasonable profit. Profit is the life blood of business, the thing 
that gives impulse to the worker. We should always work for 
profit and not for volume. Profit denotes the quality of your 
work and the volume the quantity.” nang 

I think there is a good deal in that little quotation there. 
This volume business is all right if you can make a profit; but, 
my friends, selling goods at less than cost to get volume does 
not appeal to me very much, and I don’t think the jobber and 
the canner are going to work entirely for volume. If that is 
all that we are interested in, to do a whole lot of work for noth- 
ing, it is not fun. It is not so much the matter of making the 
money. I get more fun out of making money than I do in spend- 
ing it. 

I saw an article, an editorial, I think it was, sometime ago 
in a paper called “Groceries.” I don’t know what “Groceries” 
is. Some publication in New York, and I don’t know who it is 
published in the interest of, but it is a good editorial and 
seemed good logic to me. It is called “Individual greed or the 
welfare of the industry—Which?” 

“It is reported that a group of large Middle Western Who’e- 
salers are forming a buying association, the principal purpose of 
which is to secure special concessions, sales allowances or spe- 
cial prices from manufacturers. Their plan is to give sales 
support only to those products giving them special price ad- 
vantages over those enjoyed by other wholesalers. If this group 
of jobbers should succeed in their purpose, which is impossible, 
they would do all other grocers irreparable harm. As it is 
their attempt, and the propaganda favoring concessions which 
is a part of their effort, will most assuredly do the industry 
no good. 

“There is only one fair, sound, successful, profitable policy, 
that of one price, dependent upon quality offered to all bona-fide 
wholesale distributors regardless of type, be they legitimate 
chains operating a large group of stores and maintaining cen- 
tral warehouses, cash and carry or distributing wholesalers. All 
that any wholesaler should and can desire is to enjoy an equal 
opportunity through the intelligence and efficiency of his efforts 
to profits, and a one-price policy assures this. 

“When a manufacturer gives concessions, even though whole- 
salers and chains receiving concessions can never be sure that 
they are getting the rock-bottom prices, or, in plain English, that 
some other wholesaler does not enjoy greater special advantages. 


“If this group of wholesalers wish to benefit themselves, let 
them individually announce a policy of refusing to give special 
sales support to manufacturers who give concessions to anyone 
in the industry. This will do more to end concessions and the 


abuses in merchandising and discrimnating practices than will 
any other single act. 


“Considering the efforts the jobbers in general and through 
their associations have made to stop concessions, it is rank 
hypocracy for a group of prominent wholesalers to quietly or- 
ganize for this purpose. And it is dangerous to the best interest 
of every wholesale grocer in the United States to revive the 
issue of concessions at a time when manufacturers generally are 
eliminating all discriminating practices from their merchandis- 
ing policies. Individual greed, when placed above the welfare 
of the industry, will hurt all wholesale grocers.” 


All we want is a square deal. No man tried to get more 
than that he is entitled to. My friends, that is all the individual 
retail grocer wants, a square deal, and I say to you manufac- 
turers, canners, and jobbers, we must have that, for the consum- 
ing public have got to have their merchandise at a right and 
fair price, and my friends, that is the way we must go and the 
way we have to go, and you manufacturers must see that the 
efficient distributor and wholesaler that serves these service 
retail grocers is not put beneath the chain warehouse man. 


I don’t care how much he buys. The more he buys from you, 
the worse it is for you to give concessions, and the bigger your 
customer is the greater harm you do yourself when you give him 
a concession. Don’t get yourself into the hands of a few. 
It is the most dangerous thing that ever could happen. You 
must protect and see to it that these jobbers that serve the 
retail service grocer are put on the same basis with any other 
distributor—the chain or any other character of business going. 
That has got to be done. I am not fighting any organization in 
the world; I am fighting for the consuming public, that they 
shall be served economically, properly, and right; and I believe 
that the jobber will have to see the light of day, that he has 
to serve that service grocer, that is the merchant, on the same 
basis with that of the chain store, and that has got to be done 
and it must be done, and it is up to us retail grocers to know 
that we have to be merchants and we have got to deserve that 
close distributing system that the jobber gives us. We have to 
pay our bills promptly. We have to have clean, inviting, attrac- 
tive grocery stores, and do our business in the right way. 
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I want to read you one more little piece. I am not a private 
brand man. I think perhaps private brands under certain cir- 
cumstances are all right, but I do not believe in putting a fancy 
label, for example, on a can of water peaches, and a fine label 
on a can of poor corn. Now I do not attribute that to the 
canner so much, but I think it is the jobber and the retailer’s 
fault. I think the consumer should be enlightened as to the 
contents of the can he is selling. I believe in getting a good 
commodity and paying a good price. 

We retail grocers have got to wake up and get to be good 
merchants, and the sooner we do so the better it will be for you 
canners and jobbers and for all of us. I want to see that each 
one has a living profit. Of course I would like to get a little 
the best of it, but I want to get what is necessary and see that 
the consumer gets good value. jl 

I want to thank you ladies and gentlemen for having put up 
with me so patiently, and I wish you all God speed, and wherever 
I am going to talk I will send you a card and let you know I am 
there. I thank you. 

(Note: Mr. Coode read a quotation from a Civil Engineer 
who had amused himself during his spare time in trying to buy 
samples of Canned Peaches. He began at a little retail grocer, 
then visited a chain store, and made his third purchase at a 
fancy retail grocer, asking in each instance for a No. 2% can 
of the finest California Cling Peaches. He marked the price 
paid for the can and made these purchases from New York City 
on his travels through the country to Memphis, Tenn. He col- 
lected 37 cans, all delivered on the order he had placed as above 
specified. The prices ranged from 19c to 45c. The cans were 
cut by himself and his wife, and they found a wonderful varia- 
tion in the qualities delivered, considering that he had ordered 
the finest California Cling Peaches. The 45c can was the poorest 
of the lot, the halves uneven and-badly spotted, and the syrup 
light. Mr. Coode commented that this was possibly not the 
fault of the canners, but of the private labels; but he admon- 
ished the canners to label their products so deceptions of this 
kind could not be practiced. He told them that there was but 
one best quality of California Cling Peaches as grown, but that 
there were more than a hundred labels used on it, and he asked 
how the consumer was to tell the difference——The Editor.) 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 P. M., the session adjourned.) 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


TUESDAY MORNING, JAN. 24, 1928 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the National Food 
Brokers Association convened at 9:50 o’clock in the North Ball 


Room of the Stevens, Chicago, Ill., President Harry C. Faulkner 
presiding. 


PRESIDENT FAULKNER: The first order of business is 
the roll call and the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting. I believe it is usually customary to dispense with 
the reading of the minutes, as they have already been printed 
and mailed to you right after our annual meeting last year. 
I will entertain a motion to dispense with the roll call and 
reading of the minutes. : 

MR. DANIEL A. WEIL: I move that we dispense with the 
roll call and the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT FAULKNER’S REPORT 


N submitting my report as President of the National Food 

Brokers Association for the year of 1927, I want to express 

my sincere appreciation of the fine support given me. The 
work has been most interesting, and many delightful contacts 
have greatly eased the way. 

I have been particularly fortunate in having— 


An Executive Committee, as a cabinet, that has earnestly 
worked for the betterment of the food brokerage business. Men 
unselfish in the giving of thought and time, often working from 
early morning until far into the night in the handling of Asso- 
ciation problems, which were approached without fear or favor, 
even to the extent of handling the unpleasant but necessary 
duty of disciplining some members. We are glad to report that 
there were but a few such instances. 

A Secretary who has proven himself an unusual executive 
through the handling of a prodigious amount of work at no in- 
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creased office expense, and who has skillfully and tactfully 
handled many ticklish situations. 

A Finance Committee Chairman who has carefully scrutin- 
ized every expense voucher. 

Efficient officers and committees. 

A membership that has never failed to respond generously 
to every request for assistance. 

As your representative, I have addressed convention meet- 
ings of the Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware Wholesale 
Grocers Association at Philadelphia; The Western Canners As- 
sociation at Chicago, The American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion at Louisville, The National Wholesale Grocers Association 
and National Retail Grocers Association in joint session at 
Omaha, The National Chain Store Association at Washington, 
The American Specialty Manufacturers’ Association at At- 
lantic City, and the Tri-State Packers Association at Phila- 
delphia, endeavoring in each address to register the economical 
and merchandising value of the efficient food broker to the food 
industry. 

I want to extend my sincere thanks to the members who 
have so thoughtfully written me such fine letters in reference 
to my addresses. You cannot appreciate the help such letters 
have been. 

In addition to the above Convention contracts, in company 
with our Secretary, I have attended the annual meeting of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, and have worked with the 
Location Committee in arranging for this Convention. I at- 
tended a meeting of the Joint Trade Relations Conference in 
Chicago, several Canned Foods Week general committee meet- 
ings, several local and general meetings of our members, and a 
number of allied trade association gatherings. 

At the beginning of our Association year the grocery indus- 
try was in such a chaotic condition that your Executive Com- 
mittee deemed it advisable that our Association lend its aid in 
clarifying the haze in which all factors were apparently grop- 
ing. Many basically unsound conditions were demoralizing the 
entire food trade; in fact, one old-timer in the trade stated that 
ethics and morals had gone to the bow-wows, and that it was 
a case of dog eat dog. A fine mental attitude! 

We tackled conditions within the brokerage ranks first, turn- 
ing the spotlight full upon brokerage splitting, a debasing evil 
capable, if allowed to spread, of weakening the morale of seller, 
buyer and salesman, as it would lead to the undermining of 
service value, which is so essential to stabilized merchandising. 
A sales representative who places his sales value on a price 
basis only is not a business builder for his employer or his 
customer. 

Due to the stress of demoralizing conditions all kinds of se 1- 
ing and buying schemes were dug out of the discard of many 
years ago, some redressed and renamed, others offered as was, 
and some sponsored by those who figured for their own tem- 
porary advantage only, regardless of reactionary effect on busi- 
ness. Many of these schemes, affecting only local markets, did 
not arouse interest in other sections, but your Committee felt 
that any unsound condition that affected a part really influ- 
enced the whole, and decided on the plan of bulleting an analysis 
of each in order to arouse study by our entire membership, so 
that we could as a united body foster the good points and ac- 
quaint our principals and customers with the bad features. 

Among the so-called panaceas was the attempt to eliminate 
sales cost, but every plan so far suggested does not eliminate 
the cost, but the salesman, transferring to the buyer’s pocket 
the money that the seller should put to work in the development 
of his own business. Did you ever hear of a buyer asking the 
seller to cut out the broker, and then tell the seller to keep the 
brokerage? If you hear of a seller falling for the direct buying 
with brokerage bunk, ask him to which account he credits the 
money saved. Ask him if the cutting out of a sales force is a 
good insurance policy on his business future. 

We gave national publicity to our view that the giving of 
unearned brokerage to a few favored buyers is unfair to other 
buyers, as it is simply a price cut taken out of the seller’s 
pocket, increasing sales resistance, and at the same time weak- 
ening the seller’s sales organization and making it difficult to 
profitably market his products. 


Group buying, an idea as old as business, does not initiate 
new business, but places an extra hazard on the seller in that it 
displaces many outlets in favor of one, placing that one in a 
position to dictate prices, terms and time of buying. The fal- 
lacy of these schemes ultimately helping to replace chaos with 
order or of building for future business was broadcasted with 
the thought that publicity would more quickly focus thought 
and direct attention toward more sane methods. 

_ Through the many bulletins issued, and the wide publicity 
given, our own members were aroused to action, and in Chicago 
last September a most stirring meeting of our members resulted 
in the appointment of a special Development Committee, which 
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is entitled to thanks for the wonderful impetus given in the 
direction of right thinking among both sellers and buyers. The 
Association has recently had many concrete examples of favor- 
able reaction in changes of policy to sane and safe methods of 
marketing. 

In our publicity campaigns we have received wonderful helps 
from the trade press, and I would especially commend the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, The American Grocer, The Canner, The Can- 
ning Age, The California Fruit News and the Western Canner 
for their fine support. 

May I offer for your consideration the advisability of pro- 
moting Sectional meetings of our members in order to arouse 
further action in the carrying of the brokers’ service value to 
more sellers and buyers, and in the driving home of the fact that 
the National Food Brokers Association emblem stands for a 
real sales service, an emblem registered as Association property 
and which can only be used by members in good standing, an 
emblem that we should hold up as representing the A-B-C of 
sales service—Ability, Backbone, Confidence? 

Ability to market to the benefit of seller and buyer. 

Backbone to squarely stand for the rights of our employers, 
customers and ourselves. 

Confidence that we are an indispensable factor in efficient 
marketing. (Applause.) 


H. C. FAULKNER 
Retiring President 


National Food Brokers Association 


PRESIDENT FAULKER: It is customary at this time for 
the Vice-President to ask the wishes of the membership. 
VICE-PRESIDENT H. E. LINCOLN: Gentlemen, you 
have heard our able President’s address. What is your pleasure? 
MR. WALTER A. FROST: I move you the report be ap- 
proved as read, and made a part of the records of the meeting. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 
PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Is Mr. McLaurin in the room, 
Mr. Davidson or Mr. McIntyre? 
MR. ROSS McINTYRE: Yes. 
PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, we have with us 
this morning a man whom I heard speak yesterday, and I am 
sorry you were not all there to hear him, because he gave a 
very able talk on merchandising, particularly on canned foods. 
I thought I knew something about canned foods, but I got a real 
new slant. I take great pleasure in introducing to you a gen- 
tleman who has come many miles from an extreme portion of 
the country to address us this morning—Mr. Ross McIntyre, 
President of the National Association of Chain Store Grocers. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT MCINTYRE 


National Association of Chain Store Grocers 


AM pleased to be with you. I am placed at a little disad- 
vantage here this morning, inasmuch as I am thirty minutes 
ahead of time. I should have slept a little longer. And 
then I wanted to have the opportunity of following one of the 
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distinguished speakers who was to appear before me, inasmuch 
as we had a pleasant surprise and bouquet handed to us yester- 
day, and I wanted this opportunity to follow him up. But I am 
out of luck. 

I know since coming to Chicago it has been just a pleasant 
surprise all the time. I have read so much about hold-ups here 
that I figured I couldn’t stay here a week without getting 
touched. Nothing has occurred yet. No one has mistaken me 
for an Englishman. (Laughter.) 

Really in yesterday’s convention over at the Canners in the 
Eighth Street Theatre, we had a splendid time, and there were 
some wonderful addresses, and I know you men are going to 
have a fine time here today. 

In regard to Mr. McLaurin, I would like for you to take 
particular note of what I have to say, and you can convey it to 
him if you like. Mr. McLaurin said some very flowery and 
complimentary things about the Chain Grocers Association. We 
are supposed to be rather mortal enemies, but somebody sug- 
gested inasmuch as we were both “Mac’s” there might be some- 
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thing in the clannism that brought:this remark out, and my 
friend, Mr. Beckmann, even suggested we both might have been 
sheep stealers. The fact we both can trace our ancestry back 
te the Lowlanders in Scotland, where it is said the Highlanders 
raised the sheep and the Lowlanders stole them, might have had 
something to do with it. But I think what Mr. McLaurin said 
came from his heart, and I appreciated it very much. As far 
as the jobbers are concerned, I have always had a friendly feel- 
ing, and never have we in our business gone out of our channels 
to disturb the jobbing business. We have not engaged in the 
jobbing business and have never at any time attempted to dis- 
turb the jobbing or wholesale business. 

What I have to say at first may seem to you a touch of ego, 
but there is no such intent here, and I will explain why I start 
my address in this manner. Usually an unknown speaker, such 
as I am, passes through the inspection stage which includes 
like “Who is he?” “What has he done?” These must. be satis- 
fied before he can speak with any authority. The Western 
Chain Grocers Association, a close knit Association represent- 
ing some twenty-five hundred stores, saw enough merit in me 
to elect me President of that organization in 1926. The Na- 
tional Chain Store Grocers’ Association, representing 30,000 
stores, at Washington, took the same chance on me in 1927. 
Aside from these two departures, I have been very busy for 
twenty years selling groceries—seven years in the credit and 
service way, and thirteen years by the cash-and-carry method. 
We have today over one hundred stores and meat markets, doing 
about $6,000,000 worth of business. Have never sold any stock, 
so consequently have no stockholders nor partners to criticise 
me. Being somewhat boss of my own roost, have consequently 
been a little more independent than the average in my utter- 
ange So, if I should say anything bluntly today, you will par- 

on me. 

Long ago I discovered a lot of truth in Ben Franklin’s pro- 
verbial expression, “Fine words butter no parsnips.” If I tell 
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you the things you like to hear, it does you little good, but if 
constructive criticisms are made, the things you should hear, 
and they are taken in the spirit in which it is meant for our 
mutual benefit, then worth-while results are obtained. 

Let me state my own opinion at the outset regarding your 
business. A good broker is a necessity—automatically the pro- 
fession is economical and it is in economy that Chain Store 
operators are deeply interested. You note that word “Good”’— 
well, that word is applied to every vocation—Good Doctors and 
Poor Doctors—Good Preachers and Poor Preachers—Good Gro- 
cers and Poor Grocers—so, let me emphasize my views again in 
stating that a “Good” Broker is a necessity. : 

The trouble lies in the fact that men are falling behind to- 
day, resting on the spirit of the past. What is needed today is 
more of the spirit represented by Lindbergh’s “The Spirit of 
St. Louis.” The world wants improvements, is not only willing 
to pay for them, but is paying. 

Railroads can no longer charge first-class fare for second- 
class accommodations. Nor can the spice manufacturers put 
ground nut shells in their pepper. Potatoes are no longer sold 
for tapioca. It’s the improvement age, and the continuation of 
a business rests on its ability to show advancement. Neither 
can anyone make a sale and confidently pat himself on the back 
that “he put that one over” without first informing himself as 
to the quality of the goods and the reliability of his principal. 
For, gentlemen, confidence is the basis of all good business, and 
it can be built up and insures Good Will. 


The modern merchant today is more than ever interested in 
his merchandise. Especially is this true of the Cash-and-Carry 
operator. He is a great advertiser. I want to say here I had 
occasion to check up on money paid for advertising by the 
Chain Store Grocers Association, and I made the remark we 
could begin at home and know definitely what we do in our own 
business. You gentlemen know exactly the amount of business 
you do in your place; you may know what two or three other 
fellows do, and what your Association does. But the further 
you get away from your own figures the less definite your fig- 
ures are. In gathering up what we had spent for advertising 
in our own business, we found we spent about 1 per cent, which 
is about $60,000. And in our Western Association, we are 
pretty definite on our figures there, our figures there amount 
to about $1,250,000 for advertising a year. And if I continued 
on in our National our figures are less definite to me, but I 
think somewhat accurate, about $16,000,000 a year in advertis- 
ing foodstuffs. So I say rightfully we are good advertisers. 
We are constantly looking ahead, anticipating consumer de- 
sires. The Cash-and-Carry operator is keen for knowledge that 
can be coined into selling phrases. You’ve heard the phrases 
“The skin you love to touch”—“The flavor lasts”—“The Holi- 
tosis Breath.” Gentlemen, do you know those phrases have sold 
millions of dollars of goods? Who of you is there who has not 
read that Coca-Cola was Cool and Refreshing? And, these 
phrases must be true and reliable, as a single misstatement is 
apt to prove disastrous. 

The merchant today wants necessary merchandise and that 
well bought. The importance of good buying is paramount in 
our business. Today our salespeople are required to look in the 
eye of every customer—you know it’s easier to hide the truth 
over a phone from your wife, cr as Will Rogers styles her, 
“Your balance wheel,” than it is to look her in the eye and 
camouflage. And the trade today ask all sorts of questions. 
So, goods sold must be right, of such and such quality and 
description—manufactured at the proper season to insure their 
freshness, or of the proper material to be most durable. They 
must be sold in just the right quantities so that the last one 
gives the same consumer satisfaction as the first. A broker 
selling Salmon, does he sell Fall Catch—and explain the differ- 
ence in price is because Fall Catch is not so oily—the color not 
quite so good—the flesh less firm, or in his anxiety to make a 
sale, is he short-sighted enough to forget to tell the truth, fear- 
ing that he might lose a temporary sale? 

Gentlemen, there is room for the good Broker, but there is 
no disguising the fact that unearned brokerages are not fair; 
and the Broker who insists on taking unearned money is moving 
rapidly out of today’s business picture. 

Better salaries, larger compensations are paid today than 
ever before, but there is an insistence that they be earned. 

In the movement of Foodstuffs today, through direct selling, 
the retailer, the Broker faces a different situation. To retail 
$1,000,000 worth of Foodstuffs through the average Cash-and- 
Carry Grocery Store today requires at least 1,250,000 individual 
sales—each of these are opportunities for sales talk. Today the 
Chain Grocer stores are selling billions of dollars through this 
face-to-face contact to millions of consumers, those for whom 
your principals make your goods. The more information you 
furnish salespeople the better they can present your goods to 
the consumer. 
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The Chain operator accumulates his knowledge through con- 
stant contact with salespeople who are daily talking to the con- 
sumer. They know their moods, their requirements. This in- 
formation is carefully gathered and used. Naturally, we are 
eager for more information regarding goods offered. Many is 
the time the speaker has gone over packages, looked at cases or 
opened them up, to discover what the Manufacturer had to say 
about his products, in hopes that it could be included in news- 
paper or circular advertising. Aside from “It never Scratched 
yet”—or “99% pure”—“Best by test”—“Contented Cows”— 
“There’s a reason” and a few others, nothing could be found 
descriptive of or selling slogans except the much-abused word 
“Fancy.” 

Now, how many slices in this can of Peaches?—what are the 
sizes of these Peas?—-What do you mean by pure vegetable oil? 
What is Leaf Lard? What does 99% pure mean? Why is 
“Grape” Baking Powder superior? Millions of similar ques- 
tions are daily asked. 
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Gentlemen, the selling of foodstuffs has passed beyond the 
stage where novices can succeed. Intelligence is taking the 
place of ignorance—cleanliness—dirt—and, knowledge is power 
—let us have more light—and hearty co-operation. 

One thing more, gentlemen; don’t overload your trade— 
over-loads give false impressions. Goods are never truly sold 
until they are finally satisfactorily consumed or used. Free 
deals—one free with ten and heavy contracts eventually lead 
te dissatisfaction somewhere along the line—figure the price on 
a satisfactory basis and insist that buyers buy right in stock- 
ing goods in a manner that will give them a satisfactory turn- 
over. 

If you gentlemen will work with us, we are glad to serve 
you, and thus bring about a mutual benefit that will. last. 

Thanking you heartily for the opportunity to address you 
and cordially hoping your star will grow brighter, your shadow 
longer and your prosperity greater—The National Chain Store 
Grocers of America stand ready to work with you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Mr. McIntyre, we want to ex- 
press our deep appreciation of your very masterly talk this 
morning. I am inclined to think that Mr. McIntyre must have 
had his early training in the brokerage business. Don’t forget 
the thought Mr. McIntyre drove home, that you cannot collect 
first-class fares for second-class service. A wonderful thought, 
fellows! 

I am sorry Mr. McLaurin was not in the room when Mr. 
McIntyre started his address, because he may have been called 
to his feet when reference was made this his clan might have 
been in the sheep-stealing class. (Laughter.) Nevertheless, 
Mr. McIntyre paid Mr. McLaurin a very high compliment. 

MR. McINTYRE: I would like to explain that, Mr. Mc- 
Laurin. You know yesterday when you spoke so nicely we shook 
hands and I felt that effervescence of human love passing be- 
tween us, and it was genuine. I was curious at first to know 
whether you were Irish or Scotch. I found out you were Scotch. 
Our friend Beckmann rather accused us of being sheep stealers. 
I want to explain it to you; you are entitled to know what I said. 
The Lowlanders—I think you are a Lowlanders probably—the 
Highlanders raise the sheep and the Lowlanders let them raise 
them until they are ready for the market, and then the Low- 
landers steal them and sell them. (Laughter.) 
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MR. J. H. McLAURIN: I want to say, Mr. McIntyre, as a 
Scotchman, I understand that it does not behoove us to go too 
far back in our ancestry. (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, we have with us 
this morning a man whom you all know. There is no necessity 
of my introducing him. You know him as a man with a staunch 
backbone, firm convictions, and I think at some time or other 
in his early life he must have been injected with a backbone 
serum, for he stands up for what he thinks is right and he does 
put over a lot of wonderful thoughts for the grocery trade, 
not only in his own branch of the industry, but thoughts which 
can be applied very nicely to all branches. 

t gives me great pleasure this morning not to introduce 
but to present Mr. J. H. McLaurin, President of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. I might add that Mr. McLaurin 
said some very complimentary things about the broker yesterday. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT MCLAURIN 


American Wholesale Grocers Association 


R. McIntyre has arisen to explain some of the things 

that went on behind my back, and I feel just a little 

uncertain of my status here. I think there is a common 
understanding, though, as to just what he and I agree on, so 
I will go forward believing that you will at least accept in 
reasonably good faith some of the good things I may say about 
you. I would like in the first place to ask how many brokers 
are in this room. 

(A great number of hands were raised.) 

I am perfectly sure now, Mr. Chairman, that I will certainly 
say nothing but good things about the brokers. (Laughter.) 

Men, I have spoken before you so frequently, and have, I 
think, come to this platform and said pretty nearly the same 
thing time after time, that I believe that you largely anticipate 
just about what I am going to say to you. You have, in the 
first place, let me say, listened to a splendid address from 
Mr. McIntyre. I want to refer to that because of the fact he 
has presented a side of this great question upon which I am not 
going to touch particularly, and that is the analysis of a broker’s 
business, of a broker’s work, and how it touches and applies 
itself to the great industry in which you are engaged and in 
which you are serving. Your President immediately tries to 
claim Mr. McIntyre as a former broker. I think that we have 
a right, from all that he has said and from his very intelligent 
presentation of the work of distribution, and that we are justi- 
fied in believing he was engaged at some time back there in the 
wholesale grocery business. He certainly has a very clear under- 
standing of what we are trying to do. 

I need not remind you men that your work is primarily a 
work of service. I know that is trite, that it is commonplace. 

I say it is trite to speak of any man’s work as a work of 
service. It would be very hard for us to analyze the efforts 
and endeavors of any man in any walk of life, whether it be 
commercial, industrial, social, religious, or otherwise, if we did 
not get back close to the point that “He who serves best serves 
most,” and that that man’s life is spent in service. That life, 
after all, is not misspent. But as I eonceive the work of the 
wholesale broker, I recognize in it a work of service peculiarly 
outstanding in this respect, that he occupies the position of a 
representative of both sides of the question. It is not often that 
you find us in that position in life in the work of service. You 
occupy a very sensitive position; you are occupying one where 
you are called upon to hold the scales of justice at an even 
balance. 

I think I stated on this platform some years ago my concep- 
tion of a good broker, and along with some of those splendid 
points already brought out by the speaker who has preceded me, 
I gave my conception of a good broker as one who calmly and 
equitably viewed a question that arose between the buyer and 
the seller with the determination and full intention and purpose 
of doing absolute justice to both. I don’t conceive that a broker 
is the servant of the seller to any greater extent than he is the 
servant of the buyer. I want to say to you that a broker has 
my sympathy, because of the fact that he must at all times, 
if he is going to serve well and going to serve equitably, keep 
before him that thought, and the good broker today is doing so. 
He knows no friend, as no man should, when it comes to a 
determination of what is right, what is just, and what is fair. 
He is the arbiter between the seller and the buyer, and I am 
sure that the members of your organization, Mr. President, 
are living up as closely, if not more closely, to that requirement 
and that condition than any body of men I know of in the com- 
mercial world. (Applause.) 

It is refreshing to me to be able to say to you that the im- 
pression made upon my mind with regard to your activities is 
this: You have a code of ethics, you lay them down, you make 
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them clear, you expound them, you preach them, you present 
them to the applicant for membership in this organization, and 
having done so you demand that he live up to them or get out. 
And I have seen it demonstrated more than once by the bulletins 
that your splendid secretary and my good friend, Mr. Fishback, 
so kindly places upon my desk. And I am going to say this to 
you: They are about the only bulletins that come to my desk, 
all of which I read, all of them. I read each one that comes, 
and I try to read others and do read a great many of them, 
but I am interested in Mr. Fishback’s bulletins because of the 
fact they are practical, they are to the point, they lay down 
these certain conditions and qualifications to which they expect 
and demand that you men subscribe and live up to. And then 
I am told, when another one comes in, that Mr. So-and-So’s name 
has been removed from the membership roll because he has 
split brokerage, because he has sacrificed and betrayed his 
principal, because he has collected his principal’s money and 
has held it back for his own good, and has double-crossed him 
in carrying it for a year, and then finally when pressed to the 
wall he gives it up. And in a subsequent bulletin to that I find 
he is asked to get out because he doesn’t belong to a body of 
men such as the National Food Brokers Association represents. 
I only wish the American Wholesale Grocers Association—and 
I speak plainly—was organized along the same lines. If we 
were we would have less trouble today in the wholesale grocery 
fraternity than we are having. I wish every Grocers Associa- 
tion and every Manufacturers Association was lined up along 
these principles. 

Reference has just been made to a “good” broker; you have 
had it impressed on you what a good broker is. I am just going 
to add this word: My conception also—and in-.addition to what 
has been said—of a good broker, is a man that outlines just 
exactly what his policy is going to be, and then stands by it; 
that he has a policy of distribution. I think the warehouse 
broker is leading your business astray. I have never advocated, 
I have never personally—in my own opinion, for which I alone 
am responsible—believed it wise for brokers to carry merchan- 
dise in stock; some qualification, some conditions perhaps under 
which it might be carried in a certain way, but I am speaking 
of the buying-and-selling merchandise broker. I think that is 
a thing you men should watch, and watch very closely. It is 
not that I am trying to reach out and draw in something for the 
wholesale grocer that does not belong to him. I stop to say, 
the moment I would know that a wholesale broker would divide 
his profit with a wholesale grocer my respect for that wholesale 
broker is lost. (Applause.) And my respect for that wholesale 
grocer is likewise lost. (Applause.) I believe that the bribe- 
taker is not one whit less innocent of bribery than the bribe- 
giver. 

I want to say here this morning, in the presence of this 
splendid representation of brokers—and it is why I asked for 
your hands—you are treading on dangerous ground when once 
you try to take advantage of your broker competitor while at 
the same time taking advantage of your customer, the other 
wholesale grocer, whose self-respect dominates his methods and 
activities of life and prevents him from asking you to give the 
bread out of your children’s mouths to him. You are doing that 
wholesale grocer an injustice. .And I repeat, that when you 
divide your brokerage with a wholesale grocer you commit an 
act that is manifest bribery, in my opinion, as any other phase 
of bribery, in political life or otherwise, that I know anything 
about. Men, don’t do it; stand on your manhood, and if there 
isn’t an opportunity for you to make a living for your family 
out of the brokerage business then continue to hold your face 
high up and look your fellow man in the eye, and look for some 
other business where a man can deal honestly and fairly and 
justly with himself and with his fellow man. 


I congratulate you as I step from this platform on the 
splendid progress you are making in your work. I am not 
surprised, Mr. Fishback and Mr. President, that your member- 
ship is growing, and it will continue to grow, and I believe the 
time is not far distant when any first-class, real, honest broker, 
that is really a broker, will hesitate to say that he does not 
hold membership in a body of this kind when it costs him 
something to get in besides money, costing him the maintenance 
and preservation of his self-respect. 

I want to extend my thanks, President Falkner and Secretary 
Fishback, for the splendid co-operation and assistance and en- 
couragement and inspiration that you have offered us in our 
office in the work we are trying to do in conjunction with you. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Mr. McLaurin, I believe the 
applause speaks far more eloquently than I can in thanking you 
for your wonderful address this morning. 

It has been my good fortune oe past year to be on 
the same platform with a man whom I knew very little of at the 
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first of the year, but whom I have become very fond of. I can- 
not speak too highly of the sterling qualities that he has 
injected into his own branch of the industry, and the many 
months of fine work that he has put in. It gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to introduce to you this morning the President 
of the National Canners Association, Mr. Harry L. Cannon. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CANNON 


National Canners Association 


N addition to recognizing the honor conferred on me in being 
asked to represent the National Canners before your Asso- 
ciation, I feel very happy to be among friends, and I trust 

all your deliberations will be helpful and your convention a 
great success. 

As the canning industry began to assume large proportions 
and it was no longer possible for the canner to handle directly 
the marketing of his output, there arose a body of keen, wide- 
awake, selling agents, which are today represented by your 
Association. 

The best proof of the need of the link represented by the 
broker in the distribution chain, is the fact that the link has 
never broken or been replaced by another or better one. 

I believe the canned foods broker to be the most intelligent 
source of information that the canner has, likewise his best 
means of contact with the distributor. (Applause.) He also 
plays the double role of being quite as indispensable to the dis- 
tributor, his customer. His services, when rightly administered, 
are the’ cheapest factor of cost entering into the canner’s 
oa and I feel he is even more needed today than ever 

ore. 

There should be but one relationship between broker and 
canner—that of partnership; and when this is achieved each will 
strive to his utmost to further their mutual interests. However, 
any relationship between contracting parties, by which each 
expects to be benefitted, carries its mutual responsibilities and 
obligations. 

A canner, when he offers his account to a broker, should feel 
he is taking into his organization a man in whom he has implicit 
confidence and to whom he can entrust his best interests. Too 
many canners seem to feel that because their broker is being 
paid on a commission basis, he is a thing apart from their busi- 
ness family. Instead of holding aloof from him, the canner 
should cultivate the closest acquaintance with his broker by 
frequent visits and regular informative correspondence. The 
canner should familiarize the broker with his products, his 
methods of production, his capacity to produce, but most of all 
he should not mislead his broker as to qualities or possible 
short deliveries. 

There should be a definite territory allotted each broker and 
that territory should be positively protected against intrusion 
by any other agency. No sane canner would send into a given 
city a sales force from his office to whom he was paying a 
regular salary, and then immediately follow this up with a 
second sales force of his own, thus placing the two in direct 
competition, in efforts to sell the same product to the same 
buyer. Yet canners may do this very thing by not protecting 
their one legitimate broker for a given territory. 

A canner should not promiscuously take on brokerage ac- 
counts over such an extended territory that he cannot expect to 
consistently serve that territory should the broker, through un- 
tiring effort, build up a demand for that canner’s products. 


(Applause.) This is eminently unfair to both broker and 
distributor. 


On the broker’s part, there is a definite responsibility to 
serve at all times his canner partner’s best interests. No broker 
has a right to solicit and secure the account of a canner unless 
he has such knowledge of and confidence in the integrity of the 
man and his product that he can get squarely behind both. 

After satisfying himself on this point, the broker should then 
cultivate the same friendly relationship for his canner principal 
as suggested for the canner toward the broker. He should visit 
the canner’s plant at intervals during the packing season, with 
the idea both of acquainting himself with the canner’s products 
and of informing the canner as to the desires and requirements 
of the buyer. 

Just as the canner has no right to over-extend his territory, 
so the broker has no right to over-extend his accounts on similar 
articles. No broker should represent more canners than he can 
honestly serve. And when a broker has found that, either 


through too many accounts or other causes, he is unable to 
deliver satisfactory results, he should so advise the canner and 


allow him either to try other channels of distribution or to , 
withdraw from that market. 
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The broker should realize at all times that he is representing 
the canner and deriving his compensations from him, and he 
should not try to act as a buyer’s agent. Too frequently the 
canner has to sell both the broker and distributor instead of 
having the aid of the broker in securing the order. The broker 
should be entirely familiar with buyer’s needs and choices and 
at all times know the markets and offerings of his competitors, 
thus keeping the canner thoroughly informed at all times. He 
should be just as frank and fair with the buyer and never try 
to encourage him to purchase from a canner anything that he 
has any doubt the canner will be able to deliver satisfactorily. 
Any other course can bring about causes for later dissatisfaction 
and ultimately a rupture of otherwise satisfactory relation 
between canner and buyer. 

A broker should aid in determining a credit risk for the 
canner. I do not mean that he should assume the risk, but 
that he should zealously guard against making sales to buyers 
to whom he would not himself grant credit. 

One sometimes hears criticism of brokers for their lack of 
effort in selling and their apparent willingness to submit a 
buyer’s offer no matter how much lower it may be than the price 
given the broker. This criticism may sometimes be justified, 
but an order taker has no ground for being classed as a real 
broker, nor has he any right to expect compensation beyond the 
value of the actual service he renders. 

I do not feel this is the time to build up alibis for our own 
shortcomings by condemning someone else. It may make some 
canners feel more comfortable to attribute the red on their 
ledgers to the brokers or someone else, but the fact may well 
be that these canners have been derelict in their responsibilities 
by failing to inform and support their brokers. 
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Let the canner and broker strive for a better understanding, 
a closer relationship, and each will find the other as fair, honest 
and able as the other. Each has nothing to gain, and everything 
to lose, by deceiving the other. (Applause.) Therefore, I would 
ask for the members of your Association, the kindliest feelings 
and highest regard from the canners. I realize that you in 
your dual capacity are rendering an indispensable service in a 
highly efficient manner, and often under trying circumstances; 
and if canner and broker recognize their true relationship I can 
foresee nothing but happier conditions resulting in greater 
accomplishments for both. 

. Again permit me to wish you continued success and to 
thank you for this privilege of appearing on your program. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Mr. Cannon, in thanking you, 
I think the best compliment we can pay you is sincerely hoping 
that every seller.of canned foods, every buyer of canned foods, 
and particularly every broker who has not heard that wonderful 
address this morning, will read it in the trade press. 

Last year we had a speaker who gave us a very nice little 
talk on our Tuesday morning session. He is a competitor of 
ours. and I rather hesitate in introducing him. He and his 
members seem to have the faculty of corraling the canners just 
as we want to talk to them, and packing them in their rooms 
and suites. His representatives seem to have the select suites 
in the hotel, and have that real hospitality—I don’t know what 
it is. I am going to take a chance and introduce him, with the 
hope that our members won’t tip him off to where our canners 
are. It gives me great pleasure to introduce our old friend, 
Charlie Guelf, President of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GUELF 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 


OBJECT to the term “old.” I will also say we have dis- 
I covered a new brand, Mr. President. (Laughter.) 

While I enjoy public speaking a great deal, as I did 
Mother’s castor oil, I want to assure you it is a pleasure to be 
with you again this year, and I can say to you now that I will 
not afflict you another year, because they are going to throw 
me out Wednesday. . 

Kindly permit the Canning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion to congratulate the Canned Food Brokers Association on 
attaining their Silver Jubilee. Being a young man yet, con- 
trary to your President, I hope to be with you when you attain 
your Golden Anniversary. 

It is said brevity is a great virtue, and consequently I am 
not going to take up a lot of your time, for I do know you have 
some very serious problems that you are anxious to work out, 
and I don’t think there is any question in the mind of any of us 
when we know you as we do, and look you over, but what you 
are perfectly capable of working out these problems, and to a 
very satisfactory conclusion. . 

It is said, gentlemen, that misery likes company, and that 
is one of the reasons that I am here. While the wholesale 
grocer has been giving you orders for a dozen cases of canned 
foods he has been sending us orders for a dozen bolts and nuts. 
The canner used to buy his seed from us by the carload and 
now he sends in for a dozen seeds. While the broker’s troubles 
of today are of no mean proportion, greater problems have been 
solved, and I know you will solve them. In my talks with many 
of your members, it appears that in the past too many of you 
waxed fat and prosperous in your swivel chairs while the new 
order of things necessitates a more of a go-getter spirit. In 
these strenuous business days business comes and comes best to 
them who go after it, and watchful waiting will not get you 
anywhere. In my talks with several of your pushing, aggres- 
sive members, they tell me business has not been so bad with 
them, but as one expressed it in the Irish language, “We had 
to work like hell.” In other words, the race is apparently to 
the swift. We are firmly of the belief, however, that the broker 
is just as an essential part of the canning industry today as the 
processer is in the canning factory at home; that you render a 
real service to the canner in return for your small compensation, 
and that you can mechandise his products for him more eco- 
nomically and to better advantage than he can possibly do for 
_ himself. 

In going out of office tomorrow one of my greatest regrets 
will be the closed contact with the fine chaps who have presided 
over your affairs, and another regret will be the ceasing of the 
wonderful circulars and literature sent out by our good friend 
Paul. You have a wonderful Secretary, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

As I said before, gentlemen, I know you have other more 
serious matters, but in conclusion permit me to express to you 
the grateful appreciation of our Association for the cordial 
co-operation and the work-together spirit always displayed by 
your Association and its members. We appreciate this more 
than we can tell you. And if we can be of service to you in 
any way at any time, just ask us. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Mr. Guelf, we want to extend 
our appreciation for your very fine talk. 5 

I would like to call to your attention the fact that the 
National Canners Association are promoting a publicity cam- 
paign which will take the place, or fill in as we might call it, 
of the so-called Canned Foods Week we have had for the past 
two or three years, and I would like to take this opportunity 
to introduce Mr. Palmer of the McCann Advertising Agency, 
who will speak to you just a moment in reference to this 
publicity campaign. 


CANNED Foops WEEK 


MR. H.L. PALMER: Mr. President and Members, I am here 
this morning in just one capacity, and that is as an humble 
representative of Mr. Royal Clark, who is Chairman of this 
Committee. He is jumping around from one meeting to another, 
and Mr. Hubbell requested that either he or I come before this 
meeting and tell you something about this campaign which is 
just getting under way. 

It really is a big movement. I think it is the biggest thing 
in an advertising, promotional sort of a way that has been 
undertaken in a long time by this particular industry. It has 
its birth, of course, in the need for some advertising on canned 
foods in general, regardless of brand. Your Committee on 
Canned Foods Week decided last fall to defer the activity until 
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March, at the close of the season; they thought the change 
would be advisable and would be welcomed. There may be some 
difference of opinion on that—I have had nothing to do with it 
—but the meat of this campaign is right here, instead of its 
being a one-week sampaign it will be a six weeks’ campaign 
starting the last week in February and continuing through until 
about the 10th of April. The snow ball is just commencing to 
roll up, and it is going to get very big before it gets through. 

Here is how it differs from other campaigns. The keynote 
of the campaign is going to be “Canned Foods of Quality,” 
with the accent on the “Quality,” the feeling being that here is 
the end of winter, with the fresh vegetables coming in soon— 
more than ever they are found in the winter—and it is a good 
time to leave an impression with the housewives of the country, 
a good impression on canned foods; and instead of featuring 
special low price sales the Committee felt it would be most 
advisable to feature, first of all, canned foods of quality, the 
better grades. 

We have selected—“we” meaning Mr. Clark, Mr. Gorrell, 
and the others having to do with this campaign—as a symbol 
of this activity the big letter “Q.” It will appear in big 
posters, blue on orange background, to go up in retail grocery 
stores throughout the country. We are having seven hundred 
thousand of those posters printed. If you can, picture it in 
a size about two feet high by a foot and a half wide, with a big 
letter “Q” at the top, and underneath, “Quality Canned Foods, 
Special Offerings all this Month.” This is the keynote of the 
campaign, and around it we are using newspaper advertising, 
paid for out of a central fund which has been contributed for 
this purpose. The advertising as now planned will be appearing 
in between fifty and sixty of the largest cities of the country. 
It is hoped that before this convention week is over that fund 
will be. built up to a point where an additional forty or fifty 
cities can be taken on, as really in order to cover the country 
properly we should have in the neighborhood of one hundred of 
the largest cities for newspaper advertising. 

Now we have mapped out here in this folder the whole pro- 
gram; it gives all the details of it, how each factor in the trade 
is supposed to jump in and help. There are five hundred 
Local Chairmen. The brokers are asked to do certain things, 
the wholesalers are asked to do certain things, and of course 
we are depending very heavily on the retailer. We are sending 
out direct mailings to the retail grocers of better rating through- 
out the country, mailing his posters to him direct and mailing 
other literature. We have a campaign newspaper, of which 
there will be two issues called “The Canned Foods Q,” which 
will be mailed to the leading grocers, mailed to the Local Chair- 
men, and mailed to the various secretaries of the different trade 
associations, and through those secretaries, first the copy of the 
plan itself and then the material that will be used in connection 
with it, will be sent to the different members of those respective 
associations. 

It is a big movement; it is a movement, roughly calculated, 
as I figure it, that has a possibility of mustering about a half 
million people back of it, including the retail grocers, of course, 
and certainly if everyone can only be enthused about it, as they 
should be, here is an honest-to-goodness campaign, with quality 
as the keynote, with newspaper advertising, not a one week’s 
affair as Canned Foods Week has been, but continuing more 
than a month. Mr. Clark feels, and Mr. Gorrell, that it is the 
start of a continuing operation that will go on every year and be 
expanded from year to year, from perhaps a spring campaign 
to also a fall campaign, that is, two campaigns a year, until 
finally, as I know all of you gentlemen would be glad to see, 
there would be a general campaign on canned foods throughout 
the year. 

All of you gentlemen here, sooner or later will have these 
booklets mailed to you direct, but I will be very much obliged, 
and I know Mr. Clark will appreciate it, if in some way or 
other you will pick up a copy while you are here at the conven- 
tion. There are some to be had in Mr. Clark’s room, 2500 of 
this hotel, and more in the press room at 413. At any time 
while in these meetings, if you are interested in learning about 
this campaign, while here or in the — ag extra copies can 
be provided. I hope you will all get solidly behind it; I know 
it will do the industry good. There has been a great deal of 
enthusiasm shown here at this convention by the people in the 
industry. I hope every one of you will get solidly. behind it, and 
that you will get a copy of this folder and read it. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, you are going to 
hear a lot concerning Canned Foods Week from our own chair- 
man. When it was undecided whether the Canned Foods Week 
would be held in the spring or fall, I appointed Mr. Raynor 
Hubbell of Louisville as chairman, and from past experience 
I know he will keep you pretty well posted as to the movement, 
and I am going to ask that you co-operate with him. It is 
rather from a selfish motive that I ask that. Whatever benefits 
canned foods naturally will benefit our business. 
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While we are waiting for Mr. Davidson and Mr. Crippen, 
I will go on to the next feature of the program and appoint 
the committees which are customarily appointed at this meeting. 

I will appoint on the Nominating Committee, Mr. Millard J. 
Bloch, of Kansas City, Chairman; Mr. B. T. Clifford, of St. Louis; 
Mr. Julius Ormand, of Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. Horace Lee, of 
Denver, Colo.; and Mr. Fred Dorn, of New York City. 

I will appoint on the Resolutions Committee, Mr. Harry E. 
Gill, Buffalo, Chairman; Mr. L. E. Captain, of New York; and 
Mr. George D. Lounsbery, of Butte, Mont. 

I have had the pleasure this year of listening on several 
occasions—not as many as I would like—to some very able 
merchandising addresses. No doubt all the gentlemen in this 
room have read them with a great deal of interest, because 
I believe that the author of those valuable papers is a man who 
knows wholesale grocery distribution as well as any wholesale 
grocer that I know of. Furthermore, he has the backbone and 
the ability to put those thoughts into direct operation. It gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to introduce to you this morning 
Mr. Roy Davidson, President of the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DAVIDSON 


National Wholesale Grocers Association 


HREE times in as many years, it has been my pleasure 
to come before you. Whether you can say as much 
about the pleasure, I sincerely have my doubts. 

What I can say to you today that would be worth while is 
truly a problem to me. If I sing your praises, someone says 
“salve!” If I drag you over the coals, a general grunt emanates 
that I am a “hard nose.” For me to attempt to define what, 
how, when, and who is a broker, after the masterful articles 
of your worthy Secretary, would carry no interest, I am sure. 
So where am I to begin and end and yet evade all these various 
phases I have just enumerated? In all earnestness and entirely 
devoid of mere form, it is the hope of the Association that I am 
proud to represent, that you in these meetings here solve your 
problems, or at least arrive at a most constructive and resultful 
procedure. 

Your problems, like those of the wholesale grocery business, 
are most perplexing. Basically your difficulties and those of 
the wholesale grocery business are analogous. So interwoven 
by necessity are the various channels of the food industry that 
what affects one element is likewise felt to a more or less degree 
throughout the industry. The dual position you occupy naturally 
is not the easiest to fill by any means. As representative of 
the seller and the friend of a good customer. you are many 
times charged with favoritism to one or the other, or both of the 
factors with whom you deal. But that is one of the thorns of 
the business. If we look for the bad in things, we are sure 
to find it—and equally is it as easy and certainly much more 
pleasant to look for the good. And it can be found! 

A new era of merchandising is with us. Many plans have 
been tried. New ones will continue to appear. The sound ones 
will stay. The weaker ones will drop out as quickly as they 
came. But meanwhile hectic times will occur to all. Not as a 
teacher, or a preacher, nor as a prognosticator of what will or 
will not take place, I am absolutely of the belief that the good, 
genuine service-rendering salesman (not the high-pressure type) 
broker is here to stay. (Applause.) 

I do not say that simply because I am addressing brokers. 
I think my own broker friends in my own market recognize 
that I do business through the brokers. And I am not trying 
to emulate myself in front of you at that. (Applause.) But 
you have got serious problems ahead of you and they are prob- 
lems that are affecting you, that are likewise affecting me, and 
it makes me stop and ponder and wonder whether you are right, 
and the solution of that, I am sure, we are not in a position 
at this particular, time to know just exactly what will be the 
outcome. But I am sure that the level-headed men in this organ- 
ization and the level-headed men in the grocery industry and 
canning industry and the food industry as a whole, sooner or 
later are going to solve this problem. I am sure we are not on 
any rocks—the industry is too large. Many evils have crept in. 
When we get back to the causes instead of starting at the end, 
we will begin to move a little faster. 

Some are bound to go whether from necessity or desirability, 
just as canners, wholesalers, retailers or any other individual 
in business is bound to do who does not measure up to present- 
day requirements that are sound and progressive. Your position, 
as I see it, is to sell— 

First—Good, reputable merchandise (not just accounts). 

Second—To sell merchandise on its measure merit of what 
can be done with it, and how! 
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Third—To so conduct the sale that all matters entering into 
the sale are fully covered in the Sales Memorandum to Buyer 
and first Seller. 

Fourth—To post both parties honestly as to actual conditions 
as you see them. 

Fifth—To sell yourself, as well as the lines you carry, in 
such a manner that there is little or no chance for the destruc- 
tion of confidence. 

If I am permitted to criticize momentarily, I would say, 
too many brokers are attempting many times to sell the possi- 
bility of short crops and rising markets, or just a package at a 
price, regardless of all else. They are doomed unless they 
change. The wholesale grocer’s salesman of days past sold by 
talking speculation, by pretty label, or just the can. Today 
if he has stayed, or expects to, he must and is telling how the 
article can be better sold by the retailer to increase that re- 
tailer’s sales. He is selling quality merchandise that the re- 
tailer may receive a larger share of the consumer’s food-dollar. 
This is not theory, nor the sublime. It is just plain fact. When 
your industry functions better along the lines of having con- 
crete sales plans to tie in with what you have to sell, there will 
be more roses along the Brokerage Pathway. 

Let’s follow this just a few seconds more. Fundamentally, 
all business is striving to acquire a greater share of the dollar 
the consumer spends, just as the banks are attempting to acquire 
a greater share of the dollar saved. If, by your development 
of constructive sales plans you assist in furthering the merchan- 
dising of the wholesaler, and he, in turn, by the assistance of 
your sales plan effort, sells the retailer better methods of 
merchandising peas, kraut or fruit that builds bigger sales 
volume, are we not all going to participate in that increased 
business ? 

Some will instantly say that is a distribution problem. [I'll 
grant it, but how far away are you, Mr. Good Broker, from 
the door of distribution? Do you not depend largely on the 
final sale? If the sale to the consumer is little, is your jobber’s 
order large? To say that sales plans are purely a distribution 
problem might just as well be carried on by insisting that it is 
purely a retail problem! But suppose it is a problem of retail- 
ing, where are your and my orders? So I say to you, it is a 
most essential duty of your industry to further progress for all 
concerned. Do not understand me that the rest of us are going 
to wait for your aid. But it is a part of that high-grade service 
broker that is talked about. 

“We may go to the office early and stay late, 

And wrestle with the problems that some call ‘Fate,’ 
Unless we meet the issues that the changes create, 
We won’t get the orders early NOR late!” 

Just a word of emphasis on the coming Canned Foods Sales 
Campaign. With the production of green fruit and vegetables 
rapidly expanding and being brought to every hamlet almost 
the year round, it behooves every element of the canned food 
industry to put every ounce of effort into this year’s campaign. 
Increased interest and work on the part of all is absolutely 
necessary. 

I suppose some are wondering if I would evade what seems 
to be an all-absorbing question. I shall not! First, let me 
say I hold no brief for or against pool buying, no more than I 
would attempt to decide either for or against brokers’ selling 
co-operative retail organizations. 

omplex are present-day situations. To that we all agree. 
Secret rebates and allowing of brokerage to favored interests 
in the food industry have caused the development of pool 
buying to some extent in the grocery business as it has de- 
veloped in the drug, the dry goods, and other industries. Re- 
move unfair rebating and you stop the progress of its develop- 
ment in all directions. (Applause.) Or touch it not and when 
all receive alike, where is the gain? (Applause.) But the 
latter is distinctive. Remove unfair trade practices where they 
originate and have grown and you have constructive procedure. 

If it is wrong from your viewpoint for pool buying at whole- 
sale, eliminating the broker—I am just thinking out loud, trying 
to get a picture not only for yourselves but for myself also; 
I am taking no issue, understand—if it is wrong from your 
viewpoint for pool buying at wholesale, eliminating the broker— 
and I say it will be; I am not afraid to stand on both feet and 
say it and face any wholesale grocer or anybody else on it 
(applause)—it would seem natural to feel that pool buying at 
retail, eliminating the broker’s first customer, the wholesaler, 
is wrong. (Applause.) Does the broker sell co-operative re- 
tailers at wholesale prices? Can the broker’s other customer, 
the wholesaler, compete against such competition? Must he 
sit idly by and see it grow; how shall he stay in the scheme of 
things? If your principals sell my competitor and eliminate 
you and give that unearned sales cost to my competitor, can I 
compete and pay you the amount that my competitor received? 
What is my move in fairness to the first law, self preservation? 
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Can we successfully meet the situation by beginning where it 
has reached today, or shall we go back to the cause, or causes? 
If the causes are wrong, they can be righted. If the causes 
are right, then most naturally the growth of this procedure is 
right. The law and you and I, as business men, recognize the 
right of any man to operate a business as he chooses so long 
as it does not tend to or is a monopoly. ' 

We likewise recognize that right for a man, partnership, or 
cerporation to make as many prices as he sees fit on the same 
commodity, provided he does so openly and without misrepre- 
sentation, that by such act there is no tendency toward or actual 
monopoly established. These are problems that the merchant 
and manufacturer will fairly settle for himself or through gov- 
ernment guidance, and perhaps the latter is the better and more 
practical method. 

Production on or of quantity rather than quality basis creates 
many evils. Some die when the market is on an even status, 
or a seller’s market, and some evils live through. 

With the canned foods markets in the main in much better 
condition at the beginning of this year as compared to last, 
I am firm in the belief that we are approaching a much better 
year for all in production, distribution, and for the consuming 
public. We must all aid in promoting production and distribu- 
tion of qualty merchadise, for we all know too well that with 
unsound production comes reduced qualities that curtail the 
progress of quality foods and cripples every element of the 
industry. Production must produce at a fair profit. Distribu- 
tion must distribute at a fair basis, and the consumer recognizes 
that as necessary, or the dollar we have to spend will shrink. 

Let us put real activity into co-operation in this great in- 
dustry in which we all play a part and I have no fear of the 
final result. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: I made no mistake in telling 
you that Mr. Davidson had a real message. He has studied 
merchandising problems. Not only has he studied them but 
he applies them to his own business. And I happen to know— 
he may not know this—that he is a man that comes down pretty 
early in the morning and works pretty late at night at his desk 
and is right in the midst of it all the time. We thank you, Roy, 
for that very fine, straight-forward talk. 

I had prepared a very pretty little introduction for Mr. 
Crippen. I have to sidetrack it, for I have just learned Mr. 
Crippen has been unfortunately detained and will not be here, 
but Mr. Crippen has sent his paper by the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Thunhorst. The only reason I hesitate in saying 
nice things about Mr. Thunhorst is that he lives in my own town, 
and we have scrapped these things out on the train and ferry 
boat, and I have missed many a good article in the newspaper 
just because of some fool idea of his. (Laughter.) 

I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Thunhorst, Secre- 


tary of the American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CRIPPER 
American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers Association 
READ BY MR. H. F. THUNHORST 


I am sorry that our President, Mr. Crippen, is detailed at 
the Wholesale Grocers convention. 


I am a substitute, a thing we are always fighting. (Laughter.) 


We get many complaints in our office. about substitution. Yes! 
And believe me, we don’t like it. 
This is the paper that our Mr. Crippen had prepared. It is 


not long, and I will read it. 


T times we are prone to believe that the problems we face 

relate only to ourselves and that they are not, as is 

usually the case, common to all of the factors in the 
industry in whick we are engaged. 

The problems of the bankers are basically related to the 
problems faced by every other factor in the grocery industry. 

The entire system of producing, selling and distributing food 
products so necessary to the maintenance of human life is con- 
trolled by basis economic laws. 

These laws were not made by any single factor or group of 
factors in the food industry, nor can they be unmade by any 
single’ factor or group of factors nor successfully defied. 

The rendering of certain services is necessary to the efficient 
operation of the system. 

To have what is known as perfect economic balance these 
‘services must be performed efficiently, and at a fair profit to 
those who render them. 

The identity or character of those who render such services 
may change, but the nature of the services does not change. 

Whether those who render the services will continue to do 
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so, or whether the method of rendering them will change, de- 
pends upon how fully the rendering of the services measure up 
to economic requirements. That is, these services must be ren- 
dered effectively and with profit to those who render them for 
the price paid. This price, by the way (and I want to empha- 
size this), is not, as some assume, determined by those who pay 
the price. The ultimate price is fixed by competitive conditions. 

We must bear in mind that the law of competition applies 
to the selling of a service, such as warehousing or the selling 
of goods, just as much as it does to the price of material 
things, such as canned foods or cereals. 

We, who represent the various factors rendering services 
in the food industry, are today facing a purely economic prob- 
lem and we must not delude ourselves into believing that it is 
anything else. 

Economic problems cannot be solved by antagonistic oral or 
printed utterances, nor by holding mutual admiration confer- 
ences. They can be solved only by facing the situation squarely, 
by the various factors of the industry getting together and 
frankly discussing their problems, and by studying conditions 
with a view to ascertaining just what can be done in a prac- 
tical, helpful and legal way to secure a perfect economic balance 
which, as previously stated, means the efficient rendering of a 
needed service at a price that yields an equitable profit to all 
concerned. Every factor in the industry must co-operate to 
this end, whether he be broker, manufacturer, wholesaler, in- 
dependent retailer, or chain store operator, because they all 
base a basic related interest, namely, that of producing, sell- 
ing and distributing food products profitably. 

The big problem of manufacturers, brokers and also of all 
types of distributors today is that many distributors are sell- 
ing an impressive percentage of grocery products at less than 
the cost of the products plus the costs of the service rendered. 

Although practically every manufacturer provides in his 
sales plan for a suggested ample margin of profit for the dis- 
tribution based upon sound merchandising, excessive competi- 
tion and uneconomic territorial expansion have brought about 
demoralizing price cutting in distribution which is against the 
interest of all concerned, including the general public. 

Is not your position today due in a material degree to this 
extreme price cutting? I assume that you are so organized that 
you can—and recognize that you must—perform your service 
as a connecting link between manufacturer and distributor at 
less cost and just as effectively as can anyone else. 

Is not one of your greatest assets the fact that you and your 
organization hold a permanent position in the community and 
have the confidence of the trade, based upon a long acquaint- 
ance and detailed knowledge of local market conditions, and 
does not this give you the opportunity to obtain co-operation 
and to render an effective service difficult for anyone else to 
duplicate? 

This practice of extreme price cutting is not economic, and is 
therefore a matter of tremendous concern to the distributors 
themselves, who must find a remedy for it if they are to con-~ 
tinue and prosper. 

It is a matter of equal importance to the manufacturer that 
demoralizing price cutting be eliminated, otherwise the due and 
proper distribution of his products is interrupted. 

It is the problem of the broker because this situation pro- 
duces a condition where expediency rather than economic sound 
reasons have become the impelling motive in bringing about 
experiments on the part of some distributors to combine with 
their own function that normally is performed by the broker. 

The problem of the distributors, therefore, becomes the 
problem of the brokers and manufacturers. 

I pay tribute to you men who, by your presence here and 
your membership in the National Food Brokers Association, 
have shown your faith in the benefit and power of group con- 
ferences. You are working together to protect not the selfish 
interest of a few, but the welfare of the industry as a whole. 

Only by such group conferences as this can progress be made 
in the industry in eliminating unfair, unethical and unsound 
— practices and the improvement of your own economic con- 

itions. 

Regardless of who uses these practices or the reason for 
their use the responsibility for eliminating them falls squarely 
upon the shoulders of all members of the industry. 

Unless these practices are eliminated we cannot hope to have 
a healthy and economically sound condition nor one that will 
permanently yield fair profits to those engaged in the industry. 

You must realize that in order to maintain your economic 
place as brokers you must recognize the facts and meet them. 
You must realize not only your own strength, but the strength 
of competitive methods of selling. 

Although the conditions mentioned require serious thought 
and constructive action, I want to say to you that I feel very 
hopeful about the future. 
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I could, if time permitted, give you several specific examples 
of progressive measures that have been taken by individual 
members of the industry to correct these conditions, which I am 
sure are but temporary. 

I am confident that their action in this direction will be 
followed by similar action upon the_part of other individual 
members, and that within a reasonable time we shall see a great 
improvement in conditions. 

Our industry is an essential one, the country is prosperous, 
the population increases, and our individual success is limited 
only by the measure of economic services we render. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Mr. Thurnhorse, we want to 
thank you, and I want to say Mr. Crippen chose a very good 
representative. 

You have heard so many fine compliments of our very able 
Secretary that we happen to have in our Association that I do 
not think I need to introduce him, but I think this is the time 
he usually reads his report, and I know we will listen io it 
with a lot of interest. (Applause.) 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


good members, an old-time member, came to me and said, 
“Paul, that was a fine editorial.” 
a report. 

In February, 1904, representatives of thirty-eight brokerage 
firms met in Columbus, Ohio, and took the first steps which 1e- 
sulted in the formation of the trade association which is assem- 
bled in convention here today. This, then, is our twenty-fifth 
annual or silver jubilee session. Of the charter members ot 
the association, twenty are still active as members of the asso- 
ciation, thirteen are no longer in business and five, although 
still in business, are not members of the association. Would 
you be interested in hearing a list of the names of the charter 
members? (Cries of “Yes.’’) 

J. K. Armsby Co., Chicago; now California Packing Corp. 
(the J. K. Armsby Co. still maintains two memberships in its 
own name—the New York and Los Angeles offices). 

Bogle & Scott, New York; out of business. 

J. M. Blackledge, Chicago; out of business. 

Clemmer & Conover, Boston; active member. 

Henry Colberg, Chicago; retired, honorary member. 

William Dugdale, Indianapolis; active member as Continental 
Brokerage Co. . 
pee. L. Dutton & Co., New York; active member at Columbus, 
io. 

Deason, Witherspoon & Co., Little Rock; active member as 
Lynn-Wassell Co. 

S. W. R. Dally, Seattle; out of business. 

Goodlett & Bolles, Kansas City; retired from business Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. 

Hooke-Field Co., San Francisco; active member as Walter M. 
Field & Co. 

H. M. Holt & Co., Boston; active member as H. D. Stone & Co. 

Johnson, North & Co., New York; active member as North 
& Dalzell. 

T. A. James & Co., Philadelphia; active member. 

Jessup & Roberts, Philadelphia; active member. 

‘i og Kiser & Co., Columbus; active member as Kiser & 
oe Co. 

L. Loy & Co., Columbus; active member as Loy & Co., Dayton. 

P. A. Marsh & Co., Chicago; out of business. 

Meinrath Brokerage Co., Chicago; active member. 

Charles C. Miller & Co., Philadelphia; active member. 

W. F. McGuire, Chicago; out of business. 

William McKown, Louisville; out of business. 

Wm. H. Nicholls & Co., Chicago; active member. 

F. E. Nelson & Co., Columbus; active member as Nelson- 
Sheppard Co. 

T. J. O’Byrne & Co., Chicago; active member. 

The J. M. Paver Co., Chicago; active member. 

The J. M. Paver Co, Indianapolis; out of business. 

Pressing & Orr, Pittsburgh; active member as Buse & 
Caldwell. 

Rosen, Reichardt & Co., St. Louis; active member as Rosen- 
Reichardt Brokerage Co. 

Rexford, Pettijohn & Co., Chicago; out of business. 

S. C. Tooker & Co., Minneapolis; active member as Lincoln- 
McCallum Co. 

Wiley & Wilson, New York; out of business. - 

W. W. Woodruff Co., Pittsburgh; out of business. 

The following charter members are still in business but no 
longer members of the association: Finney & Robinson, Belair, 
Md. (now W. E. Robinson & Co.); W. S. Knight & Co., Chicago 


| or: year, after I had finished with my report, one of our 
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(now Syme-Eagle Brokerage Co.); Thomas J. Meehan & Co., 
Baltimore; Smith, Rouse & Webster, Belair, Md. (now John S. 
McDaniel & Co.); A. W. Sisk & Co., Preston, Md 

The work of the office of the Secretary has been made easy 
and exceedingly pleasant by the excellent support received from 
the officers, members of the executive committee, advisory com- 
mittee, and the special development committee, the latter formed 
in September. President Faulkner has been a fine teammate 
in working out the affairs of the association, a fair and con- 
siderate leader. 

It seems that each year our relationships with the trade 
associations of the other elements of the food producwion, 
conservation and distribution industry, grows closer, warmer 
and more friendly. There is never any friction; we do not 
always agree instantly on every question, but we always find a 
common meeting ground, which speaks well for the cfficial 
organizations of these other trade groups. , 

Luring the year, your Secretary has accompanied the Presi- 
dent to the annual meetings of the Western Canners Association 
in April and again in November, in Chicago; the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Washington in May; the 
American Wholesale Grocers Association in Louisville in May; 
the National Wholesale Grocers Association at Omaha in June; 
and alone attended the Councillors’ Meeting of the National 
Chamber of Commerce at West Baden in October. 

We went to the Chamber of Commerce meeting in May to 
further a resolution asking that an investigation be made by 
that body as to whether or not, in view of the tremendously 
increased use of wire messages, both long distance telephone 
and telegraph, resulting from hand-to-mouth buying, there had 
not been a commensurate gain in the earnings of the telegraph 
and telephone companies to justify a horizontal reduction in 
rates and tolls. This question is still being developed by the 
national body, through a special committee. 

At the West Baden meeting we were particularly interested 
in the set-up and personnel of a trade relations group in the 
food industry which, through the misunderstanding of some of 
the founders, had been arranged without including representa- 
tives of the brokers. A proper adjustment was made at 
West Baden. 

The Secretary has also attended meetings of the Executive 
Committee on March 17th, June 17th, September 30th, and 
November 30th. The September 30th meeting was a joint meet- 
ing of both executive and advisory committees, to which all 
members were invited, and a most interesting general session 
was held in Chicago. At that time the special development 
committee was formed, and meetings of that committee were 
held on September 30th, October 31st, and November 29th. 


A great deal of work was done through the Secretary’s 
office in the campaign for new members, under the direction of 
the membership committee, whose chairman will report later 
during the convention. Results were not all that could be de- 
sired, and it is probably due to the lack of interest in this impor- 
tant question on the part of the average individual member. 
Even the special deal, which expires today, permitting applicants 
to pay half the initiation fee with the application, was dis- 
appointing in the results produced. Perhaps business conditions 
had much to do with it. 


House Resolution 4459 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, the com- 
mercial bribery bill, which is aimed at secret rebates, and will 
affect improper diversion of broker, failed to receive considera- 
tion before adjournment last spring. It has been introduced 
in the Seventieth Congress as House Resolution 5563, and we 
are going to work on it to endeavor to have it enacted during 
the current session. We are informed that it has an excellent 
chance, because of the progress it made in committee in the 
old congress. 


There was a discussion at the last convention of the possi- 
bility and desirability of centering all activities now undertaken 
by this association and the sugar brokers association in one 
organization. We canvassed our members who are also mem- 
bers of the sugar brokers association, a total of 99, of whom 
84 approved the plan, 9 opposed it, and 6 did not reply. There 
has been no opportunity for a discussion of the question fur- 
ther between the two associations, but the subject might be a 
matter of resolution at this convention. 


There has been an investigation started as to the possibility 
and desirability of a federal license system for food brokers, 
which would define them and their activities and limit the com- 
pensation of brokerage to bonefide, licensed brokers. A thought 
of this sort must have much consideration and is receiving it. 
A little later you will receive a questionnaire on the subject, 
and by this referendum vote the further development of the 
question by the association will be decided. I urge that you 
give this the right sort of consideration when it comes to your 
attention. 
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Much time and thought has been given by the association 
officers to the development of the group or mass buying move- 
ments in the wholesale grocery trade. One new group was 
formed in June and immediately opened an office to buy supplies 
for its members direct from the sellers and with the demand 
that the brokerage be paid to the buying office. Soon thereafter 
an older organization formed for the declared purpose of im- 
proving the condition of the individual retailer, and rendering 
that distributing unit a greater service, began to try out the plan 
of mass buying to gain price concessions. If it has seemed to 
those whose territories have not been affected by these move- 
ments that too much of the association effort has been devoted 
to these questions, it must be remembered that without opposi- 
tion such movements might grow, especially among unthinking 
sellers who see not beyond the immediate present; and if they 
succeed in some quarters, they will spread until the entire 
country is infested and the food brokerage business made un- 
wholesome and unprofitable. We have been much encouraged by 
the moral and active support accorded us by thinking and self- 
respecting sellers and buyers. Then too the tendency away 
from the buyers’ market has helped and is helping. It may be 
interesting to note here that association bulletins Nos. 466 and 
467, dealing with the relative small buying cost of wholesale 
food distributors, and expressing the association’s interpreta- 
tion of these new mass buying movements and its opinion of 
them were reprinted and mailed to all members of the canners 
and specialty manufacturers association and to all of the leading 
wholesale and chain store distributors of the country. 

Late this fall we began a discussion of the economic position 
of the food broker with Prof. L. D. Edie, Professor of Finance 
of the University of Chicago and one of the leading economists 
of the country, whose recent treatise on economics is being 
adopted by the leading universities of the country as a text 
book. In a short time, under the direction of Professor Edie, a 
research will be started by the University of Chicago to measure 
from an impersonal, unprejudiced and economic standpoint, the 
exact position which the food broker occupies in the business 
world. This will take time, as such research work is always 
slow, painstaking and thorough, but the results, which may be 
available a year hence, will be of great value to the industry. 


During the year it has been the privilege of the Secretary 
to attend group meetings, usually at luncheon, of brokers at 
Omaha, Kansas City, Louisville, Minneapolis and Indianapolis. 
The Omaha meeting was a meeting of all of the brokers present 
attending the joint convention of the National Wholesale and 
Retail Grocers Association. An attempt was made to hold a 
similar meeting at Louisville during the convention of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Association in May, but only two brok- 
ers put in an appearance. Let notice be taken here and now 
that we will hold informal mid-year meetings during 1928 in 
connection with the annual conventions of the American and 
National Wholesale Grocers Associations, the latter in New Or- 
leans in June, the former at the place and time to be announced 
later. Reduced railroad rates will be made available to all 
members. The good will and constructive aid given the officers 
of the Association as a result of these meetings cannot be meas- 
ured. If each member could appreciate their helpfulness and 
importance, the attendance would be worth while and the re- 
sults commensurably great. The most successful meeting held 
Sunday evening at and following the buffet supper was the 
outgrowth of a suggestion made at just such a meeting, the im- 
promptu meeting held at the request of the members in Chicago 
November 28th for the fall meeting of the Western Canners 
Association. It illustrates my point with reference to the im- 
portance and value of these occasional group meetings. 


I want to pay tribute here and now, and express my personal 
thanks to Mr. Fred W. Heryer, of McManus-Heryer Brokerage 
Company, Kansas City. In doing this, I am sure that the mem- 
bers of the Association will make my voice theirs. Mr. Heryer 
formed the proper contacts with members of the Iowa-Nebraska 
Canners Association and Ozark Canners Association, with the 
result that the following resolution was introduced and adopted 
at the annual meetings of these associations, the former in De- 
cember and the Ozarks early this month: 


Whereas, The food broker renders a distinct service 
to the members of the association, in the selling of 
canned foods, in which he earns his brokerage; and 

Whereas, The buyer renders no service to entitle 
him to any like compensation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the officers, directors and members 
of the Canners Associaation deplore the ten- 
dency on the part of a few buyers to endeavor to buy 
direct and demand an unearned brokerage. Whether 
this effort is made by direct negotiations or through 
a company organized for this specific purpose, it is 
deemed unfair practice, and this organization distinctly 
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disapproves and condemns this effort as being unfair to 
all buyers of our products. 

It is in mind to develop this theme with all sectional and 
state organizations of sellers, that there may be an understood 
uniformity of methods among the sellers with respect to this 
form of unfair practice. 

There will be some discussion by those better informed than 
your secretary during the convention of an institute for re- 
search in production, distribution and merchandising of food- 
stuffs. The best minds and the largest firms in the industry 
are supporting this movement with their time and their money. 
Because of the peculiarly fortunate position which the food 
broker occupies in the exact middle of the picture in the pri- 
mary steps leading up to the formation of this institute, I ask 
from the members a careful consideration of what is said and 
what develops here. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the sugar 
industry has formed an institute to help work itself out of its 
difficulties, and on January 11th caused to be published a code 
of ethics which was adopted as the first important official act 
of the organization. One paragraph lists nine trade practices 
which, to quote the code, “if not uniformly employed with all 
customers of a refiner, are discriminatory. ._ . If uniformly 
employed, they amount to a general price concession which 
should frankly take the form of a price concession. The insti- 
tute condemns them as unethical except when practiced openly; 
as discriminatory unless uniformly employed; and in any event 
as wasteful and unbusiness-like.”- The first of the nine trade 
practices is, to quote again, “Variations from the open and pub- 
licly announced prices and terms, including (but without limit- 
ing the generality of this clause) the following: Special allow- 
ances by way of discounts, brokerage, storage or advertising,” 
which is followed by some of the other evils peculiar to che 
sugar business. The fourth comes right home to us. It reads: 
“Payment of brokerage where any part thereof enures to the 
benefit of the purchaser.” It is to be hoped that other elements 
of the food production and manufacturing business will have 
the foresight and vision to realize the necessity, as the Sugar 
Institute has, of stamping out the bad practices which have a 
tendency to ruin the business, and to stamp them out at the 
source. It is coming, and this association should and will help 
it come. 

Canned Foods Week for 1927 failed to materialize during 
the fall because the canners did not raise their quota of the 
funds necessary to make it successful. A second hitch at it, 
started in the fall and completed ten days or so ago, was far 
more successful. The Canned Foods Campaign, note that it is 
not a week, goes on in March and April, covers a period of 
several weeks, and will be supported by newspaper advertising 
in seventy-five or more, as the funds permit, metropolitan cen- 
ters. Every section of the country will be reached and affected. 
Our members are being called upon for their co-operation and 
support in the local markets, and will respond as they have 
always done. 

A great many demands are made upon the association for 
activities, efforts, and results. A very genuine and determined 
effort is made to take the action, put forth the effort, and pro- 
duce the desired result in every instance when the demand is 
reasonable and within the possibilities of the association. Per- 
haps it is not amiss to point out here that the capacity of the 
association is limited by two things; first, the ability of your 
elected officers to give their time, without any direct compensa- 
tion to the work which will produce results for you. Their only 
pay is their share in the benefits which may come to the entire 
industry as a result of their efforts. There may be a thought in 
this for the member who says to himself, “I haven’t time to 
bother with this question, or that, so I’ll just get the association 
to do it.” The association is the members, the officers are 
members, just as you are; perhaps they too haven’t the time to 
bother with this question, or that. The second limit is imposed 
by the financial income of the association, and the ability of 
that income to purchase heads and hands and machinery to per- 
form the tasks which the members set the association to do, 
some of them herculean. One task, for example, a reasonable 
enough request for what may yet prove to be a distinctly 
worth-while movement, proved that the first crack out of the 
box the association would be compelled to pay a fee of $1,000, 
before we could learn whether or not we were to be issued 
a uniform, let alone get to first base, with the possible expendi- 
ture of from $5,000 to $10,000 more before the run could be 
scored, and then we might learn that we were running around 
the bases on a foul ball. That’s a lot to expect and to invest 
when the annual dues are but $25 per member. 


To all of you, I express my grateful appreciation of the 
support and co-operation you have given me. If I could not do 
all that you have asked, remember that there is but one of me, 
capable of being in but one place at a time. 
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PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, you have heard this 
very exhaustive report of the activities, and I know you fully 
appreciate the work your officers and executive committee have 
to do during the year, and at this time—it may not be quite 
appropriate—I ask that you give your heartiest support to next 
year’s administration. 

What is your pleasure as to the Secretary’s report? 

MR. H. E. LINCOLN: I move that the report of the Secre- 
tary be approved as read. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: I personally want to thank Paul 
Fishback for the very able assistance he has given me this year. 

According to my watch, we are just eight minutes behind 
schedule. I think we have done well, because we have had 
some delays. 

Unless there is something that should be brought up at this 
meeting, a motion for adjournment is in order. However, I 
would like to say just prior to that, tomorrow morning is. our 
closed session, and we anticipate a very active meeting. Prior 


to that meeting, if anybody has anything that they would like © 


to present to our members, and feeling that they don’t want to 
stand on their feet at that time to present it, if they will just 
send in their slips either to the Secretary or to me, I will see 
that the suggestions are brought to the attention of the members. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded the meeting adjourned 
at 12:10 o’clock, to reconvene tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock, 
Wednesday, January 25, 1928. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JAN. 26, 1928 


The meeting convened at 10 o’clock, President Faulkner 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: It will probably be better this 
morning, on account of our rather active discussions in the 
closed meeting yesterday, to reverse the usual program and get 
the detailed program out of our way first, rather than having it 
come last, and unless there is serious objection by any of the 
members present, we will start in with our routine work of 
committee reports and dispose of all regular business matters 
first, with the exception of the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and the election of officers. Then we will go into execu- 
tive session, making it a closed meeting, to continue some of the 
unfinished discussions of yesterday. I do not want to arbi- 
trarily go into that procedure; if anyone has any serious objec- 
tion I will be pleased to have it. That seems to be the method 
by which we can accomplish more this morning than to follow 
our procedure of discussion first, which we might have to check 
at a very inopportune time in order to carry out our business 
which is necessary to transact. . 

Hearing no objection, we will start on that program. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Are you ready with the report 
of the Arbitration Committee? 

MR. NICHOLLS: The Secretary has the report, and I will 
ask him to be kind enough to read it. 

Secretary Fishback read the report as follows: 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 


OUR Committee on Arbitration report that there have been 

less arbitrations held during 1927 than for a number of 

years. Notwithstanding the rapid fluctuations in the prices 
of canned foods, there seems to have been less disputes between 
buyers and sellers than usual. 

The arbitration system is a policing one as well as a judicial 
one. In its capacity as a policeman it certainly is effective in 
preventing many buyers‘and sellers who would otherwise enter 
into controversies regarding the transactions. This is, perhaps, 
one of the best proofs of the efficiency of our arbitration system. 

In our 1927 report we reviewed the establishment and opera- 
tion of this system and can only add that the experiences during 
the past year confirm our statement of the success of the system. 

We are now entering on the sixteenth year of its operation 
and believe that the succesful work of this committee is due to 
the cordial support which has been given to the arbitration 
plan by the members of the allied associations who are respon- 
sible for it. 

The number of arbitrations held during 1927 will be listed 
in a supplemental report. 


LIST OF ARBITRATIONS FOR 1927 


Kansas City 2 
Minneapolis ...... 1 
Streater ...... 
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Richmond 2 
Chillicothe ..... 1 
Los Angeles ...... 2 
Pittsburgh 3 
Cincinnati 1 
24 
Canned Foods ...... 18 
Beans 2 
In Favor of: 
12 
ARBITRATIONS HELD IN CHICAGO 
Canned Foods— 
Corn 1 
Pears 1 
Question of swells 1 
Yellow Cling Peaches 3 
— 6 
Dried Fruit, Ete.— 
Raisins 3 
Figs 1 
Walnuts 3 
Apricots 1 
Apple Screenings 1 
Prunes 1 
— 10 


2 opinions on Walnuts were rendered. 
10 of the above arbitrations rendered in favor of buyer. 
6 of the above arbitrations rendered in favor of seller. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER B. TIMMS, Chairman; 
EUGENE M. O’NEILL, 
WILLIAM H. NICHOLLS, 


PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report of the Arbitration Committee. What is your pleasure? 

MR. WALTER A. FROST: I move that it be accepted as 
read and filed. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: The next in order will be the 
— of the Conference Committee. Mr. Walter Frost, of 

thicago. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


HERE has been no meeting of the Conference Committee 

with the Canners and Wholesale Grocers from the meeting 

at Atlantic City up until yesterday. There were two mat- 
ters carried over from Atlantic City. One was the question of 
deducting cash discount before the payment of brokerage. At 
that time the Eastern canners were favorable and believed that 
some action should be taken. The Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, however, preferred to have it taken up with them direct, 
the position being taken that if we as brokers were not satisfied 
that our compensation was what it should be, they suggested 
that the Association as a whole take the matter up with them 
for increased compensation. I think nothing has been done on 
that since. : 

The only other question that came up was the question of 
what were abnormal swells. That has been settled by the 
‘Wholesale Grocers Association and the National Canners Asso- 
ciation to mean that anything over twice the swell allowance 
— by the two associations is to be considered abnormal 
swells. 

In the meeting the other day the wholesale grocers asked the 
canners of the country to increase the swell allowance on ber- 
ries, like raspberries, loganberries, strawberries and blackber- 
ries, and on all fruits carrying a pit, from one-half of 1 per 
cent to 1 per cent, and that matter is being taken up in the 
Fruit Section this morning. From all I can gather, it looks as 
though Oregon and the Northwest are going to turn it down, 
although California and the East seem to be agreeable. 

They took up the question of shipping cases, shipping con- 
tainers, and it was finally decided that the container or ship- 
ping case is as much a part of the contract as the contents of 
the same. They decided that the schedule of cases adopted by 
the National Canners Association should be considered auto- 
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matically as read into the contract, and that anyone shipping 
any cases that did not comply with those requirements should 
be as much an object or a reason for rejection as poor contents 
of the can. That was agreed by both parties. 

The question of weights was brought up by the Wholesale 
Grocers Association. They asked that weights on all invoices 
of assorted cars—for instance, where No. 1 cans, No. 2 cans, No. 
10 cans are included—be written into the bill of lading. That 
was dismissed as out of the question. They have, however, asked 
the Canners Association to ask all of their members to put the 
weights of each parcel in the assorted cars onto the invoices to 
facilitate their own work. That was purely a wholesale gro- 
cery matter. 

They also passed a resolution that each organization—and 
in that they ask our support—report and follow up as far as 
possible any example of false advertising as to the product 
offered by the retailer. To best illustrate that, I will give you 
a case of my own, which I gave in that meeting. I found one of 
our department stores here was advertising fancy California 
peaches in heavy syrup. It so happened my office sold those 
peaches, not to the retailer, but to the man who sold them to 
the retailer. 
ard fruit. We immediately called the retailer’s attention to 
that fact, and he very kindly corrected it in the next day’s issue 
of the paper, that it was a misprint or misstatement, and what 
they intended to advertise was fine California peaches of the 
grade offered. They want all of us, wherever we see a misrep- 
resentation of that kind, to bring it to the attention of the 
officials so it can be followed up. 

The only other question that came up was this question of 
advertising, on which the Canners’ advertising representative, 
who was in here the other day, spoke. The distributors, that 
is, the wholesale grocers, very strenuously objected to the letter 
“Q” which is being featured in this advertising. and asked the 
Canners to take it up with their advertising people and see if 
this could not be abolished or changed. Their reasons were 
these: In the first place, there is a macaroni, and one other 


item especially sold in- the Middle West, that use this “Q” as a 
The second reason, and the one that struck me as the 


slogan. 
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best, was raised by Mr. Arthur Williams, of New York. His 
contention was if this “Q” was put in the advertising, on che 
billboards and in the newspapers, that 85 per cent of the house- 
wives who went to the stores to get some fine extra canned foods 
of any description would insist on having a “Q” on the label, 
which is manifestly impossible, and it was for that reason ihey 
wanted that slogan not adopted. In this connection, a Californ a 
packer got up and stated that he would welcome putting ihe 
“Q” for quality canned foods on the can, especially as he had 
— already registered as a trade-mark of his organiza- 
ion. 
Gentlemen, that is my report. 


PRESIDENT FAULKNER: You have heard the report 
of the Conference Committee. What is your pleasure? 

MR. H. E. GILL: Mr. President, before the acceptance of 
the report of the committee, I would like the privilege of ad- 
dressing Mr. Frost on one subject, with your permission, that I 
believe will be of interest to the members. It comes directly 
under Mr. Frost’s committee. He speaks of the content of the 
can—and speaking now, Mr. Frost, in reference particularly io 
arbitration—he speaks in his report of the content of the can, 
he speaks about the condition of the carrying case or container. 
It so happens—and Mr. Fishback is familiar with what I am 
going to refer to, a case at the present time—we sold to one of 
our wholesale grocers in Buffalo a thousand cases of corn for 
an Indiana packer. The shipment arrived in Buffalo on October 
10th, unloaded on the 11th, and the jobber filed a complaint on 
the 12th. The content of the can was perfectly UW. K. and sat- 
isfactory. The carrying case or container was perfectly O. K. 
and satisfactory to the buyer. However, on opening these 
cases, we find the labels showed discoloration, all had the same 
identical thing on the can, proving conclusively to my satisfac- 
2 The car was 
shipped on sight draft, 2 per cent on presentation of draft, 1% 
two days. The jobber paid on the arrival, to take advantage of 
the 2 per cent, and the canner had his money before the car 
was unloaded. We tried to get some satisfactory arrangement 
with the canner for the proper labeling of those cans, making 
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them mercantable to go on the shelf for retailing. The canner 
refuses arbitration, stating the car left his packing plant in 
good condition, and if the cans had been subject to sweat in 
transport he was not responsible, and he was not interested in 
an arbitration case, and it was a railroad claim for the buyer. 

Our contention is—and I believe we are right, we might be 
wrong—that that is decidedly a question for arbitration. I 
feel Mr. Frost, Chairman of this Committee, will bear this in 
mind in taking it up with the chairmen of the other associa- 
tions, and will bring in something that will cover that point the 
same as the content of the can and the carrying case. 

I don’t know how we are going to settle this. Mr. Fishback 
has given his opinion that it is decidedly a case for arbitration; 
that the merchandising ability of the package on the retailer’s 
shelf is just as essential as the content of the can, and I believe 
he is right. If it had been due to sweating, or something of 
that sort, there might be a question. The canner refuses to go 
to arbitration. I don’t know whether we will have to go to law 
and sue or not. I wanted to bring it uv. Mr. Frost, in reference 
to your committee. 

MR. FROST: I think I can answer that in this way: The 
point was brought out by the Canners and Wholesale Grocers 
in connection with this case matter that it was necessary for 
the success of the canned foods industry that the article to be 
placed before the consumer should be packed, labeled and in the 
ease in such shape that it would go to the ultimate consumer in 
first-class condition. I think that answers that question as io 
their feeling in the matter. And I think there is no question in 
the mind of any fair-minded man but that the case you cite is a 
cuestion for arbitration, and should be fought to a finish with 
the National Canners to see if they cannot carry it through. 

MR. GILL: We have taken it up through our own Associa- 
tion, ard I think possibly we might force it to arbitration. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, what is your 
pleasure with reference to the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee? 


ROBT. H. DIETZ 
Treasurer 

MR. JOSEPH H. KLINE: I move that the report be ap- 
proved and filed in the usual manner. ‘ 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Next is the report of our 
Membership Committee by Vice-President Lincoln. Included in 
this report of Mr. Lincoln’s there is also his report as Chairman. 
of the Committee on State and Local Associations. 


REPORTS OF MEMBERSHIP AND STATE AND 
LocAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


R. PRESIDENT and Gentlemen, your Membership Com- 

mittee has had a great deal to contend with the past year. 

You all know what conditions were in the brokerage busi- 
ness the first six months, and it was next to impossible to get 
those outside the Association to sign on the dotted line, even 
though many outsiders realized the benefits to be derived from 
membership in our splendid organization. 

Late in September the Executive Committee authorized a 
ged plan covering initiation, and no dues until 
1928, which a number have taken advantage of. 

When we get the figures all together, the results for the 
year, while not what we would like, yet are not, under the cir- 
cumstances, discouraging. 

Our membership as of January 1, 1928, is as follows: 
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“MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS 
Principal Branch Additions 


State Principal Branch 
Alabama 10 0 0 0 
Arizona 1 1 0 0 
Arkansas 12 0 “0 0 
California 43 12 1 2 
Canada 3 0 0 “0 
Colorado 15 0 a 0 
Connecticut 1 1 0 0 
District of Columbia.................. a 1 1 0 
Florida 14 4 1 3 
Georgia 13 0 0 0 
Idaho 1 1 0 0 
Illinois 49 6 1 0 
Indiana 23 1 0 
Iowa 13 9 1 1 
Kansas 5 5 0 0 
“Kentucky 14 3 0 0 
‘Louisiana 16 1 0 0 
Maine 2 0 0 0 
‘Maryland 13 2 0 0 
Massachusetts 28 ool 0 0 
Michigan 16 1 0 p 
‘Minnesota 19 12 0 1 
Mississippi 5 0 0 0 
Missouri 34 4 5 0 
Montana 6 2 0 0 
Nebraska 8 4 0 0 
New Jersey 2 0 0 0 
New Mexico 2 y 0 0 
New York 61 9 3 0 
North Carolina 4 2 1 0 
North Dakota 2 0 0 0 
Ohio 42 2 0 0 
Cklahoma 12 8 1 1 
Oregon : 5 4 0 0 
Pennsylvania 47 5 1 0 
Rhode Island 0 0 0 
South Carolina 3 i 0 0 
South Dakota y- 1 0 0 
Tennessee Ne 1 1 0 
Texas 42 14 2 2 
Utah 5 0 0 0 
Virginia 20 1 1 0 
Washington 10 9 0 0 
West Virginia 15 1 0 7 
Wisconsin 15 2 2 0 

675 132 25 12 
1382 
807 


- MEMBERSHIP GAINS AND LOSSES DURING 1927 


New Members #5 25 
New Branch Office ‘Members 12 
Reinstatement 
38 
LOSSES 

Consolidation of two‘member firms 
Change of nature of' business 4 
To be free to split brokerage 5 
Retired from business 6 
For no good‘reason given 6 
Branches closed by principal Office 2 
Dropped because no longer brokers. 1 
Expelled by' committee action 
Dropped for non-payment:of dues 15 
45 

Net Loss for 1927 i 
Added to membership as of January 1, 1928 807 
Total membership as of January 1, 1927 814 
- Applications on file January 10, 1928 9 


I desire to thank a few of the State’ Directors as members of 


the Membership Committee, who have done’ splendid work, and 


while the balance’may have'worked just as hard to secure new 
members, yet they have not in any way advised your Chairman 
of their activities, 
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STATE AND LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


There have been during the year a number of local associa- 
tions or clubs formed, all functioning successfully. I have no 
data as to the number. fm! . 

I would like to state that in my judgment it is a mistake to 
have the First Vice-President act as Chairman both of Mem- 
bership and Local Association Committees, and by the time the 
State Directors, who are members of both these committees, 
digest the many letters received on membership matters, they 
are ready to throw the others in the waste basket, and letters 
from someone else as Chairman of Local Association Committee 
would be more effective. 

Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. LINCOLN, 
Chairman Membership Committee; 


Chairman State and Local Assn. Committee. 


PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report of the Membership and State and Local Association 
Committees. What is your pleasure? 

MR. WILLIAM H. NICHOLLS: I move that the report be 
accepted as read. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

A large vase of beautiful flowers was brought to the plat- 
form for President Faulkner. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, really I cannot 
read the card. ; 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: On the vase of flowers which 
just came up there is this enclosure—it is addressed to Mr. 
Harry Faulkner—“With affectionate greetings from one who 
appreciates your unselfish devotion and your acceptance of the 
burden of others, as well as with an expression of gratitude to 
= — have served before you.” And it is unsigned. (Ap- 
plause. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: I want to certainly express 
my deepest appreciation to whoever wrote that card Well, it 
just stuns me. (Applause.) 
= be next is the report of the Finance Committee. Mr. 

obbs? 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: Mr. President, Mr. Hobbs was 


compelled to leave the room before his report could be sub- 
mitted, and he has asked me to read it. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


S Chairman of the Finance Committee I have signed, in 
connection with the President and the Secretary, all vouch- 
ers for the disbursement of funds that have been submitted 

to me. These totaled numbering 2,218 to 2,241, and checked 

with the disbursements as shown in the Secretary’s financial 
statement. 
Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES M. HOBBS, Chairman. 


PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report of the Finance Committee. What is your pleasure? 

MR. LUMAN R. WING, JR.: I move that the report be re- 
ceived and filed. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: The next report is that of 
the Legislative Committee, and I believe the Legislative Com- 
mittee this year has had practically nothing to do. If Mr. 
Clark has delegated anybody to submit a report for that Com- 
mittee, we will be very pleased to hear it at this time. If not, 
we will pass to the Committee on Ethics. We will hear from 
Vice-President Willis W. Johnson. 

MR. WILLIS W. JOHNSON: We had no reports to come 
— us this year. Everybody seems to be getting along all 
ri 


ght. 
MR. JOSEPH H. KLINE: I move the report be aceepted 
and the Committee discharged. (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: You forgot to say “with 
gratitude,” Joe. 

_ Ordinarily it is not in the province of the Chair to put any 
time limit on a Committee Chairman’s report. I want to tell 
you, gentlemen, the Development Committee has worked so 
hard and so earnestly and covered such a vast field—practically 
all of the subjects that came up for discussion yesterday had 
been discussed pro and con and action started by the Develop- 
ment Committee in connection with the Executive Committee— 
and they had such an exhaustive field, that the Chairman could 
not cover the report in a morning’s meeting. Mr. Kroehle, I 
know. will take that in the spirit it is offered, because I just 
want to put before the membership the tremendous work done 
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by the Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Kroehle. Mr. 
Kroehle, have you a report at this time? 


REPORT OF DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


URING the year the problems seemed to become so numer- 

ous the Executive Committee felt it best to call the Ad- 

visory Committee, which you all know consists of all the 
Ex-Presidents, to come to Chicago, and we got in session with 
them. I am a member of the Advisory Committee. We met on 
cne day, and the following day it was a joint open meeting, and 
there were almost as many there as there are here in this room. 
We had a small room and it was filled. At that meeting the 
Development Committee was drafted, and the use of the word 
“drafted” is correct. No man was permitted to refuse. They 
drafted me as Chairman, and the Committee consisted of Joe 
Kline, of Cleveland; Millard Bloch, of Kansas City; Luman 
Wing, of Chicago, and John Knutson, of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Mr. Faulkner, our President, as an ex-officio member of the 
Committee, and the Secretary—a very strong committee, and 
the members being located geographically to the benefit of the 
Association, especially those from the large cities—John Knut- 
son representing what might be termed the smaller or local 
markets of the country. 

The Committee believed in publicity, and that our strongest 
weapon would be that of public sentiment, so we began to let 
our minds dwell on what could be done by us without the ex- 
penditure of much money in the way of swaying public senti- 
ment. You are all familiar with what has happened so ‘ar. 
We have done a lot. Our mass meeting Sunday night was a 
climax of that work. The publicjty given the evils in the busi- 
ness created the right sentiment and alert interest, especially 
among brokers. The Sunday night meeting was the result o: 
the work of the four months previous, the articles appearing 
here and there in trade papers and papers of every kind, which 
brought about that effect, in my opinion. In other words, public’ 
sentiment is the strongest weapon in the hands of anyone, and 
especially in a just cause you can expect a considerable favor- 
able reaction. 

The Committee was instructed to meet once a month, and 
the Committee was to live until this convention, a period of 
about four months. We were to meet once a month at least, and 
they gave us a thousand dollars from the treasury for the pur- 
pose of our expenses. We met at Chicago, a month later at 
Cleveland, and again at Chicago at the time of the Western 
Canners Convention, and at that time a rather unique situation 
arose when they had but four addresses, and one of the four 
speakers failed to appear, and they drafted the Chairman of 
this Committee to speak, without preparation, on their program. 
I also spoke in Los Angeles. And let me say, the Los Angeles 
group of brokers are the best-looking group of brokers I have 
ever seen in one city; the brightest, finest-looking set of men in 
any business. If they were all lawyers, at a lawyers’ club, they 
couldn’t look any better. I addressed them there, and I was 
to address the brokers in San Francisco, but I woke up to the 
fact I was supposed te be home on my own business. I was only 
in San Francisco two days and refused to speak there. 

Every member of this Committee has had his heart on the 
welfare of this Association beyond a doubt in the world. The 
Committee terminates at this time. I feel the work of the De- 
velopment Committee must continue on, but a Committee should 
be named only after the most deliberate thoughtfulness, so that 
it might be one of national strength, resourcefulness, initiative- 
ness and vision, because they can do a lot, but a lot can only 
be accomplished by pre-arrangement, and not by chance which 
so often goes wrong. 

I will say that the mass meeting of Sunday night was part 
of the conception of the Committee, and one of the main pur- 
poses of the Committee was to rouse this membership into 
united action. In my own mind I liken the situation to a forest 
or field fire, creeping along and creeping along, and each indi- 
vidual going up and trying to stamp out this space and that, but 
to no avail, so far as the whole was concerned, until finally 
they all went out and started to stamp it out—or, in the case of 
a forest fire, started a back-fire. We feel now we have started 
a back-fire, and the back-fire will bring the conflagration to an 
end, which I feel confident, fellow-members, we will accomplish 
in due time, but only through earnest, conscientious and tireless 
efforts on the part of every one of you, and especially on the 
part of your officers and committee members, success will come 
to us. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report of the Special Development Committee. What is 


your pleasure? 
MR. WILLIAM H, NICHOLLS; I move it be accepted as 


spoken, 
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The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Now, that I have my breath, 
I would like the writer of this note to see me privately, if he 
does not wish to announce his name publicly, so I can at least 
grasp his hand. 

Mr. Gill, of Buffalo, will now give us the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


HE Resolutions Committee has prepared a number of reso- 

lutions, and before reading these resolutions they feel 

they would like to make one recommendation orally and 
not in the form of a resolution, and that is this: The allied 
associations have at all national conventions open meetings. 
There has come to our ears second-handed a number of things 
that have been done and said in these open meetings that might 
prove vitally interesting to this Association if we had first- 
hand information, which we do not get, due to the fact that no 
representative of this Association attends those open meetings. 
So that your Resolutions Committee recommends to the incom- 
ing officers that a new committee be formed, which committee’s 
function is to attend the open meetings of our allied associations 
and report to the Executive Committee such information or 
sayings which transpire in those open meetings that can be used 
to the advantage of our Association. 

Mr. President, there are a number of stereotype resolutions 
which will undoubtedly not call for debate. There are other 
resolutions that will be submitted here this morning that doubt- 
less will be debated. For that reason I move you, sir, that each 
of these resolutions be disposed of as read. 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: I second that motion. 

The motion was carried. 

MR. H. E. GILL: I will now read the resolutions. 


RESOLUTION No. 1 

“Whereas, the Grim Reaper has been active in our midst and 
removed many of our associates; and 

“Whereas, we, as an association and as individuals, deeply 
feel and deplore their loss; 

“Resolved, That their names be suitably inscribed on our 
records as a memorial to them and their work among us, viz.: 

“Roscoe C. Chambers, McManus-Haryer Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Harry W. Dunlap, Sr., Harry W. Dunlap Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. D. Graham, Graham-Boswell Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Albert R. Hall, Kuehn-Hall Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Bird W. Housum, Housum-Kline Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Francis L. Laforme, Laforme Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
, Fa . Eugene Larger, Continental Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Wm. S. Moore, Moore-Hobart Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

George R. Perry, Perry & Oudman, Grang Rapids, Mich. 

J. Cecil Smith, Hanna & Smith, Baltimore, Md. 

Bryant C. Winchell, Cortland, N. Y. 

Charles M. Huxford, Melrose, Mass. 

The motion was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


“Whereas, the trade press of the country, during the past 
year, has given our association wonderful and highly appre- 
ciated support; and 

“Whereas, the continued co-operation of the press is highly 
desirable; 

“Resolved, That the members of the National Food Brokers 
Association hereby tender their thanks and express their sin- 
cere appreciation to the trade press for its support and co- 
operation, more particularly to 

“The New York Journal of Commerce; 

The Canner, of Chicago; 

The American Grocer, 

California Fruit News, 

Canning Age, 

Western Canner and Packer, 
and that the secretary be directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to each of said journals.” 

The motion was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


“Whereas, the success of our Association during the past 
year has been greatly aided and encouraged by the several as- 
soclations with which it is our privilege to co-operate; and 

_ “Whereas, the members of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation appreciate such assistance and heartily solicit a continu- 
ance of such co-operation; 
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“Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the officers 
and members of our allied associations, The National Canners 
Association, Canning Machinery & Supplies Association, The 
National Wholesale Grocers Association and the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, for their co-operation, assist- 
ance and support, and that they be invited and solicited to con- 
tinue in the same friendly and understanding way.” 

The motion was carried. - 


RESOLUTION No.4 7 


_ “Whereas, the several addresses made before our Associa- 
tion on Tuesday, January 24, 1928, will long linger in our mem- 
ories and constitute high lights of our convention; and 

“Whereas, each of such addresses was of great helpfulness 
ane an inspiration to our members, individually and collect- 
ively; 

“Resolved, That a vote of appreciation and thanks of our 
Association be extended to : 

“Mr. J. H. McLaurin, President of American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association; 
Mr. Roy L. Davidson, President of National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association;, 
Mr. Ross McIntyre, President of National Associa- 
tion of Chain Store Grocers; 
Mr. H. D. Crippen, President of American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers Association; 
Mr. Chas. P. Guelf, President of Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association; - 
Mr. H. L. Cannon, President of National Canners 
Association, 
the speakers on that occasion.” 
The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 5 

“Whereas, it has come to the notice of this Association that 
the food brokers of the Dominion of Canada are becoming more 
and more actively interested in associational activities; and 

“Whereas, Article III, Section 1, of the constitution of the 
National Food Brokers Association provides that ‘Any legiti- 
mate food broker, brokerage firm or brokerage corporation of 
good and reputable commercial standing, located in business in 
the United States or Canada, may be eligible to membership in 
this Association;’ and 

“Whereas, it is our belief that the food brokerage interests 
of the upper section of North America can best be served by 
one large, representative, powerful and influential association; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Food Brokers Association, in 
convention assembled in January, 1928, does extend a most cor- 
dial and hearty invitation to the reputable and ethical food 
brokers of the Dominion of Canada, as a body and individually, 
to become members of the National Food Brokers Association; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That at the proper time a special department of 
the National Food Brokers Association be developed *for the 
purpose of handling those questions which are peculiar, from a 
legislative or other local standpoint, to the food brokers of the 
Dominion of Canada” 

The motion was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 6 


“Whereas, the past year has been one of the most strenuous 
and possibly, owing to general business conditions, the most 
serious through which our Association and the individual broker 
has passed and 

“Whereas, our good ship, the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, under the skillful captaincy and guidance of our worthy 
president and officers, has successfully weathered the storm, 

“Resolved, That this Association owes and hereby tenders 


-to its retiring officers a vote of lasting gratitude, and that we 


would be most remiss should we fail, in particular, to recog- 
nize and appreciate the extent to which is owing the successful 
completion of the tempestuous voyage, to the sterling charagter, 
masterful qualities, the efforts and the sound policies of the re- 
tiring president, Harry C Faulkner” 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: What is your pleasure, gentle- 


en? 
MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: A rising vote. 
A rising vote and applause was given. 
PRESIDENT FAULKNER: I thank you all, gentlemen. 


I wish I had the opportunity of grasping you each by the hand 
and thanking you individually. 


RESOLUTION No. 7 


“Whereas, under the present provisions of the Constitution 
one member, not an ex-president, may be appointed to fill a 
permanent vacancy in the Executive Committee and 
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“Whereas, such a limitation may prove to be an embarrass- 
ing handicap in the work of such Committee, . 
“Resolved, That from Article IV, Section 7, the words Who 
is not an ex-president’ be stricken out, leaving said article to 
read as follows: ‘When the personnel of the Executive Com- 
mittee is depleted by reason of illness, death, retirement from 
business, or other cause, creating a permanent vacancy, the 
resident shall appoint a member to fill the vacancy during 
is term.’ ” 
The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 8 

“Whereas, the Executive Committee, as made up under the 
present provisions of the constitution, would be composed dur- 
ing the ensuing year of members whose homes are located in 
widely scattered sections of the country, and to assemble such 
committee at its necessary periodical meetings would entail on 
the Association an expense much larger than necessary; and 

“Whereas, formerly the Executive Committee was composed 
only of the President and the last three retired presidents, and 
as so composed performed the functions of such a committee in 
a satisfactory manner; : 

“Resolved, That Article IV, Section 7, be amended by strik- 
ing out the 12th to 18th words, ‘The Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee,’ also the 73rd to 89th words, ‘The Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee during his period of service as Chairman 
of that Committee.’ ” 

MR. GILL: I move the adoption of Resolution No. 8. 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: I second the motion. Fellows, 
when a man becomes President of this Association he binds him- 
self morally to work on the Executive Committee during the 
terms of his next three successors. Sometimes the presidency 
runs two years. That is quite a long time; it is a long and 

. faithful service, and requires plenty of sacrifice on the part of 
the man who accepts the presidency of this Association. Now, 
in the course of time, as the Presidents go off the Executive 
Committee, they go on the Advisory Committee, which is com- 
posed of ex-Presidents, and that committee must have a chair- 
man, and it was thought best to have one of the old boys come 
back on the committee, due to his long experience and love for 
this Association in further service. It is not necessary. The 
committee is just one larger than is really necessary, and his 
expense can be saved. That is one thing. It is not the saving 
of the money so particularly as it is to save that man, one to 
whom it is pretty hard to get back into the work again, and as 
a rule he would rather not. For instance, I would go back on 
the Executive Committee this coming year as Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. This resolution contemplates my not doing 
so, and it was my particular request the resolution be adopted 
because I did not want to go back on the Executive Committee. 

In speaking before the Walnut Brokers yesterday someone 
said that in my remarks I had said, “To hel! with the associa- 
tion,” and that I was through. That was a bit unkind. I have 
been loyal te this association and always will be. All of our 
presidents have been, there isn’t a single exception, but his heart 
has been given too long to be divorced. owever, I will not 
accept an appointment on any committee again because I have 
done my part. The general trouble has brought to the firing 
line plenty of material, and there is wonderful materia! in our 
association. The old boys who have served about eight years 

_ can be excused, but my advice as a member of the Advisory 
Committee will be given without stint whenever it is sought and 

I will always be at the command of the association. 

The question being called for, the motion was put to a vote 
and carried. 
RESOLUTION No. 9 


“Whereas, for the past year the Brokerage fraternity has 
used its best efforts to demand its proper recognition in the 
channel of food distribution; and 


“Whereas, this is predicated on the assumption that the food 
broker functions well; and 


“Whereas, there may have been instances where this was 
not the fact; 

“Resolved, That this Association directs its members to work 
as they have never worked before, use their sincerest and best 
efforts in serving their principals and the buyers; use their 
spare moments to work out merchandising plans and other aids 
for sellers and buyers, and use their every effort to establish 
the food broker in his proper economic position in the distribu- 
tion of food commodities.” 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 10 


“Whereas, the National refiners of cane sugars have formed 
the Sugar Institute, Inc.; and 
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“Whereas, said refiners, through the Sugar Institute, have 
so clearly expressed themselves as against demoralizing and un- 
fair trade practices; ‘ 

“Resolved, That the National Food Brokers Association most 
heartily endorse such action of the National refiners of cane 
sugars and approve the motives underlying the formation of 
the Sugar Institute, Inc., and the objects and purposes thereof, 
particularly sub-paragraphs A and D in point three of the Code 
cof said Sugar Institute, Inc.; further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Sugar 
Institute, Inc., with the assurance that the co-operation of the 
National Food Brokers Association may be obtained by the 
Sugar Institute at any time to aid it in forcing these provisions 
of the Code; further 

“Resolved, That the Code of said Sugar Institute, Inc., par- 
ticularly the portions thereof in these resolutions above men- 
tioned, which read as follows: 

“Paragraph 3—‘The following trade practices if not 
uniformly employed with all customers of a refiner are 
discriminatory. Furthermore, if not secretly employed 
they will of necessity be generally demanded, with the 
result that they must then be uniformly employed or 
abandoned. If uniformly employed they amount to a 
general price concession which should frankly take the 
form of a price reduction. The Institute condemns 
them as unethical except when practiced openly; as dis- 
criminatory unless uniformly employed, and in any 
event as wasteful and unbusiness-like.’ 

“Sub-paragraph A—Variations from the open and 
publicly announced prices and terms, including (but 
without limiting the generality of this clause) the fol- 
lowing: 

“Special allowances by way of discounts, broker- 
age, storage or advertising; variations from openly 
announced grade or package differentials; reduction 
or substitution of grades or packings; delayed billings; 
full discounts in cases of delayed payment, and rebates 
or other allowances by any name or of any nature.’ 

“Also sub-paragraph D—‘Payment of brokerage 
where any part thereof enures to the benefit of the 
purchases,’ 

be referred to the National Canners Association with the rec- 
ommendation that it take like action.” 

The motion was carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 11 


“Whereas, the interest and function of The National Sugar 
Brokers Association and that of the National Food Brokers 
Association are so closely allied; and 

“Whereas, there are so many brokers members of both as- 
sociations; 

“Resolved, That the National Food Brokers Association ex- 
tend to the National Sugar Brokers Association an invitation to 
affiliate with the National Food Brokers Association and join 
forces under one head, thereby forming a better and stronger 
association for the benefit of all concerned; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Na- 
tional Sugar Brokers Association with the hope that same will 
meet with a sympathetic reception to the point where some con- 
certed action will be started.” 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTION No. 12 

“Whereas, so many manufacturers and packers have en- 
dorsed the members of the National Food Brokers Association 
as the most economic and best medium for the distribution of 
food commodities; and 

“Whereas, a great number of such manufacturers and pack- 
ers have so expressed themselves in writing to our Association, 

“Resolved, That this Association extend a vote of thanks to 
such manufacturers and packers for their kindly and courage- 
ous expressions.” 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

MR. GILL: Let us hope, gentlemen, that resolutions b 
number are lucky. We have thirteen, and this is the thirteent 


and last. 
RESOLUTION No. 13 


“Whereas, the manager and his associates of the Stevens 
Hotel have been so solicitous for our welfare while here in con- 
vention; and 

“Whereas, the general expression of all members present 
has been so favorable as to their treatment received, 

“Resolved, That a vote of appreciation be extended to the 
Stevens Hotel, Mr. Ernest J. Stevens; Mr. John Bowman, con- 
vention manager; Mr. John Thoss, maitre d’hotel, for the extra 
efforts put forth to house, feed and care for the comfort of our 
members here assembled; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That especial appreciation be extended for the 
most excellent manner in which the Brokers Convention Dinner 
was handled, both as to service and food; that the Secretary be 
instructed to mail the Stevens Hotel management a copy of this 
resolution.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


LOUIS A. CAPTAIN, 
GEO. D. LOUNSBERY, 
HARRY E. GILL. 


MR. GILL: I move the adoption of Resolution No. 13. 

MR. WALTER A. FROST: I second the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

MR. JOSEPH H. KLINE: Mr. President, ther is one resolu- 
tion that was not presented, the most important one in my judg- 
ment, and that is that this excellent committee, who have pre- 
sented these resolution, should have a recognition for the splen- 
did resolutions submitted. I have never been present at a 
brokers’ meeting where we have had such excellent thought and 
such well written, thoughtful attention by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and I move a vote of thanks to this Committee for their 
splendid service. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

MR. WALTER A. FROST: I know, and Mr. Wing knows, 
that a resolution was presented to this Committee practically 
sanctioning, and perhaps going further than that, I understand, 
on a World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933. It was not put in for good 
and sufficient reasons. I feel, however, in justice to the mer- 
chants of Chicago and the Chamber of Commerce of Chicago, 
who asked that that resolution be passed at this meeting, that 
our Secretary should be instructed to write the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce and explain to him why this Association 
did not feel justified in acting on that resolution. 

MR. H. E. GILL: I think that is perfectly in line, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The Resolutions Committee couldn’t see its way clear to 
submit the resolutions; we thought it was outside of our prov- 
ince. Mr. Frost’s motion is very appropriate, and the Secretary 
can write a letter to the Convention Secretary. I take pleasure 
in seconding the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: This concludes our regular busi- 
ness of the morning with the exception of the report of the 
Nominating Committee and election of officers. We are about 
fifty minutes ahead of our schedule. As I announced at the be- 
ginning, we reversed the procedure in order that we might have 
time for discussion and would not necessarily have to limit it due 
to the regular business that had to be transacted this morning. 
Now, is it your pleasure, gentlemen, that we continue in open 
session, or are there matters of discussion left open from yes- 
terday or matters that should be brought up this morning that 
you would prefer to have disposed of in executive session? I 
would like to have an expression, becausel don’t like to arbi- 
trarily rule on it. 

MR. JOHN O. KNUTSON: What I have to say, I am not 
particular whether it is in open or closed session, but I do have 
a matter I would like to present to the body for your information. 

MR. H. E. GILL: In order to dispose of that, I feel if we 
are going into executive session it is only fair a motion be made 
so the books will be clear and the record correct and our friends 
who are present be given the privilege of retiring. I will make 
such a motion. 

The motion was seconded. 

MR. WILLIAM H. NICHOLLS: I would like to say I think 
it would be well to finish dur regular business and then go into 
executive session afterwards, have the election of officers now, 
or whatever other business there is to be transacted. 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: I make the motion the election 
of officers and all regular business be finished, and that the re- 
tiring President preside during the balance of this session in 
the executive session that follows. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: You make that as an amend- 
ment, Mr. Kroehle? 

MR. GILL: He does not need to do so,if he will only embody 
in his motion that we will follow by asking our friends to retire, 
and I will withdraw my motion and second Mr. Kroehle’s motion. 

mre! Kroehle’s motion, embodying Mr. Gill’s suggestion, was 
carried. 

MR. M. L. ROOT: I would like to inquire whether, under the 
laws of parliamentary usage, or rules, I would be out of order 
in calling attention to a resolution I presented last year, and 
which I was told was presented too late for proper consideration 
by the Resolutions Committee. Should I defer that until we 
have our closed session or shall I present my request now? I 
don’t want to interrupt the proceedings, but I do want to present 
the resolution. 
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PRESIDENT FAULKNER: A resolution presented this 
year? 

MR. ROOT: No, last year. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: It was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. i 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: We did not have an Executive 
Committee session after the election of officers last year, and it 
was ordered at the beginning of this meeting that the reading 
of the minutes be dispensed with. I do not recall just what 
happened at that time. I think the Secretary can best reply 
to that question, Mr. Root. While we are waiting for the Secre- 
tary to look that up we will have the report of the Advisory 
Committee. Mr. Keevers, of Peoria, Chairman. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
By JOSEPH KEEVERS 


OUR Advisory Committee has been on the job all year, 
ready and willing to function on any matter referred to this 
Committee. 

By virtue of being Chairman of the Advisory Committee, I 
automatically became a member of the Executive Committee at 
the beginning of our last fiscal year and have attended every 
meeting of the Executive Committee during that period. 

As you know, the Advisory Committee is made up of past 
Presidents of this Association and all have served on the Execu- 
tive Committee. No man can serve as President of this Asso- 
ciation and then go through the three years on the Execytive 
Committee without becoming thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of our Association, and even after he gets out of the active work 
he will keep up his interest in the Association, and will be pull- 
ing all the time for the Association to go ahead and will give his 
full support to its officers. The Advisory Committee is kept in 
constant touch with the Association affairs through its Chair- 
man, who serves on the Executive Committee. (This was written 
before the introduction of the new resolution which has just been 
adopted.) Calls for meetings of the Advisory Committee are 
made through its Chairman, but on account of the expense of 
such meetings, where the Advisory Committee’s work can be car- 
ried on by mail or its chairman in conjunction with the Execu- 
tive Committee, meetings of our Advisory Committee are called 
between conventions only when absolutely necessary. This year 
we had but one meeting. That was at the request of the Presi- 
dent and Executive Committee. There were some very mo- 
mentous matters to be considered and the President and Execu- 
tive Committee felt that it was a time when they should have 
the counsel of the Advisory Committee. It was a joint meeting 
with the Executive Committee and that was the meeting at 
which the Special Committee was appointed, two members of the 
Advisory Committee were appointed and served. You who have 
closely followed the Association doings know what splendid work 
that special committee has done. 

At the close of this convention, I will finish my work as one 
of what is known as the Official Family of this Association, 
which is made up of the President, Executive Committee and 
Chairman of the Advisory Cimmittee, who do the real hard work 
for the Association. They give up their time and make sacri- 
fices and submit to inconveniences to serve the Association, for 
which they receive no remuneration, except the satisfaction of 
work done to the best of their ability, and as a retiring member 
of the Official Family, I ask every one of you who have been 
critical to try and put yourself in the places of the men who are 
serving you unselfishly. If you could go to one of those Execu- 
tive Committee meetings when the Committee gets to work early 
in the morning, starting with breakfast, then retiring to some 
inside room in he hotel, where they will not be interrupted, not 
leaving that room until probably seven o’clock that night, having 
lunch served right in the room and very often having their eve- 
ning meal also served there, or, if they do go to the dining room, 
rush right back and work ‘until midnight, and (if necessary to 
have a two day session, go through the same thing the next 
day. Very often the members of the committee have to catch 
sleepers back home, and I have attended more than one Execu- 
tive Committee meeting where we never got outside of the Hotel, 
and some of you think that serving on the Executive Committee 
is a joy ride. 

Despite the hard work that I have done and the sacrifices I 
have made for the Association, I am retiring from the Official 
Family with very keen regrets. Due to sickness, death and re- 
tirements from the brokerage business, I have been a member 
of the Official Family continuously, with the exception of about 
two months in 1922, for the past ten years. I was elected Presi- 
dent at the beginning of the year 1917. I served two years in 
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that office and the balance of the time I have been on the Execu- 
tive Committee until the past year when I served as Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee. In the whole ten years I did not 
miss a meeting of the Executive Committee. Iam proud of that 
record, I was also the tenth President of this Association. 

The work had its compensations, but it was entirely in the 
way of friendships made and the knowledge that we accom- 
plished something for the Association. Some of those with 
whom I served have passed on. Two of the finest men I ever 
knew, and with whom its was a genuine pleaure to work, were 
the late Past-Presidents, Frank Aplin and Walter Townsend. 
Another one who has passed to the great beyond did not serve as 
President but had the right to be classed as one of the Official 
Family because of his splendid work for the Brokers on the Food 
Administration, and that was Bird Housum. Dear Bird Housum, 
the sweetest, most lovable man that I have ever known. He 
never did a mean thing because he did not know how to do any- 
thing wrong, or hurt anyone’s feelings. Bird was a fine, up- 
standing man, his was a strong, lovable and most dependable 
character. My father died when I was five years old. Had he 
lived, I would have wanted him to be like Bird Housum. Bird 
was a real man. The other boys with whom I served were fine 
fellows, Walter Frost, Billy Nicholls, Paul Kroehle, Joe Kline, 
Harry Daily, Jim Ford, Charlie Whiteman, Lu Wing, Windsor 
Childs, George Buse and last, but by no means the least, that 
man who has endeared himself to us in such a short time be- 
cause of his honesty, sincerity and his willingness to take off his 
coat and fight for the Association at any time, our presiding 
officer, Harry Faulkner. (Applause.) 

One thing was accomplished in my time to which I point 
with pride. That was the engaging of Paul Fishback as Execu- 
tive Secretary. (Applause.) And for the first time I am mak- 
ing public the fact that it was I who dug Paul up after he had 
backslided from the Brokers into another line. I recommended 
him to the President and other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of our Association. I was so sold on Paul for Secretary 
that I kept after them continually until Paul was given his op- 
portunity, and no member of this Association can say Paul has 
not made good. 

For the support that the officers of our Association and the 
members at large gave me while serving as a member of the 
Official Family, I extend my thanks. I will retire to the rank of 
a private with the feeling that I have served you to the best of 
my ability, and hope that you will be as kind to those who are 
now in the Official Family and to the ones who will come after 
as you have been to me. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: What is your pleasure with 
reference to the report of the Advisory Committee? 

MR. WALTER A. FROST: I think Mr. Keevers made one 
statement there he probably would like to correct. Whether he 
wants to be or not, he is still a member of the Official Family. 
In fact, he is a member of the Advisory Committee as long as 
he lives. I don’t think he is entitled to retire. 

MR. BERRY MAYCOCK: I move that the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee be accepted, and filed. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

MR. JOHN O. KNUTSON: The matter I had reference to 
pertains to further work of this Special Committee in relation to 
the importers of New York. Do you want to hear that now? 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Yes, but just before you an- 
nounce that I would like to say I have been advised this morning 
that the dried fruit people—I believe they haven’t a national or- 
ganization, but there are a number of them here that are per- 
fectly willing, in fact rather anxious, to sign some sort of an 
agreement that is similar to the resolution we are offering some 
of the other associations, and that is rather important work and 
in favor of our activities. I want you to think of that, if you 
want to take action on it now or later in the morning, just as 
you think best about it, Mr. Knutson. 


MR. JOHN O. KNUTSON: I could not attend this session 
this morning until just a few moments ago because of confer- 
ence with some of these men whose signatures are on this. Fol- 
lowing the appointment of the Committee of Ten, it was thought 
advisable to take advantage of the fact that there were present 
in Chicago this week some importers from New York, who have 
their own problems, and we called them together. I asked for 
certain other members of that Committee to go with me, and we 
had a long session. We got together yesterday afternoon. As 
a result of that meeting there was a very frank discussion of our 
mutual problems and a presentation of the idea we want to put 
over. In conjunction with the leaders of that group we drafted 
this, you might call it a resolution: 

“The following firms condemn as unethical, discriminatory, 
wasteful and unbusinesslike, the payment of, or allowance of, 
brokerage or special discount where it or any part of it enures 
to the benefit of the purchaser directly or deviously, instead of 
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to the broker where is rightfully belongs, because the broker 
renders a sales service and the buyer does not.” 

We had the word of honor of all of the importers present, in- 
cluding James W. Malone, Jr., Charles Jacobs & Company, Ben- 
nett & Day Importing Company, and representatives of Higgins 
& Company and Wilson & Company, and those men, with our Mr. 
Captain, following this up in New York, will bring about the 
complete endorsement of this on the part of other reliable, sub- 
stantial importers in New York. We thought it would be to 
their advantage as well as to ours if they would sign this. They 
all gave us their word of honor. I have in my hand the signa- 
tures of Charles Jacobs & Company and Bennett & Day Import- 
ing Company, with the assurance the others will be signed. 

In getting this the suggestion was made—What are you 
going to do for us? We tried to impress them with the fact we 
are not going to do anything for them that we have not already 
been committed to do as members of the Association, but we did 
think it advisable to follow their suggestion to present to this 
body two particular things that they claim, and that they find 
objectionable, and they have asked for an additional endorse- 
ment of these ideas. They want the brokers to do the only thing 
that is fair with them in the representation of accounts, to rep- 
resent no conflicting account without mutual consent. I guar- 
anteed to them that would be officially passed by this convention, 
because it is a part of the ethics of the Brokers Association. 
The other proposition was one that brokers refrain from mer- 
chandising as a practice or speculating in imported products. 
Those two things are merely stated in the form of a suggestion. 
I did not have time to get it to the Resolutions Committee, so 
it is before you merely as a matter of our recommendation, that 
we endorse or consent to the things they have asked us to. I 
understand there are some markets~where a certain amount of 
merchandising is necessary. I am not familiar with the things 
that call for that. I personally cannot see why it is necessary, 
and I cannot understand how a broker can retain his statuts if 
he is merchandising. Those things, I confess, I am not suf- 
ficiently familiar with, in markets where those matters are im- 
portant, to discuss with you as intelligently as some of you 
can. I will leave those things with you for your consideration. 
I want to call your attention to the willingness to co-operate on 
the part of these importers, which simply indicates a step in 
the right direction, and the larger the number of influential 
firms we can get to endorse these principles the greater will be 
the tendency to close the doors of legitimate competition in the 
face of those who want to bribe when they get business. 

MR. WALTER A. FROST: May I ask the gentleman who 
just spoke one question, the definition of the term merchandis- 
ing on imported business? I am going to speak very briefly on 
that, because I have for myself for many years been in the im- 
porting business, not as an importer or merchandiser, but an 
importing broker. If the definition of merchandising means 
buying of merchandise and bringing it into the country and 
making profit on it beyond the legitimate brokerage, I am 
heartily in favor of it. We do bring a great many goods through 
from abroad into this country under our own credit, which are 
turned over to the buyer, on which they pay all the expenses. 
The only thing that we receive in the matter is a brokerage. If 
that is understood, I am wholly in favor of it. 

MR. KNUTSON: As I say, there are many angles to this 
with which I am not personally familiar, because in my market 
it has not been an issue at all, and I have not been able to get 
intelligent information from others with whom it does seem to 
be more or less a problem. I believe the sense of these men who 
ask for this is that they do not want brokers who are members 
of the Association to compete with them as importers in any 
way to their detriment if at the same time they are are repre- 
senting them as importers. They want the fair play that we 
are demanding and that we are expecting the members of the 
National Brokers Association to give to their principals. Out- 
side of that I do not believe anybody would exact anything other 
than fair play and a fair deal. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: With your permission, the 
Chair will attempt to answer Mr. Frost’s question. It has been 
officially en, by the Association that there is a difference 
between merchandising and speculative merchandising. Mer- 
chandising, as Mr. Frost presented it, is legitimate brokerage 
business. Speculative merchandising, where a broker buys for 
his own account in a speculative way, with the hope of a profit 
over and above the legitimate brokerage or pay for his service 
rendered in connection with the disposal and sale of the goods, is 
speculative merchandising, and the Association has gone on 
record as condemning such practice. ; 

MR. FROST: I know that, but do the New York importers 
know it? : 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Yes. I think we owe a lot of 
thanks to Mr. Knutson and Mr. Captain on this, for they have 
worked from early in the morning until late at night since our 
Sunday night meeting. Mr. Captain has worked for months on 
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this problem, and I think he has told the importers and buyers 
he has come in contact with his viewpoint on just the question 
Mr. Frost has put up. I think it is thoroughly understood in 
our market. Other markets I am not familiar with. 

MR. H. E. GILL: As I view it, Mr. Frost’s question is a 
very pertinent one. This report as turned in by Mr. Knutson 
might be misinterpreted some time in the future: Now, our 
firm is not in the importing business, but due to exchange and 
freights, and so forth, it is necessary for us to import in our 
own name, but we only do so to rebill or turn the billings over 
on the basis of our actual brokerage, to which we are entitled. 
Therefore, if our Association has an understanding of the dif- 
ference between merchandising and speculative merchandising, 
I would suggest to Mr. Knutson that he allow to be substituted 
in his report before the word “merchandising” the word “specu- 
lative,” which would clarify the air, and in which event I would 
move his report be received and filed, and that this Association 
endorse the statements made to those gentlmen by Mr. Knutson. 

MR. FROST: I second the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: The Secretary will answer 
Mr. Root’s question. 

MR. KNUTSON: These men individually, in view of the 
fact that up to the present time there appears to be no official 
spokesman of that group, have asked that we put their names 
upon the mailing list from our Secretary’s office for anything 
in the way of bulletins that pertain to the relation of brokers 
with their principals. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: I do not know as it is neces- 
ring to have a vote on that. I think the Secretary will attend 
to that. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: Mr. President, at the 1927 
convention in Atlantic City this resolution was reported in the 
following manner by the Resolutions Committee: 

“MR. J. MURPHY: Now here is the resolution that 
was presented to us after the meeting of the Commit- 
tee, and we did not have any chance to get together and 
act upon it, so this resolution I will leave for the body 


to act upon. 
“Resolution No. 7: 

“Whereas, since it has been the practice of certain 
large chain organizations to send their purchasing 
agents to our annual conventions for the purpose of 
meeting the producers of food products and attempting 
to secure their merchandise direct with the avowed pur- 
pose of eliminating the broker and securing the broker- 
age for themselves; and 

“Whereas, the food broker has been acknowledged 
by the National Canners Association, the National 
Chain Store Association and the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association to be a vital and necessary link be- 
tween the packer of food products and the distributor; 
and 

“Whereas, the relations between the National Can- 
ners Association and the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation have for many years been most cordial, and 
through this friendly relationship have been instru- 
mental in promoting the general betterment and wel- 
fare of the canned food industry, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion suggest the adoption by the National Canners As- 
sociation of a resolution expressing their recognition of 
the Food Broker and his services and their disapproval 
of the methods used by the aforementioned organiza- 
tion in their efforts to eliminate the Food Broker from 
his present position in the distribution of food 
products.” 

Mr. Murphy goes on: “This was submitted by M. 
L. Root, of Williams & Root, Incorporated, of Philadel- 


ia. 

“I think best that we act upon the resolutions as 
presented and, as I say, adopted by the Committee, and 
the latter resolution I would like to have acted upon 
separately.” 

Subsequent action—Mr. Gill’s motion: “I move 
you, sir, that the resolution before the Association at 
the present time be referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee, they to hold counsel with our attorney, to substan- 
tiate our position in any action on this matter before 
adoption by the Association as a whole.” 

There was some debate on the motion, and the motion pre- 
vailed. The question was referred to the Executive Committee 
and now, as I recall it, the matter is in the hands of this Special 
Committee of Ten which was appointed at the Sunday night 
session. There is really no chairman or official spokesman for 
that Committee of Ten, but I can say, because they have had 
me in as Secretary, that they have had several meetings as a 
committee, and all of them attended the meetings; then they 
have gone out as individuals and have visited various members 
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of the Resolutions Committee of the Canners Association. The 
committee as a whole met with the Resolutions Committee of 
the Canners to present a resolution which covers exactly this 
topic, and the final meeting of the Canners Association’s Resolu- 
tion Committee is to be held at 4 o’clock this afternoon. The 
Chairman of that Committee told me early this morning that 
our resolution was still under consideration. Just before I 
came into this meeting this morning I was told our resolution, 
perhaps not exactly in the same form we presented it, but a 
resolution -containing the sentiment expressed therein, would 
be reported favorably by the Resolutions Committee of the 
National Canners Association tomorrow morning. (Applause.) 

MR. M. L. ROOT: I had behind that resolution the idea 

which I voiced at our meeting and not in a closed session, that 
it is absolutely an unfair and improper proposition to have in 
our midst at our conventions, in our convention hotels, these 
people who are out to take our business. 
_ Mr. Frost shook his head last year. I still have that opin- 
ion. There is no reason why we should have a portion of the 
rooms in a hotel rented, and have people come in here and 
apparently welcome them and provide them with accommoda- 
tions, who are out to take our living. And I don’t care who 
knows it. I told Mr. William Robinson within the last fourteen 
months how I felt in the matter. He is Vice-President of the 
American Stores:. We went on record they were improper, un- 
fair and dishonest. I still feel it is a wrong proposition. 

MR. WALTEB A. FROST: I did shake my head. I will 
shake my head at any time when anything is proposed that 
would bring a laugh on us that we would be sorry for. The 
idea of our attempting to go to a city and say to the hotel men 
of that city they cannot entertain whoever comes into that city 
and pays their bill, would be simply ridiculous. I am just as 
much in favor of this matter as Mr. Root of eliminating them 
as far as possible, but I don’t believe this Association should or 
would go on record as attempting to dictate to any man who 
has nothing to do with the Association how he should run his 
business. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: Having in my recollection the 
question that Mr. Root raised last year that was back of this 
resolution, I took it upon myself to endeavor to learn whether 
or not these chain store groups, against whom objection has 
been registered, were quartered in this hotel, and if so how, and 
I found that this year two in particular, one in which Mr. Root 
is deeply interested, are quartered in this hotel, their reserva- 
tions having been made by canners—not the official body of the 
National Canners Association. We cannot, as an organization, 
criticise or condemn or complain to the National Canners Asso- 
ciation if such a thing happens, because members of our own 
Association ask me to reserve rooms for them and-turn those 
rooms over to men who are not members of the National: Can- 
ners Association. fe 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: we will now have the report of 
the Nominating Committee by Millard J. Bloch, Chairman. 


THE ELECTION 


Before reading the report of the Nominating Committee, I 
would like to ask your advice and suggestion asa result of 
Sunday night’s meeting with regard to salmon packers’ and 
salmon brokers’ division of brokerage, of which we have had a 
great many cases all over the United States, and the question 
of the dried fruit people, as to whether or not we should take 
some direct action at this meeting in connection with those. mat- 
ters? I don’t put that in a positive way, but just asking for 
your advice. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: We are a little ahead of our 
schedule. I would suggest, or ask, or invite the members to re- 
main a few minutes after the election of the officers so that we 
may take up this question that Mr. Bloch has just brought up, 
and there are just one or two other things I would like to pre- 
sent myself as a lay member, which I will be at that time, and 
if you won’t leave the room or do not leave the room right after 
the election of the officers, I think it will be to the advantage 
of all of us. It is really of vital importance to our Association 
to take up this work to which so much attention has been given. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Your Nominating Committee submit the names of the follow- 
ing members to fill the offices designated: 

President—H. E. Lincoln, of Lincoln-McCallum Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Vice-President—Willis W. Johnson, of Johnson & Cooper, 
Little Rock. 

Second Vice-President—W. R. Orr, of W. R. Orr & Co., 
Danville, 


Third. Vice-President—A. Wi. Adams,.of A. W. Adams &. 
Co., Los. Angeles: , 
Treasurer—Robert H.. Dietz, of C. L. Dietz & Co.,. Indian-. 


apolis, Ind. 
Respectfully submitted, 
B..T. CLIFFORD: (St: Louis), 
JULIUS: ORMAND. (Birmingham), 
HORACE LEE (Denver), 
J. FRED; DORN. (New York), 
M. J. BLOCK: (Kansas. City), Chairman. 


PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report. of the Nominating: Committee. Are there any other 
nominations? 

MR. PAUL E. KROEHLE: 
that the nominations. be closed. 

The motion was duly. seconded.and -carried.. 

MR. A. T..-AMOS: I move that the report. of. the. Nominat- 
ing Committee be accepted and. adopted, and: that the Secretary 
be asked. to cast. the entire ballot of this Association. 

The motion was. duly seconded. and .carried. 

SECRETARY FISHBACK: The ballot of the Association 
is cast for the election. of. the. officers named.in the report of 
the Nominating Committee, 

FAULKNER: They. are therefore declared. 
elected. 

The next. order of. business is the report of.the tellers on the 
election of. Directors.. Mr. Howland.and Mr: Shreeve, of Indian- 
apolis. The Secretary has the report and will read it. 


I move. you,. Mr. Chairman, 


REPORT OF TELLERS ON ELECTION OF 
DIRECTORS 


The undersigned, having been appointed tellers by the Presi- 
dent, in the election of Directors by the direct vote of the mem- 
bers, as provided in Article IV, Section 9, of the Constitution, 
have to report that on October 31st primary ballots were mailed 
to all members. in good standing. On November 23rd these. 
ballots were opened and tabulated, tie votes were broken by lot, 
and final ballots containing the names. of the nominees. mailed 
to the members. on November 30th. On January. 3rd these final 
ballots were opened and tabulated, tie votes broken by lot and 
the results are as follows, with respect to. the majority vote: 

_ Alabama—Julius Ormand,.Ormand Bros. Brokerage Co., Bir- 
mingham. 

Arizona—R, E. Thornton,.Gouley-Burcham Co., Phoenix. 

Arkansas—V. M. Harrison, Pine Bluff. 

California (North)—Frank K. Brown, Kelley-Clarke Co., 
San Francisco. 


(South)—Robert B. Leck, Kelley-Clarke Co., Los 
ngeles. 
Colorado—Horace Lee, Lovell & Lee, Inc., Denver. 
District of Columbia—Walter Leaman, Leaman & Martyn, 
Washington. 
Florida—T. H. Surrency, Vincent & Surrency, Jacksonville. 
Georgia—Malcolm B. McKinnon, Brunswick. 
Idaho—Reilly Atkinson, Reilly Atkinson & &Co., Boise. 
Illinois (Chicago)—H. M. Armstrong, H. M. Armstrong & 
Co., Chicago. 
Illinois (Down State)—Frank R. Bean, L. H. Lyford Co., 
Bloomington. 
neta, F. Sumner, Sumner & Krutzsch, Indian- 
apolis. 
Iowa—Otis G. Love, Love Brokerage Co., Des Moines. 
Kansas—Thomas B. Griffith, Griffith Brokerage Co., Wichita. 
Kentucky—C. D. Callihan, Lexington. 
Louisiana—G. J. Mouledoux, Riffel & Mouledoux, New Orleans. 
Maine—James J. Hughes, Portland. 
Maryland—Harry H. Mahool, Harry H. Mahool & Co., 
Baltimore. 


7 aaa I. Cole, McElwain, Cole & Sheehan, 
oston. 
Michigan—Mrs. Anne B: Squier, Baldwin & Squier, Detroit. 
Minnesota—R. H. Draper, Draper Brokerage Co., Jackson. 
Missouri—B. T. Clifford, Clifford Brokerage Co., St. Louis. 
Montana—C. D. Miller, George L. Tracy Co., Butte. 


Nebraska—Herbert C. Kohn, Kohn Bros. Brokerage Co., 
Omaha. 


New Mexico—M. L. Murdock, Brown Bros. Brokerage Co., 
Albuquerque. 


New York (City)—L. A. Captain, Prince, Keeler & Co., 
New York. 


New York (Up State)—Fred D. Walter, Walter & Shanks, 
Buffalo. 
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North Carolina—Charles M. Britt, Charles M. Britt Co., 


eville. 

North Dakota—A: A. Bloom, Swiggum Brokerage Co., Fargo. 

Ohio—Edward T. Klum, Edward T. Klum & Son, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—H. C. Leitnaker, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—J. F. Boyer, Mailliard & Schmiedell, Portland. 

Pennsylvania (East)—Edwin C. Eckman, William G. Bon- 
stedt & Co., Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania (West)—Thomas E. Perry, Jr., Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island—Thomas Whipple, A. L. Johnson Co. of Rhode 
Island, Providence. 

South Dakota—F. N. Coon, Ward H. Patton & Co., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—Thomas H. McKnight, Webb & McKnight, 
Memphis. 

Texas. (North)—W. W. Overton, W. W. Overton & Co., Dallas. 
i — (South)—Leo C. Tynan, Tynan Brokerage Co., San 

ntonio. 


tah—Berry Maycock, Maycock Brokerage Co., Salt Lake 


City. 

a en A. Fotte, Foote Bros. & Co., Norfolk. 

Washington—F. H. Baxter, Kelley-Clarke Co., Seattle. 

West Virginia—D. M. Bailey, B. D. Bailey & Sons, Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin—Sherman T. Stevens, W. H. Stevens Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

In two states, nominees wrote reporting their inability to 
serve, and requesting the withdrawal of their names. This was 
done, following precedent established in previous years. There 
were no nominees offered for director in the states of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, and the Dominion of Canada. 
Forty-eight per cent of the membership expressed their prefer- 
ence in the primary voting, and 68 per cent voted for the election 
of directors. It is moved by one teller and seconded by the 
other that the members named in the foregoing list be declared 
elected directors of this association for 1928. 

Submitted, 
H. W. HOWLAND, Teller. 
M. E. SHREEVE, Teller. 
Attest: PAUL FISHBACK, Secretary. 


SECRETARY FISHBACK: In connection with this report, 
I want to say that after the report of the tellers was prepared, 
it was discovered there were two or three on the list who found 
it utterly impossible to serve. We know now that the Nominat- 
ing Committee has taken the Director for Illinois, Down State, 
and placed him in the Second Vice-Presidency. The changes 
thus made: necessary have been made under constitutional au- 
thority by the Executive Committee. 

The motion of the Tellers was carried. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: I therefore duly declare these 
directors elected for the year 1928. 

Is Mr. Dietz in the room? He doesn’t seem to be here. 


Mr. Adams, the newly-elected Third ‘Vice-President, many of 
you know. He is not with us today. He was in Chicago the 
early part of December, and at that time thought he might 
possibly be able to get to the convention. Paul says he lost all 
his money betting on Southern California against Notre Dame. 
(Laughter.) Paul saw that game, and he is a little chesty 
about it. Alex said he did not think he could get here. I have 
come in close contact in the last two or three years with 
Mr. Adams, and I want to tell you gentlemen he is a wonderful 
representative of modern business as we see it, according to the 
ethics of the food brokerage business. 

Mr. Orr? I want to introduce Mr. Wilbur Orr, the Second 
Vice-President. (Applause.) 

I cannot speak too highly of Mr. Orr’s well-known reputation 
as a broker, and his ethical way of conducting his business. 

Where is that big fellow, Mr. Johnson, Willis Johonson? 
That is all I have to say. (Applause.) You all know him. 
He is a hard worker, a scrapper from the word “Go,” and a 
fine fellow. 

He was not elected this morning, but I think, so you will 
know him and become better acquainted with him as he continues 
his work and goes on, I want to introduce our 1928 Secretary, 
Mr. Paul Fishback. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, before introducing to you your new President, 
I want to take this opportunity of thanking you for the won- 
derful support you have given me during the last year. If I 
have inadvertently differed with any of the members, I am sorry, 
if it was done through oversight. It has been a tremendously 
busy year, and I have tried to keep up with the correspondence 
and reply to all letters that required an answer. If I have 


directly differed on policy or as to opinion, I have done so hon- 
estly, and I know that it has been taken at such times, when 
I have differed, in the best of spirit, and I want to extend at this 
time my heartfelt. appreciation of the confidence you bestowed 
in me by electing me as your President last year, and to 
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you. for the wonderful support you have given me all through 
the year. (Applause.) 

I would like to appoint a committee, composed of Mr. Frost 
and Mr. Wing, to conduct the newly-elected President to the 
chair. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, in presenting Mr. Lincoln, I want to bespeak for 
his administration the very best you can give him. We have 
all learned to love Mr. Lincoln. He is forceful, and a broker of 
the highest type, and you are not going wrong under his admin- 
istration this coming year. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT LINCOLN: Gentlemen, I hope Mr. 
Faulkner has made no mistake in what he says. I fully appreci- 
ate the honor in being elected President of this wonderful Asso- 
ciation. It means a lot of hard work, but I am sure I will give 
you the best of have. No one can conduct this office without 
the support of every member of the Association, and no one 
can carry on the work without the help of our very able Secre- 
tary. I hope at the end of the year I can have as many nice 
things said about me as have been said about Mr. Faulkner. 
That is all anybody could ask. Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Acting under the motion of 
Mr. Kroehle, I want to make an announcement—relieving Mr. 
Lincoln of that—that immediately after the adjournment of this 
meeting there will be a meeting of the newly-elected officers 
and Executive Committee for re-organization for 1928, and a 
meeting of the Directors also. The newly-elected Directors will 
please stay for just a few minutes to meet their new Chairman, 
Mr. Johnson, and form their plans for 1928. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT LINCOLN: Gentlemen, there is one 
appointment that has to be made by the President, and I would 
like to announce it right now, and that is a member of the 
Executive Committee, I take great pleasure in appointing Mr. 
Bloch of Kansas City as a member of the Executive Committee. 
(Applause.) I think he is one of the best men we could pos- 
sibly have on that Committee. I would further add that that 
is to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Walter Townsend. 

PRESIDENT FAULKNER: Mr. Lincoln has very kindly 
asked that I carry on to the finish of this work we have this 
morning. 

I think that we will go just for a few moments—we are just 
a few moments ahead of time—into executive session, unless 
you gentlemen disagree, and under that ruling I would ask our 
guests to kindly retire. 

Whereupon, at 11:40 o’clock A. M., the Twenty-fiifth Annual 
Meeting of the National Food Brokers Association went into 
Executive Session, and at 12:10 o’clock P. M., upon motion duly 
made, seconded and carried, stood adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 25, 1928, 10 A. M. 
HOTEL STEVENS 


ciation, held January 25, 1928, at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill., was called to order at 10 A. M. by the 
President, Mr. Charles P. Guelf, of Cambridge, N. Y. 

PRESIDENT GUELF: Gentlemen, will you pleace come 
to order. 

1 want to say to you gentlemen on this occasion that it is 
rather a sad one and a happy one for me. It has been a happy 
time with you boys the past two years, and I have enjoyed the 
wonderful co-operation that you fellows have given me. 
couldn’t give you all front rooms on the third floor of this hotel, 
because there weren’t enough of them, but we have done our 
best. I am going to be happy when I get out, too. 

The incoming President needs no congratulations from you 
gentlemen, but he needs condolences. 

I should like to have Mr. Scott give us the report of the 
Treasurer: 


ts meeting of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 


REPORT OF TREASURER 
By THOMAS A. SCOTT 


AM pleased to report the conditions of the Treasury as 
I follows: We have at the present time in government bonds, 

$25,000. We have a certificate of deposit in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cadiz of $5,000, drawing 4 per cent interest. 
We have a checking account of $14,450. That, you understand, 
is receipts up to date without the present expenses for this con- 
vention. It is not possible to tell just what those expenses 
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may be, but among them is $3,000 that we have donated for 
Canned Foods Week. I cannot give you the balance as it will 
appear a little later. 

PRESIDENT GUELF: Permit me to say at this time that 
Mr. Clark met me in the lobby last night and said he questioned 
very much that they would ask us for the $3,000 because he 
didn’t think the issue was going over. 

MR. GAMSE: Did I understand you to say that the 
Canned Foods Week is not likely to go over? 

_ PRESIDENT GUELF: I was to know definitely this morn- 
ing, but I was told last night by Mr. Roy Clark that it is doubt- 
ful that the spring campaign will go on. 


Note: It was later determined to carry on the Week 
outlined.—The Editor.) 4 


: That would be another proposition. 
MR. GAMSE: The Canned Foods Week maine takes 
place in the fall, but it was postponed until spring this year. 
PRESIDENT GUELF: Do you wish to hear the minutes 
of the last meeting? 


CHAS. P. GUELF 
Retiring President 


A motion was regularly made, seconded and carried that the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting be dispensed with. 

PRESIDENT GUELF: Mr. Secretary, we will ask you to 
make a report and a little speech. 

SECRETARY HANNA: I don’t make speeches. You all 
know that. I try to do the best with what is given me and try 
to carry out the orders of our Directors, but I don’t make any 
speeches. The President later will tell you what our activities 
have been during the year. I wish to thank you, however, for 
your co-operation and your kindness to me—every one of you. 
I expect it looks sometimes as though you are getting the worst 
of it; but when we take 130 or 140 exhibitors and try to satisfy - 
them, some fellow has to get the worst of it; we cannot help 
that. I wish to thank you again for your support, and assure 
you I have done what seemed best to me. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT GUELF: There is one point that you gentle- 
men may not have caught, that we have raised our initiation 
from the old fee to $200 for any new members coming in. That 
was brought out at our last meeting, for the reason that we have 
something like $34,000 in the Treasury, with a membership of 
about 170. As they are participating in that, we raised our 
dues and thought perhaps that would keep the membership 
more on a quality basis instead of a quantity basis, but we are 
getting the applications for $200 just the same. 

If Millar Sells is here, I should like to have a report of the 
Committee on Entertainment. I ask that of him because while 
he is not the Chairman, he has done all the work. I have dis- 
covered that Millar’s middle initial is W., and some one sug- 
gested that it was Work. He certainly is a worker. 

MR. GORDON H. KELLOGG: I have been badly tied up 
this week, and Mr. Sells has taken the entertainment problem 
off my hands. 

PRESIDENT GUELF: Mr. Ryder, will you give us a re- 
port on the Canned Foods Week Committee? 

MR. S. M. RYDER: I think I hold the position of Chair- 
man of that Committee in the eyes of the world. Every one 
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knows what that project is, and surely every one connected 
with the industry knows that Royal Clark has put forth quite 
an effort in propaganda looking to the betterment not only of 
canned foods consumption, but canned foods production, and 
that he is trying to get the retail dealers today to do away with 
their hackneyed slogan of three cans for a quarter and lay 
more stress upon the quality that may be in the can. 

With that in view, of course, that Committee has come to 
this Association, as it does annually, for an appropriation, and 
having changed the time from the fall to the spring, at the last 
meeting of the Board of Directors an appropriation of $3,000 
from this Association was made to hand over to that Committee 
for the enhancement of the value and worth of the articles of 
food which the canners are producing. ’ 

I might add that the work is proceeding very satisfactorily; 
that I have been informed by Mr. Gorrell that the requirements 
of the Committee have been practically met by the canners and 
others of the trade, and the funds are pretty well in hand to 
carry on the work. 


PRESIDENT GUELF: Gentlemen, it is my great pleasure 
to introduce to you the President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and I am glad to do this because I understand that at 
the end of the week he is going to be a has-been, as I will be. 
Mr. Cannon. (Applause.) 

MR. CANNON: Mr. President and members of the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association: I have realized a 
long time that I have been, as Mr. Guelf says, a has-been; I 
don’t have to start just now. 


ADDRESS OF HARRY L. CANNON 


President of National Canners Association 


HIS convention marks the twenty-first anniversary of the 

National Canners Association, and by the usual manner of 

reckoning such an anniversary should find the organiza- 
tion fully grown. In many respects it is, for the Association’s 
membership represents a large proportion of the industry’s 
pack, its income enables it to carry on an increasingly broader 
program of research and other activities, and its work not only 
in research, but in all other lines, commands the respect of both 
scientists and business men. 

To its attainment of this position many factors have con- 
tributed, but no friends have been more loyal or more helpfu! 
than the members of your Association. Under all conditions, 
through depression, as well as through prosperity, you have 
stood by the National Canners Association, and for this gener- 
ous support I wish to thank you in the name of the Canners. 

We all know that we have many interests in common, and 
we realize that these interests must lead to mutual success or 
mutual failure. How, then, can we best aid each other? 

Our future, I think you will agree with me, hinges on qual- 
ity, and there is no better evidence of your appreciation of this 
fact, and your endeavor to do your part, than your exhibit 
downstairs. In fact, the ingenuity and effort you have put 
forth have done much to make quality practicable in every can- 
ner’s output. At the same time you have never lost sight of the 
necessity of combining low cost with quality, thus enabling the 
industry to obtain an ever-widening market for its products. 

With this desire for quality at low cost, however, we must 
all keep in mind the requirements of the consumer, for even 
quality may be produced in such quantity that it becomes a 
burden to the producer. Having attained quality, the industry 
can avoid the ills of over-production only by using the best in- 
formation obtainable as to production, stocks, distribution 
methods, etc. Several agencies are at work to supply such in- 
formation. The study of hand-to-mouth buying being made by 
the Institute of Economics—an organization endowed by the 
Carnegie Corporation for scientific research on economic prob- 
lems; the distribution research that has been initiated by the 
National Canners Association through the aid of friends of the 
industry; the collection by the Census Bureau of pack statis- 
tics, and statistics on stocks held by both canner and distributor 
as of January ist and July Ist, all these will help and will be- 
come of even greater assistance when accumulated data permit 
comparisons as the years progress. 

But all these efforts can be supplemented by your good 
selves. Do not encourage canners to over-equip, especially on 
products not suitable for their locality. You can and do have 
great influence. Of course, this may sound like poor business 
advice, but the close relationship and the interdependence be- 
tween the machinery manufacturer and the canner may make a 
splendid year’s business for you prove a boomerang in the fol- 
lowing years, with over-production causing canners to curtail 


unduly their normal upkeep, which in reality is the backbone of 
your business. 
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The question of credits I would rather omit, except that it 
also has a very pertinent bearing on production. If every can- 
ner would be held to his own capital or to his deserved credit, 
many cases of goods would not be produced. When it is made 
so easy to expand on the credit of the machinery and supply man, 
as well as the farmer, the temptation is often too strong for 
the canner to resist. 

One of your most prominent members told me of a canner 
who approached him with what seemed a _ splendid order, 
amounting to thousands of dollars. When the talk got down 
to the matter of payment, your member was amazed to learn 
that the entire order was to be sold on credit, as the canner 
figured he had a fine chance to clean up with a tremendous pro- 
duction. He frankly admitted he had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. This may be an exaggerated case, but it seems 
very much to the point. So I suggest, don’t let the canner 
gamble to his own downfall, and yours, too, with your money. 
The canner, for his part, should be as frank with you as with 
his banker, not misleading you into believing he has resources 
or opportunities to make profits that do not actually exist. 

What we need to make certain our future mutual success is 
a frank recognition of our dependence on each other and an 
eaually frank consideration of every business problem that 
comes up between us. If we pursue this course, I am certain 
it will assure not only happy relations between you and the 
— but also a more permanently profitable business for 

oth. 


GORDON H. KELLOGG 
President, Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


PRESIDENT GUELF: Millar Sells is here now, and per- 
haps he can tell us more about the Entertainment Committee. 

MR. MILLAR SELLS: The entertainment this year is lim- 
ited to the dinner dance. There is nothing to report on that 
other than that the tickets are nearly all gone. 

PRESIDENT GUELF: Mr. Ryder, you are on the Com- 
mittee on the automobile, aren’t you? 

MR. RYDER: There isn’t much to say except that you 
have all seen the automobile to be awarded to some canner who 
is fortunate enough to hold the winning card. That drawing 
will take place as stated on the advertisement that you have 
seen posted about the building. I think the Committee regrets 
that it is not possible for each of the supply men to have a 
chance at that automobile, for it would be a fine thing to be 
able to get into it and drive away from Chicago in this beautiful 


summer weather back home. The drawing will take place as 
advertised. 


PRESIDENT GUELF: On the subject of credits which 
President Cannon has just brought up, I will advise you that in 
the conferences we have had with our Directors and Officers, 
just about three times since we met a year ago, this matter has 
been given very serious consideration. You may recall that at 
the Louisville Convention, Mr. Trego, who was the President at 
that time, came into our meeting and shook his fist at us and 
told us that we were the cause of all the troubles of the can- 
ning industry. I question that we are the cause of all the 
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troubles, but we are the cause of some of them in granting 
credits to some good fellow who goes out in the byways, rents a 
building, puts up a sign, and that is all the capital he has in- 
vested, and then we go out and sell him his cans and his canning 
machinery and his seeds on credit, to be paid for after the pack. 
We put in competition with recognized and established canning 
factories a poor type of person, a man with no financial backing 
except our backing, and it has caused, I know, a serious loss to 
a good many of our members and a great deal of frozen canner 
credits. I think it is a matter that should be given serious 
consideration by all of us, whether we want to enlarge the in- 
dustry with that type of canner. 


One of my good friends said to me, “Charlie, don’t talk on 
credits, but just sing a little song to these fellows: ‘Mr. Can- 
ner, if you haven’t got any money, don’t come around.’ ” 

MR. GAMSE: While we are waiting for the next speaker, 
I should like to say a word on the question of credit to the 
canners or those who are engaging in the canning business. 
I have heard this subject presented here at various meetings, 
and while it was presented in a general way, no definite action 
has ever been taken. I believe that the question is of sufficient 
importance to appoint a special committee to study the problem 
and bring in definite recommendations at the next meeting, 
or at the meeting of the Board of Directors of this Association. 
A great deal can be said about it. We all realize the great 
importance of it, but if it is just mentioned in a general way we 
will never get anywhere. That is only a suggestion on my part. 

PRESIDENT GUELF: Your Directors have given this very 
serious consideration. In our talks to the canners this thing 
has been brought up frequently, but I don’t know of any way 
that you can handle that as a body, that you can say to whom 
our members are to grant credit or to whom they are not to 
grant credit. 


MR. GAMSE: I did not mean that, Mr. President; I meant 
the appointment of a committee to make a special study and 
perhaps discuss this matter with the men who understand it 
thoroughly, men like bankers and financiers. The can manu- 
facturers have been able to solve the problem for themselves, 
whereas the other supply houses have not been able to solve it. 

I am not in position to submit any definite plan, but it seems 
to me that a committee would be able to help along a great deal. 

MR. RYDER: I really don’t see how we can arrive at any- 
thing by a procedure of that kind. It seems to me that if it is 
placed fairly and squarely, as it has been repeatedly, before 
the members of the Association, it should be, and will be better 
accomplished by the individual acts of the supply men them- 
selves. No committee, no organization, can bring about any 
method whereby a seller will not do that which he wishes to, 
and the moral effect of the knowledge that the Association as 
a whole stands against practices of that kind naturally will be 
less desirable. 

PRESIDENT GUELF: We have with us Mr. Faulkner, 
President of the National Food Brokers Association. (Applause.) 


THE BROKERS’ PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


OOD MORNING, Gentlemen! I have not had the pleasure 
of meeting with this branch of the industry before. I 
hope that I won’t trespass on your good nature if I speak 
rather freely in my talk. This is more or less a distribution 
keynote convention, as I understand it. We have been talking 
rather freely to our members; I know your President, Mr. Guelf, 
has been talking straight to you; our friend Mr. Cannon has been 
talking pretty straight-from the shoulder; and I am sure you 
will not object if I say some things I really feel, not with the 
idea of trying to preach, but trying to work together in a spirit 
of co-operation to put the industry on a better basis. It is an 
industry in which what affects you affects us, and vice versa. 


You know, I have always envied the canning machinery and 
supplies men their ability to corral canners and hide them in 
their rooms (I should have said suites), or at their exhibition 
booths. You have an advantage in having something tangible 
to demonstrate, such as improved machinery, a new cap, or a 
new labeling device, whereas we brokers can only offer service, 
samples of which we cannot carry around with us. No wonder 
my good friend Charlie Guelf always looks so placid and care- 
free, with apparently not a worry in the world. I have envied 
that man right through the year. I have been fussing so, and 
he always looks so complacent. 

Your President, in extending an invitation to attend your 
meeting this morning, aptly applied the term “co-workers” to 
the relation between the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation’s members and the members of the Natioal Food Brokers’ 
Association. We most assuredly are co-workers in that as we 
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assist the canners in their problems we aid the general food 
industry in which what affects you affects us, and vice versa. 
association is the major practical unit in business, and the closer 
the various associations representing the food industry work 
together in smoothing the wrinkles that arise and in adjusting 
problems of procedure to conditions, the more satisfactory the 
results to all engaged in our field. 


During the past few years, production in prepared foods has 
been crowded to the limit, with little heed given to the ultimate 
disposal of factory output, until at the beginning of 1927 we 
had evidently reached the saturation point—overstocks popping 
up everywhere and blocking further movement of goods except 
at prices ruinous to the producers. Up to that period, yearly 
packing statistics had been gathered and discussed, but little 
thought had been given to consumption figures, in fact we had 
no reliable data to work on. 


J. A. HANNA 
Secretary, Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


Possibly the zeal to make each season top the previous one 
in regard to output had dwarfed the vision of all toward future 
stabilization and led us to apply high pressure methods of pro- 
duction and sales work, methods based on desires from within 
the industry rather than upon actual demand from the consumer. 
Fortunately, nature came to the rescue somewhat during the 
past year, but in the meantime deep scars had been made, and 
we had all found to our sorrow that a big stock of canned foods 
in factory or warehouse stopped further need for more machinery 
or supplies and cut deeply into the canners’ and brokers’ income. 
The realization was brought home that the machinery and sup- 
plies manufacturer’s responsibility does not end with a signature 
on a contract, nor the canner’s or broker’s interest cease when 
a sale has been consummated. Prepared foods have to be closely 
watched over and forcefully helped all along the route until 
actually consumed, if more orders are to be secured, and without 
additional business of what use is new machinery or more pack- 
ing plants? 

As we approach the 1928 packing season, I do not think we 
will be termed unthinking if we view the future of the canning 
industry optimistically, for the dark clouds that have hung 
over us have had their silver lining in lessons that have forced 
a realization that the rule of guess will no longer carry the food 
game forward. Steps have been taken to obtain surveys of 
stocks actually in existence, a movement that unfortunately has 
run into a good deal of resistance. It would appear that we 
could all help materially if we apply our energy to overcoming 
the objections of those unwilling to supply definite data, for 
until the canning industry can figure the approximate season’s 
consumption, packing will continue to run into money difficul- 
ties, through, over or under packs. Over packs, based largely on 
hope, during the past few years, have run the canning craft 
dangerously close to the rocks, proving beyond doubt that care- 
ful charting is needed. 


_ Another opportunity for us all to do our bit is by counseling 
wisely with packers regarding the need of acquainting the con- 
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sumer with the merit of well-preserved foods, a source of outlet 
capable of much development, and which will help the packing 
industry by increasing the demand for canned and bottled foods. 
After many years of painstaking development in the improve- 
ment of seeds and in the packing of quality products, we still 
find that green or raw vegetables are generally considered by 
the consumer as the “fresh” product, and so-termed fresh fruits 
and vegetables still attract more attention and command greater 
respect than the canned product. In proof of this we need 
only scan the menus of hotels and restaurants; even in cafe- 
terias we find vegetables listed as fresh at five and ten cents a 
portion higher than the same varieties without the word “fresh” 
appended. 


Improved refrigeration and transit facilities now make it 
possible to secure green fruits and vegetables at a!l times of 
the year, but if people were impressed with the fact that 
canned foods are prepared in a cleanly manner, are nutritious 
and more tasty than foods gathered before matured, and ripened 
en route, what an opportunity would open to drive home to the 
housewife the labor and time-saving appeal of the can-opener. 
Convenience has a powerful appeal, and folks will cheerfully 
pay the price. Check the inroads electric refrigeration has 
made on ice, won through the cleanliness and convenience ap- 
peal which has struck a response in the minds of the entire 
family. 

The National Canners Association has under way plans for 
educating the consumer regarding the uses of canned foods. 
Let us all lend our support with the view of putting their prod- 
ucts over, not for a season, but for all time, substituting veal 
merchandising in lieu of just selling, merchandising that wili 
build for stability, and advertising that will broaden the desires 
for more varieties of preserved foods and more demand for ach 
variety. 

That buying habits can be changed has been we!l demon- 
strated many times, but first must be created a desire. If ~he 
wholesomeness and convenience of canned foods were «hor- 
oughly established in consumers’ minds a few cents per an 
would not deter purchasers, and this difference in price may be 
just the spread necessary to turn loss into profit. Movies “or- 
merly sold at a dime a seat; today, through the popularizing 
of photoplays, crowds stand in line awaiting a chance to secure 
a seat at fifty to seventy-five cents. 


Distribution, the keynote of this convention, opens an avenue 
for much thought, and judging from the serious attention now 
being given to distribution, I feel justified in predicting chat 
real benefits will accrue from the discussions during this week. 
We may flounder somewhat and make mistakes, but the trend is 
toward the betterment of the prepared food business. We are 
engaged in an essential line of work, that of supplying neces- 
sities, and we are surely each entitled to an income return 
commensurate with the thought, time and energy expended. 


May I, in closing, express the wish of the National Food 
Brokers Association that each member of the Canning Machin- 
ery and Supplies Association secure his full share of prosperity 
during the coming season? The future looks bright. Why not 
cash it to the full through the application of sound and sane 
methods to production and to distribution, with the determina- 
tion to put our great industry on a stable basis that will return 
a proper yield to all, not only during the 1928 season, but for 
many years to come? 

Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT GUELF: Gentlemen, we are going to have 
as a speaker this morning a gentleman who never has been 
before us, the very good Secretary of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association. It is wonderful the amount of work that chap 
is turning out. No one appreciates it until every mail brings 
some of Paul’s literature. He will be here later. 

I trust that you gentlemen who came here somewhat at our 
urging have found that it has been convenient and that it is 
not going to cost you as much as in former years. I think you 
will do as much business with less overhead than you have done 
when we have had two or three times the space that we have 
had to crowd you in this year. 


If you have any fault to find with the spacing, take it up with 
the next President. 


Gentlemen, your good Vice-President has brought up a ques- 


tion. I should like to have all those gentlemen who have proxies — 


cr who are executives of their firms please rise so we may see 
if we have a quorum. 


A quorum was present. 
PRESIDENT GUELF: There is hardly anyone in the in- 
dustry who does not know Frank Gorrell. Gentlemen, the worthy 


Secretary of the National Canners Association and our great 
and good friend, Frank Gorrell. (Applause.) 
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Mr. FRANK GORRELL SPEAKS 


ITH a wonderful introduction like that, isn’t it a pity 

W I can’t make a speech? But I can’t. If I could only 

finish as well as Charlie started me off, it would be 

all right. 

Gentlemen, I expect if you read the minutes of the last five 

or six yearly meetings, you will find I have said about the same 

thing to you every year, but most of you forget it anyway 
and it sounds like it is new. 

I am going to preach just a little bit of a sermon, just like 
I have been preaching in the past. 

You men in the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
can be and many of you are a great agency for the good of the 
canning industry. I think that most of you, certainly those with 
whom I have talked, feel that while your own personal business 
is important, and it is, it is your livelihood, either selfishly or 
unselfishly the success of the industry is of equal importance 
to you. : 


S. M. RYDER 
Chisholm-Ryder Company 


Each year I can always size up the feelings of the canners, 
not by talking to them, but by talking to the representatives of 
the Machinery and Supplies Association. You men get more 
information, you men have your ear closer to the ground, very 
much closer, than I have; you not only get information but you 
give information. 

The canning industry, it is needless for me to tell you, is in 
very much better shape than when I talked before you in Atlan- 
tic City. The very extreme pessimism at that time is being 
followed with a moderate degree of optimism. We cannot con- 
duct our business unless we have some optimism, but at the 
present time, Mr. President, don’t let that extreme pessimism 
run to extreme optimism. 


Business is the survival of the fittest. It is the world; you 
can’t help it. It sounds cruel but it is true. We want to see 
everyone succeed in the very best manner they can. It is not, 
however, a time when pressure should be brought to bear in 
any way which will unduly interfere with our present situation. 
Our markets seem to be shaped up well; it looks like consump- 
tion and distribution working along together. This business can 
never be successful so long as production and consumption do 
not come somewhere close to meeting each other. 


If I have any message at all for you today, it is that I hope 
you realize the very great importance that you play in the 
canning industry and that your influence and your thought will 
go beyond your personal business and will be directed toward 
helping the success of the industry which in the end means 
your own success. 


Mr. President, I am very so that this is the last time I 
can shake hands with you as President of the Canning Machine 
and Supplies Association. Gentlemen, this is quite personal, 
but you may listenin. You and I, Charlie, have worked together 
strong and hard for two years, and I want to shake hands with 
you. I haven’t always agreed with you, but I want to tell you, 
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you are a real man and I hope my best personal friend. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT GUELF: I thank you, and you are not through 
shaking hands with me, Frank Gorrell. (Applause.) 

I want to introduce to you gentlemen one of the most won- 
derful secretaries of any organization in the United States, Paul 
Fishback, Secretary of the National Food Brokers Association. 
Paul has been wanting to say something to you for a number of 
years, but we never permitted him to do it until this time. 


Mr. PAUL FISHBACK SPEAKS 


R. PRESIDENT (I am going to address you in spite of 
M what you said) and Gentlemen: If I didn’t know Charlie 

Guelf so well, I would tell you—no, I couldn’t do it, the 
lady is here—the kind of liar he is. Charlie Guelf wrote me a 
letter and asked me if I wouldn’t come up and talk to you. 
I wrote to Charlie and told him you men didn’t want to hear 
from me. You don’t. You have got your own business to 
attend to. I have just come out of a meeting that is so hot 
that I am still sweating a little bit. 

I am going to take advantage of the opportunity to say to 
you that one of the delights of my work as the hired hand of the 
food brokers of the country, the “real” food brokers, is the 
association with the executives of your organization and the 
National Canners Association. We have a lot of work together, 
we quarrel in a most friendly manner, and we accomplish results. 

I heard a preacher Sunday morning (some brokers do go to 
church) say to a children’s class, in the children’s sermon, that 
he observed the action of two horses on a farm. Shortly before 
the noon hour the two horses were in a playful mood and they 
kicked and bit and snapped and ran into each other and lunged 
and pawed. Then about noontime the weather cleared up a 
little bit and the farmer got them into the stable, harnessed 
them and hitched them to a plow, and they were two entirely 
different horses, because they surged into the collar and took 
the plow right down a straight furrow, and when they struck 
a root they stopped when he said “Whoa!” and with one accord 
backed up, took another hitch deeper, cut through the root, 
and went on down the furrow. 

Although your association and our association play together, 
we don’t bite and fight and lunge at each other. Right now 
I think perhaps we are at a time when we can best put our 
shoulders into the collar, hook on to the same pole, and pull 
straight down the furrow. It will help the canning industry of 
the country get back to where it belongs. The opportunity is 
better now than it ever was before. Thank the Lord, we are 
out of the infernal buyer’s market that has been distressing 
your industry and our industry, because it has been hurting 
the canning industry of the country for the past four or five 
years. The canners, bless their hearts, decided last year to 
really curtail production, and they have done it measurably. 
Mother Nature helped. That is helping the market. If they 
only use three lines instead of five, it doesn’t wear out as much 
machinery, but it builds for a better and more stable future. 

You men can do a lot of good for the canning industry in 
helping us in one of the very real concerns of the brokerage 
industry now in getting the thought over that the business which 
a canner buys from a buyer by giving him a special concession 
or rebate, most of them call it the brokerage because they go 
direct, is not building for the future. We are not alarmed, 
we are not distressed, but we are very much concerned because 
this practice seems to have spread just a little more recently. 
It has got to be stopped; if it is not stopped, here is the picture: 
If it spreads completely, the capable men in the food brokerage 
industry, left with nothing but the chips and whetstones and 
little details, can’t make big profits, and they are going to find a 
business wherein the capacities they have will earn them the 
sort of living and profits that they have been accustomed to. 
That is going to leave perhaps the inefficient in the brokerage 
business, and it is going to leave the canning industry without 
a real effective sales organization. 

I don’t need to go on with that picture; you know what it 
would mean if the canners, scattered as they are, large and 
small, had no dependable, real effective sales organization. It 
would hurt your business just as much as it would hurt the 
business of the people I work for. 

I wonder if you men, as you get about among your customers, 
the canners, can help us get that thought to them. It is more 
important to them than it is to us, and we want them to know it. 

Charlie, I have talked to you and your folks a lot longer 
than I intended when I came in here. I am grateful to you for 
giving me the opportunity of seeing the kind of men that are 
headed by the kind of men you have had leading you during 
my experience in the brokers’ organization. Thank you. 
(Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT GUELF: General White, of our Association, 
who has charge of our publicity, is here, and we wish that Mr. 
White would give us a little outline of what the publicity com- 
mittee has done this year. 

MR. W. P. WHITE: Mr. President, Mr. Millar Sells is 
Chairman of that committee. We bought the car out here; we 
got a very nice car, as you gentlemen all know, and got a good 
reasonable proposition on it. The car was delivered here Sun- 
day morning and has been on exhibition ever since. The adver- 
tising and publicity work was all done by Mr. Sells, so I think 
he ought to talk on that phase of it. 

PRESIDENT GUELF: We thank you, however, for all the 
work you have done, General. (Applause.) 

_The Chair will now entertain nominations for President of 
this Association for the coming year. 


NOMINATIONS 


MR. RYDER: Mr. Chairman, there is no member of the 
Association who knows the name that I am about to place in 
nomination. I have been consulted by no one, nor have I talked 
with anyone as to the advisability of placing him before you. 
He himself does not dream that I am about to put him in nomina- 
tion. My only excuse for my assumption that his name will be 
welcomed is that I have been in this Association for a great 
many years, that I have watched him as he entered into a 


Cc. C. CONWAY 
President, Continental Can Company 


rather subordinate position and grew up until now he is in a 
rather enviable situation. I have known him quite intimately, 
and now he will recognize himself from my further picture. 


Recently I was a guest under his roof. There I met his 
charming wife and his two delightful children, and I came away 
from a night’s rest feeling that I had spent a few hours in one 
of the most pleasant homes it has been my fortune to visit. 
He needs no eulogy, and I cease from saying anything further 
than that his name is Gordon H. Kellogg, Assistant General 
Manager of Sales of the American Can Company, New York. 


(Applause.) 
MR. SCOTT: I second the nomination of Mr. Gordon H. 
Kellogg. 


A motion was regularly made, seconded and carried, that 
the nominations be closed and the Secretary cast one ballot for 
— Gordon H. Kellogg as President. The Secretary, cast the 

allot. 

PRESIDENT GUELF: Come up, Mr. Vice-President that 
has been and President that is. 


The By-Laws say that the President assumes office on elec- 
tion, and I want to say to you in shaking hands with him, that 
I congratulate him for the friendships that he will make, as I 
have made them, and that we trust will last throughout a long, 
long time. He also needs a little condolence. Mr. President! 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Gordon H. Kellogg took the Chair. 
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PRESIDENT KELLOGG: Of course, I have known, gen- 
tlemen, that sometimes vice-presidents were elected presidents. 
Therefore it has occurred to me that possibly I might be elected 
President. I appreciate the honor. Mr. Ryder’s eulogy was 
very surprising; I assure you that as far as his saying that I 
knew nothing about it, he is absolutely correct. _ 

In assuming this office, I appreciate that it requires a lot of 
time and effort. I have seen Charlie Guelf, for the last two 
years particularly, give more time than he should have given, I 
think to the business of this Association. This is an important 
Association. There are a great many things that we can ac- 
complish. Charlie has had many constructive ideas and has 
used his best efforts to put those things across for this Asso- 
ciation. There have been times when there have been some 
arguments and some quarrels, such as Paul Fishback men- 
tioned, but in the main it has been all harmony in the Associa- 
9 and with the members of the Board of Directors and the 

cers. 

I think there are still important things that can be done to 
build on the foundation that Charlie has laid and that has 
been laid by the other officers that have gone before. I hope 
that I shall be able to serve you in that capacity and do it 
efficiently. I am frank to tell you that it means real sacrifice 


OGDEN SELLS 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 


to give the time and effort that the duties of this office or any 
other office of similar type requires. It comes out of your play- 
time and not out of your business if you are a busy man. But 
I’ll give you the best I have. 

There is another thought I want to express to you. I don’t 
know whether you have recently seen copies of our By-Laws 
and Articles of Incorporation. The one I have says: “Hang on 
to this, I have only one more copy, John,” and I got it very 
recently. 

There is one clause in the Articles of Incorporation that has 
impressed me very forcibly. Among the things that this Asso- 
ciation was formed to do other than selling machinery and ex- 
hibiting it, are these: “To oppose improper methods and ille- 
gitimate practices inimical to the right conduct of business that 
honest and open competition may prevail; to promote on broad 
and equitable lines the common interests of its members, and to 
foster and develop good will and a feeling of good fellowship 
and spirit of co-operation both among its members and between 
the industry and the industries that they serve.” 

That is a pretty fair platform upon which our organization 
can work. Sometimes I have thought we didn’t give enough 
attention to it, possibly because we were not familiar with the 
basic articles. 

That is the platform upon which I am going to try to work 
in carrying on the things that may come up in the course of my 
tenure of office. Thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

I should like to have a reading of the minutes of the last 
special meeting. 

MR. RALPH COVER: Mr. President, I rise to a point of 
order.. A year ago, I created quite a commotion in the annuai 
meeting of this Association by calling attention to one of the 
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requirements of the laws of Delaware with respect to the opera- 
tion of corporations incorporated under the laws of Delaware 
holding their meetings in other states. Quite a bit of antagon- 
ism was aroused and some personal feeling, and I am we: 
by a brief explanation of what it is all about to dissipate all of 
that and also any implications of bad faith either on the part 
of those in power or those out of power. 

It happens that a previous experience one time was such in 
my case that I was able to see some things which you as laymen 
did not and could not see. My purpose was right but misunder- 
stood. I think after today’s meeting it will be better understood. 

Under the head of new business I want to offer a resolution 
which is not proper here, and before I state the point of order 
I think it best to tell you just a bit about what a corporation is. 
You all may think you know, some of you may know; I doubt it. 

A corporation is a legal entity created by law. It had no 
place until statute law created it. To all intents and purposes 
it is a natural person; it has all the powers of a natural person; 
it can execute a deed and all those things, as we all know. But 
in the creation of corporations through corporate law, one thing 
was very definitely established, and that was that a corporation 
under no circumstances could go beyond the law which created it. 
Therefore, to determine the powers and the right and the obliga- 
tions of any corporation it was always necessary to inquire into 
the law under which it was formed. 

Bringing it into our case, we were organized originally under 
the laws of the state of Maine. One of the elementary principles 
of all corporation law was a statement something like this (I am 
speaking technically now and will tell you what it means): That 
a corporation cannot migrate from the sovereignty that created 
it, which is another way of saying that while it could do business 
in other states, and while it. could hold directors’ meetings in 
other states, yet the constituent units of ‘the corporation, namely, 
its members or its stockholders, ¢ould not, they being the lise 
blood and the heart and the soul and the limbs and the body 
of the corporation itself, hold their meetings outside of the 
state in which the corporation was formed. 

There are only two. states in the Union that have ever 
deviated from that, and one is the state of Delaware. There- 
fore, a few years ago, back in 1919 or 1920, it was decided that 
we would get away from the fiction under which we were operat- 
ing. Before that we were having a semblance of a meeting at 
the annual convention, and then some representative would go 
to the state of Maine, or those who lived there would hold a 
meeting in Maine and ratify everything that we had done at 
the meeting. 

We decided (I say we, because at that time I happened to be 
closely associated with those in power) that it was inadvisable 
to continue that, and inasmuch as the law permitted it to bes , 
we would form a corporation under the laws of Delaware which 
would permit us to hold meetings in other states. I was not 
very busy at the time, and was very much interested; and they 
delegated me and—while I should not have mentioned my name 
first for any reason—the late Dr. Bissing, a wonderful man, 
the job of effecting the physical part of this reorganization. 

I will never forget those meetings in New York when Dr. Bis- 
sing paced the floor. I don’t know whether many of you have 
had the privilege of seeing him pace the floor. 

We started out to do the job, the charter was formed, and 
about that time there arose a whole lot of litigation between 
the company which I represented and two or three or four other 
members of this Association, and I was dropped from the case. 
That was all right, and perfectly proper. I assume they got 
someone else to finish the job. ‘ 

Nothing more was said, and we have been going along since 
holding our meetings at the annual conventions as if they were 
really meetings. Last year I brought up one of many points 
wherein the structure is basically weak, and that point was that 
we were holding our meetings without ever having a roll call, 
without ever having a proxy, without ever inquiring into the 
power of individuals in this room to represent the companies 
who were members of this Association. Perhaps it was all righi 
practically, but I do know that so long as such an action was 
taken there were no legally elected directors. I do know that 
those directors theoretically and in an emergency might prac- 
tically be held individually financially responsible for every cent 
spent of the Association’s money. So it just seemed to me that 
the time had come to correct those things. It is not a revolution- 
ary thing, it is not a change in the slightest of our purpose; 
it epee getting the house in order from a physical stand- 
point. 

My point of order is simply this: I said a few minutes ago 
that the state of Delaware permitted the holding of meetings 
of members or stockholders outside of its jurisdiction. That 
was a revolutionary principle which finally was sustained in the 
courts but which was construed very strictly because it violated 
the basic principles of corporation law. Therefore, in exercising 
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the rights conferred by the Delaware law, it was necessary to 
construe that law strictly, and that law simply says that unless 
our by-laws provide, meetings of stockholders or members must 
be held at the principal office of the company in the state of 
Delaware. 
We find that the by-laws do provide that the annual meeting 
shall be held at the time and place of the National Canners 
Association, but while referring to special meetings, as to how 
they may be called, the by-laws inadvertently, no doubt, are 
silent nevertheless on the subject of where they may be held. 


As a result, we must go back to the laws of the state of 
Delaware which provide that unless the by-laws provided, the 
meetings must be held at the principal office of the company in 
the state of Delaware. 


The point of order is simply this: That any attempted meet- 
ing held other than at the principal offices of the company in 
the state of Delaware is not a meeting at all, and that any 
taking of time or recording in our records of the minutes of any 
special meeting held outside of the state of Delaware does not 
belong there. 


GEORGE W. COBB 
American Can Company 


I should be glad to go into it in further detail, thought I 
don’t think it is necessary. I have the full Delaware corporation 
law here. I should be glad to read it and show you just what 
it says, if you want it. 

Out of fairness to those who held the meeting in New York 
(and we want to be eminently fair), I think I should explain 
the circumstances under which that meeting was held. Even 
though I was not present, I know the reason it was held in 
New York. 

When I wrote the charter of the reorganized association, 
I incorporated in it a provision that the members and Board of 
Directors shall have the power to hold their meetings and keep 
their books, documents and papers of the corporation outside 
of the state of Delaware at such places as may from time to 
time be designated by the Board of Directors or by the by-laws, 
except as otherwise required by the laws of Delaware. 

I wrote that myself, and intended to put into the by-laws a 
co-extensive power, but, Mr. President, this corporate power goes 
back to the Delaware law, and if the Delaware law says that 
that power is invalid, then that power is invalid, despite the 
fact it is a part of our charter, and it is invalid. 


As a matter of fact, I have another paragraph which provides 
that if any one section of the charter shall be declared invalid, 
it shall not effect the other sections. So, even though the char- 
ter empowers the Directors to decide to hold a special meeting 
in New York, that power is invalid unless it is accompanied by 
a co-extensive power in the by-laws, and in this case that is 
not the case. Therefore, the Directors, being laymen, not to 
blame in the slightest, read what they thought was the real 
power conferred by the state, and held there meeting where 
they felt they were entitled to hold it, but as a matter of fact 
they were not entitled to hold it there. 
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This is just a case that I am quite certain you and the Board 
of Directors and the members do not wish this Association to 
operate illegally; furthermore, they don’t wish to incur individual 
financial responsibility, but they do wish their acts as individual 
members of the Board and officers of this Association to be 
construed to be as such and not to be invalid because of some 
technicality. Therefore, it seems to me the time has come when 
this thing should be straightened out. 

I raise the point of order that any minutes of any alleged 
meeting held outside of the state of Delaware under our present 
charter and by-laws are invalid, and therefore have no place in 
our records. 

MR. W. P. WHITE: I don’t know what this is all about. 
It seems to me that this is a very technical proposition and 
something that we here are not so much interested in. We are 
busy, we have got a lot to do, we have come down here for con- 
structive work, and I should think that a matter of this kind, 
especially with new officers in the Chair, ought to be referred 
by letter or in some way that you, as President of this Associa- 
tion just elected by unanimous vote, can take the matter up 
with legal advice and get the thing straightened out, but not 
take up our time here with it. 

PRESIDENT KELLOGG: In the interest of getting through 
this meeting rapidly, I am going to exercise the prerogative 
which I believe I have, of sustaining the previous speaker in 
his point of order, and I am going to give an opportunity at the 
time new business is brought up for the previous speaker +o 
offer a resolution which I think will clean up this situation. 
I spoke about harmony a few minutes ago, and I am for har- 
mony. I believe sincerely, after my talk with Mr. Cover, that 
he has a sincere desire to be helpful. It had to be brought up 
before the annual meeting. It is unfortunate that it requires 
some time, but on the other hand we do want to be on the right 
basis to begin with. As I said, I am going to sustain his point 
of order and bring up this other situation as quickly as possible 
under the head of new business. (Applause.) 

We will now have nominations for Vice-President. 

MR. ERNEST E. FINCH: I want to get up here and say 
something about a man I want to nominate. I have spent some 
years in the Association and know something of its problems, 
some of which have been serious and some of which have been 
pleasant. I realize that when a man is elected to an office of 
Director or President or Vice-President, he has to give a lot 
of time, and if he is a real fellow he gives a lot of thought to it 
and spends quite a lot of money. 

We have in our membership a man whom I didn’t know real 
well until a year ago. He was elected a Director. In the past 
year he has given us wonderful help and co-operation and service. 
I think he is one of the clearest thinkers, one of the most de- 
lightful gentlemen, and one of the best fellows I ever met. 
I want, therefore, briefly to place in nomination for Vice- 
President, Colonel Bradley Dewey. (Applause.) 

The nomination was seconded. 

MR. H. C. ELWOOD: There is a man in this room who is 
active in the canning industry, as active as anyone here. With- 
out any flowers, I am going to take the pleasure of nominating 
Mr. S. M. Ryder as Vice-President. 

MR. W. M. BUCKHOLTZ: I wish to second the nomination 
of Mr. Ryder. Mr. Ryder does not need any introduction really 
to any member of this Association. He is éne of the oldest 
members that we have here. He has worked on many important 
committees and he has done it cheerfully and always has done 
his work well. We all realize that he is capable of holding 
this position. He is an executive. I know of no man who is 
more justly entitled to this honor than Mr. Ryder. 

MR. SELLS: I move the nominations be closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT KELLOGG: I will appoint Mr. Kaeselow and 
Mr. Turner as tellers. 

I just want to call your attention to the fact that as long 
as we are balloting on two members and we want to have every- 
thing perfectly regular, you are not to vote on either of these 
members or any other matter unless you are an executive officer 
of your company or a partner or have a valid proxy authorizing 
you to represent such an officer or such a company, and there 
can be but one vote from each company, of course. To eliminate 
complications, I am just going to put that up to you and expect 
you to vote on that basis. 

You cannot sign the ballots. 

In all fairness to Mr. Dewey, with whom you are not as 
familiar as with Mr. Ryder, may I say his name is Colonel 
— Dewey; and I shall ask him to stand up so you may 
see him. 

I am going to ask the Secretary to call the roll in order that 
we may know that the firms here are represented either in 
person or by proxy. 

The Secretary called the roll. 
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PRESIDENT KELLOGG: Of course there is a quorum 
present, and according to the by-laws it takes a plurality to 
elect. The votes cast are 26 for S. M. Ryder, 35 for Bradley 
Dewey; and I therefore declare Bradley Dewey elected to the 
office of Vice-President. 

MR. S. M. RYDER: Mr. President, I ask your indulgence 
and move that Mr. Dewey’s election be made unanimous. 
(Applause.) 

The motion was seconded and carried. : 

PRESIDENT KELLOGG: It is now in order to nominate 
a Director to succeed Mr. Dewey. I think his unexpired term 
is two years. 

MR. DEWEY: Your having been so kind otherwise, I should 
like the pleasure of nominating a man from Baltimore, which 
you must look upon as pretty much the home of the Association, 
the place which has given us one good man after another. 
I should like to nominate Mr. Carl Cooling. 

MR. GUELF: I want the privilege of seconding that nom- 
ination. 

PRESIDENT KELLOGG: If there are no other nomina- 
tions, I declare the nominations closed and the Secretary will 
cast one ballot for Mr. Carl Cooling. 

It is now in order to elect two Directors for a term of three 
years each, to take the place of Mr. Ryder and Mr. Sells. 
According to the by-laws, such as they are, I believe it is im- 
possible for a Director to be re-elected for some time; I don’t 
know how long, depending upon which by-laws you look at. 
I hope that may be straightened out some day. 

MR. SELLS: This is about my last official act as a Direct. r 
of this Association. There is a man who went from the Eas. 
to the West, and came back from the West to the East. He 
came among us five or six years ago, unknown and unannounced. 
He has shown his ability as a worker, a man who I know if 
elected to the office of Director will fill it well and execute any 
duty he is asked to. It gives me great pleasure and I deem it 
a privilege to place Mr. S. G. Gorsline, better known as “Sam,” 
in line for Director. I so move. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Ryder. 

MR. ST. JOHN: I rise to nominate Mr. Walter H. Stewart 
as the second Director. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. Finch. 

MR. W. P. WHITE: I move the nominations be closed and 
the Secretary cast one ballot for Mr. Gorsline and Mr. Stewart 
as Directors. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. The Sec- 
retary cast the ballot. 

PRESIDENT KELLOGG: The next thing in order is new 
business. If any of you have anything under this head, we shall 
be glad to hear from you. 

MR. COVER: In order to expedite things, I wish to offer a 
resolution that I think is advisable and necessary. It seems 
to me we should go over our Charter and By-Laws and where 
they need revision they should be revised. I have written a 
resolution providing for the appointment of a committee to 
accomplish this result. Before I read it, I would just like to 
mention a couple of things which it seems to me should be 
considered, not merely by this committee, but also by members 
of the Association, every member; because the resolution pro- 
vides that the members shall be ¢onsulted. 

One is this obnoxious subject of a proxy. If you were to give 
that to a lawyer, he would say we could not do it otherwise 
than we have done it today. Since I have departed from that 
crowd and probably have got a little sense, it seems to me there 
is a very practical way to solve that problem. Each year we 
have Mr. Hanna send out an application for space. If that ap- 
plication were provided in our By-Laws to be under seal, it 
would be very easy to put at the bottom of it two questions: 
1. Who shall be your representative at the convention in all 
matters pertaining to your exhibit? Which establishes a legai 
responsibility for each member and the man to whom every- 
body goes to collect bills, and so forth. 2. Who shall represent 
you at the annual meeting? You don’t even waste a two-cent 
stamp. Everybody in applying for space has to execute that, 
and you have right in the beginning all the proxies of all the 
members. Then when you come to the annual meeting, all you 
do is call the roll, not of corporations, but of individuals, be- 
cause they are the men who represent the companies, and the 
whole thing is solved in that simple way. That is just one 
suggestion. 

PRESIDENT KELLOGG: That seems to be a very happy 
thought. 


MR. COVER: There seems to be another thing which 
should be considered by this committee and by the members in 
answering any inquiry from the committee regarding any pro- 
posed changes and finishing the job to make it conform to our 
legislative conditions prevailing. For instance, there is this 
subject of attendance at a meeting. This is by far the largest 
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meeting of the Association, I think, that has ever been held. I 
have only attended the meetings since 1913, but in that time 
we have never had ‘an attendance like that of today. It seems 
to me we should establish in the By-Laws those principles 
which will make it an incentive for members to take an interest 
in the Association. One of those is a subject which is kind of 
touchy, but I am not sensitive myself and therefore don’t hesi- 
tate to mention it. There is nothing personal or of a shop char- 
acter in what I am going to say. It is this nasty little, palpably 
unfounded rumor about perpetual management of this Associa- 
tion being vested in the hands of a relatively few. I don’t 
believe there is as much to that as a lot of people think, but it 
doesn’t matter, it just seems to me that one of the principles 
that should be considered is the question of not asking too 
much of any individual. It seems to me, for instance, that one 
of the questions should be whether or not it is advisable to 
permit a president to succeed himself. 

I remember back in 1915 they discussed that subject when 
they discussed a by-law, and passed it, that he continue, and it 
was passed on the statement of genial, wonderful R. P. Scott, 
when he got up and told how he had been elected president for 
six or seven successive years, and he finally discovered it wasn’t 
because they liked him, it wasn’t because of his ability, it was 
because of the fact that he hadn’t any competitors, and each 
one was afraid to vest the presidency in his competitors. That 
was just one of the things that influenced them. 


ROBERT A. SINDALL 
A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. 


It seems to me one of the things that would stimulate inter- 
est in association work, and incidentally would dissipate these 
nasty little words that are uttered behind the scenes (this is 
just a personal opinion, of course, and would have to be passed 
upon both by a committee and the Association afterward), 
would be to decide whether or not we want to make the term 
for more than one year. You may think it is out of place tc 
talk about it here, but the members are going to be called upon, 
I think, if the resolution passes, for another reason: I think 
that men who engage in labors of love ultimately get distorted 
minds. They lose their sense of proportion if they are in there 
for a long time. If they are in there for sincere reasons, they 
sacrifice their business to some extent and get a distorted view 
of things. I found that when T was over in Washington con- 
nected with the War Industries Board during the War. I be- 
lieve that sometimes men in association work get that way and 
get an obsession that the association to some extent depends upon 
their sacrifices. I believe that is asking too much of a man. 


Also, it seems to me we have to come to the time pretty 
soon of considering having a paid secretary, who will reduce 
the labor which is increasing each year on the President. I 
don’t say that should be done. I am just suggesting it as one 
of the things to be considered. 

Another thing is this subject of reports of. our meetings. I 
remember a year ago the report was very much censored. I 
don’t know who did it; I don’t care; I didn’t feel badly myself, 
but it seems to me it might be a good thing to provide that the 
members should receive a printed report in full without censor- 
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ps something that they would read, even if they didn’t attend, 
and indirectly establish an interest in association work. 

Then there is another thing. The By-Laws, as now pro- 
vided, permit a couple of men to say who shall and who shall 
not become members of this Association. I have great respect 
for most of the men of our particular industry, but I haven’t 
enough respect for a single one to feel that he is sufficiently 
qualified to pass upon the expediency of a man becoming a mem- 
ber of this Association. e are not here to perpetuate our 
individual existence; we are here to serve another industry and 
to promote the common cause, and it seems to me we should 
establish fixed rules under which anyone who conforms to those 
rules can become a member, and not vest in two or three indi- 
viduals the power, without cause, if you please, to exclude 
— from membership. That is just another thing to con- 
sider. 

Then there is just another thing. There are some by-laws 
which I think at the present time are in direct conflict with the 
law. For instance, under the present situation, we have to re- 
ceive twenty days’ notice of any change in the place of holding 
our annual meeting. The by-laws provide ten. The law of 
Delaware provides twenty. If we give ten it is inadequate, and 
all that sort of thing. 

Of course, we have a lot of rules. We have surrounded our 
Treasurer with enough safeguards to sink a couple of ships. 
I told Mr. Scott a while ago that if the company wanted to sign 
a check, according to the rules we almost had to consult Presi- 
dent Coolidge to do it. All those are things that we have to 
consider. 

I do think there is one principle that is important, and that 
is this question of charges for space. There are two distinct 
principles. One is the one we are operating under, of a fixed 
charge per foot. Of course there is the other side, of having 
an increased ratio where a person who gets more space pays 
more; in other words, that they may pay a fixed amount for a 
certain space and an increased amount for additional space, a 
very practical way of reducing the space applications. We all 
know that we have cut down considerably this year, and I don’t 
believe anybody has been hurt substantially. 

The main thing to consider, I think, by this committee and 
by the members themselves, is a change in the purpose of this 
Association. 

Mr. President, you know in your curtain raiser you brought 
up the point. I don’t know whether you finished it. But there 
is a very big difference between the purposes of this Association 
as expressed in the by-laws and that expressed in our Charter. 
The by-laws, it seemed to me, represented the purpose of this 
Association today, and it is simply this: “The objects for which 
this Association is formed are the holding of educational exhibits 
including machinery and supplies pertaining to canning, pre- 
serving, and kindred lines, and the furthering of the mutual 
welfare of its members and social intercourse among them.” 

Yet our Charter says: “To widen the influence of the in- 
dustry to which its members belong; to enlarge its sphere of 
usefulness; to provide the opportunity for the members who are 
in good standing to generally exhibit their products to the in- 
dustries they serve; to oppose improper methods and illegitimate 
practices inimical, to the right conduct of business that honest 
and open competition may prevail; to promote on broad and 
equitable lines the common interests of its members, and to 
foster and develop good will and a feeling of good fellowship 
and spirit of co-operation both among its members and between 
the industry and the industries that they serve.” 

_ It seems to me that whatever else we consider, the consid- 
ering of the changing of that purpose from the By-Laws to that 
expressed in our Charter is a thing we need at this time. 

I should like to make the following motion: ; 

_ “Whereas, the Canning’Machinery and Supplies Associatio 
in meeting assembled deems it advisable to revise its Charter 
and By-Laws to conform to modern requirements; therefore 


it 

“Resolved, That a Committee of Ten (10) members, com- 
posed of the President of the Association, who shall be Chair- 
man ex officio, of two other members of the Board of Directors 
of the Association, who shall be appointed by the President; of 
two former members of the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, who shall be elected at this meeting, and of five members 
of the Association who never have served as Directors of the 
Association, to be elected by the membership at this meeting 
upon nominations made hereat, shall, after consulting with the 
membership of this Association, proceed to revise the Charter 
and By-Laws of the Association wherever it shall regard same 
to be necessary or expedient, and that it shall then file such re- 
port as it shall deem advisable in ample time to permit notice 
to be given of the text of such report, so that action by the 
members of the Association may be taken thereon at its next 
annual meeting. Be it further 
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“Resolved, That all meetings of such committee shall be held 
in the City of New York at such place as may be designated by 
its Chairman, and that all expenses incurred by the members in 
attending such meetings shall be borne by the Association. Be 
it further 

“Resolved, That such Committee shall not have more than 
one (1) representative from any one member of this Association 
thereon, and that if such member shall be a corporation, only 
an executive officer thereof shall be eligible to serve on such 
Committee. Be it further 

“Resolved, That such Committee shall employ such counsel 
and secure such legal advice as it shall regard necessary or 
expedient in the effectuating of its purpose, at the expense of 
the Association.” 

I had better explain one thing in connection with that. You 
may wonder why I included in there a number of people who 
had never served the Association in any official capacity. I 
want to still for all time the little whisper behind the ‘scenes, of 
politics. I want them to have a voice in the accomplishment 
of this result, and I think from then on we ought to go along 
and forget that political complexion of the thing. 

The rest of the physical resolution, of course, is subject to 
amendment, but it seems to me it carries out just what we 
want to try to accomplish at this time. 


E. EVERETT GIBBS 
Southern Can Company 


MR. FINCH: I move the resolution be adopted. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. May. — 

PRESIDENT KELLOGG: I listened with a good deal of 
care, but I don’t think I got all of the resolution. I am just 
wondering, as a somewhat uniformed executive of your Asso- 
ciation, if it might not be better to have this resolution adopted 
in spirit, so that some of us may have an opportunity to give 
some further consideration to it before adoption. I am quite in 
accord with the spirit of what Mr. Cover has just said, if you 
will pardon these remarks from the Chair, but I have not 
enough intelligence to get all of the points in connection with 
this resolution, and I wonder whether any or all of us have. | 
am perfectly willing and, of course, have to, put the motion. I 
have a feeling that it ought to be given a little more thought. 
I don’t know how much of a complication we are going to get 


‘into. There is nothing of a personal nature in these remarks 


at all. I just want to be sure that we know what we are doing. 

I am going to read the resolution once more to you. 

President Kellogg re-read the resolution. 

PRESIDENT KELLOGG: Frankly, on reading that again 
I wish to take the privilege of the Chair to make another 
remark. 

MR. RYDER: I think that gives the Committee authority 
to revise the by-laws. I do not think that was the intent of 
the author. The revision should take place before the body 
as a whole. 

MR. COVER: I may have used that word, but I didn’t know 
any other way to express it. It says the Committee shall file 
its report in ample time for the members to act upon it at the 
next annual meeting. 

MR. RYDER: I think perhaps it should be proposed revision, 
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MR. HERBERT A. BENGSTON: It seems to me consider- 
able thought should be given to who will serve on that Com- 
mittee. In nominating from the floor aren’t we apt to fail to 
get just the right kind of men who should serve? Surely our 
by-laws must abide by the appointment of all committees by 
the President. 

Why all meetings in New York? Why not leave that open 
to the committee. They may want an attorney in Chicago or 
some centrally located place, and in order to get it before the 
house I am going to offer an amendment that the Committee 
be held to seven members to be appointed by the Chair, and the 
meetings be held where the Committee decides. 

The amendment was seconded. ; 

MR. COVER: There is no power to amend that motion. 
I don’t consent to an amendment of the motion. I may consent 
to an amendment of the motion, but won’t consent to that 
amendment. There is one motion seconded by the house, and 
that will have to be acted on unless I consent to the amendment, 
and I do not consent. ' ‘ 

MR. W. P. WHITE: In considering that motion, I think 
we ought to have some idea as to the amount of money it is 
going to take to carry that through. It seems to me that 
Committee will be unwieldy and it will take considerable time 
for them to gather their thoughts together. There ought to be 
some consideration shown this or given it before any such 
motion is passed. It would be my thought that before any 
such motion is put before this convention, a little more thought 
be given and a full and comprehensive report be made as to 
about the length of time it would take and the amount of money 
it would cost, because it is very hard, as you know, to get ten 
men together at a given point. 

MR. FARMER: Personally I think the situation bears a 
little analysis. I don’t think there are very many difficulties in 
the way. The by-laws as they stand today are practically 
satisfactory to everybody except they do not quite conform in 
a strictly legal manner to the requirements of the state in which 
we are incorporated. I feel that the revamping of these by-laws 
is practically a job for an efficient attorney. I think there won’t 
have to be many meetings if the committee can by mail deter- 
mine upon the attorney whom they want to serve, and tell him 
the things that have been discussed and then permit him io 
prepare a rough draft for their perusal at their meeting. I can’t 
conceive of real business men spending the time of more than 
one meeting to iron out the few little legal points that would 
be added to make the by-laws workable in a legal manner. 

I do believe, however, that the point with reference to the 
location of the meeting place should be left open. I further 


think that there should be some stated quorum that the Com-_ 


mittee would be privileged to work under, and I should like to 
ask the gentleman to amend his own motion or his permission 
to amend it to the extent of saying that.the place of meeting 
shall be decided by the Committee itself and that seven of ihe 
ten members of the Committee shall constitute a quorum. 
PRESIDENT KELLOGG: I am not posted on the legality 
of many things; in fact, I may break the law frequently, but I 
do want to interject one thing, if it is permissible and is not 
out of order, that if we could adopt this resolution in spirit and 
it could be done properly and your President could be instructed 
as far as possible and as far as is expedient to follow out the 
instructions of this resolution and leave the details to your 
President and Board of Directors to give some mature thought 
to, it might be more satisfactory. I am not saying that Mr. 
Cover has not given it complete and mature thought, but I feel 
that the other members of the Association are entitled to the 
same privileges, and I feel sure that the Board you have elected 
to act in your place are entitled to those same privileges. I am 
quite in accord with the spirit of the resolution to bring our 
By-laws and Constitution and our general methods of doing 
business up to date and make them legal, but I have the feeling 
that this is a better way to do it. 


If I have spoken out of turn, Mr. Cover, I am quite willing 
to be corrected. 


MR. COVER: I want to reply first to the gentleman who 
talks about a lawyer handling this. There has been too much 
lawyer; that is just the trouble. You have made it a legal job 
instead of a practical canning machinery association job, and 
the one thing I do want to avoid in this solution of the problem 
is to make it one where the lawyer is so prominent; he should 
come in last and not first. It seems to me that the problem is 
more just making us conform to the laws of the state of Dela- 
ware. It seems to me it is a case of revision to meet the modern 
requirements of the situation, not merely to make it legal, 
but to create a workable, practicable set of by-laws, done by a 
set of business men to fit their own conditions. 


So far as consenting to an amendment, I see no reason why 
the resolution should. not be amended so that the place of holding 
the meeting shall be left to the discretion of the President. 
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It is impracticable to vote by mail, and it seems to me if we are 
not going to vest it in one particular place we should vest it at 
least in one particular person, and therefore the President in 
his discretion should decide the place of holding the meeting. 

As to the President’s suggestion that the thing be left up to 
the Board of Directors, that is the one thing that I think should 
be avoided, for this reason: I hear—I am on the-outside (you 
don’t hear, you are on the inside)—the growls and snarls; 
you hear the applesauce and the praise. I think that with a 
good attendance we should decide the point of the structure of 
this Committee. I have no slate. I inquired as to who were 
some of the dominant members of the industry from various 
people. I did not get a list of names. I think it is not a ques- 
tion of who is the best man. I think if we could get ten good 
minds that can think of this in a business way rather than a 
legal way, we could accomplish the results. I see no reason 
why seven should not constitute a quorum or why there should 
not be such an amendment, but it seems to me we should vote 
here one way or the other, and either decide as members that 
we want a committee or let it go on until we find some other way. 

MR. FINCH: We are wasting time. This is good stuff; 
it is all right. I have no quarrel with Mr. Cover, but we have 
to get back to our exhibits. Mr. Cover (I say this in all friendli- 
ness says that he is in touch with the growlers. I should like 
to ask his permission to amend his resolution that he represent 
the growlers and you represent the applesauce, and you two 
fellows get together and select those members of the committee 
that he and you think would be best to serve on the committee 
rather than take the time to try to elect them here. 


“TOM” LESTER 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co. 
I would not care to be classified as a repre- 


MR. COVER: 
sentative of the growlers. I am not representing anyone. I am 
representing myself. I just say that I would like to see stilled 
for once and all this damnable growling. 

PRESIDENT KELLOGG: I appreciate that. 

MR. DEWEY: Last year we had a rather violent meeting, 
and I think I was one of the firebrands. I am perfectly frank 
to say that I misunderstood Cover’s motive at the time. I am 
perfectly frank to say that I am very sorry that I did. I want 
to apologize to him. I think he has the best motives of this 
Association at heart. I do, however, think that we have got to 
so organize ourselves and to conserve our time that we don’t 
waste it unnecessarily. Every bit of time means money to 
most of us. We pay a good deal to get here. 

Those of you who have come into this picture recently may 
hear that there are a lot of politics. We have heard a lot of 
rumors. We have had a pretty thorough shake-up in the 
whole board. 

I should like to present to you the idea of giving your Board 
of Directors one more year in which to see if they can give you 
something that you will like. I think I served on this By-laws 


Committee that made such a mess of this thing myself, so I can 
take full blame for it. I think Mr. Cover has shown us where 
we are wrong and has given us a good spanking and has done 


it very tactfully, so there can be no hard feelings in the whole 
matter. 
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I should like to close the issue, table the resolution, if Mr. 
Cover doesn’t want to amend it, though I wish he would, and 
get it settled now. 

MR. COVER: With what amendment? 

MR. DEWEY: I should like to have you withdraw it and 
trust your new Board of. Directors for one more year to bring 
you something which Mr. Cover would heartily endorse and 
would afford us a real harmony meeting. I think I can tell you 
your Board will undertake, if they can’t satisfy more than the 
majority of this meeting as to their desires, to be fair to all, 
and if they can’t, they will resign in a body and let you have 
a whole new deal. It seems to me a better way out of it than to 
attempt to take a lot of time, pick men from the floor, and get 
into something which might mean the sacrifice of a lot of our 
time during the year as well as at this meeting next year. 

MR. COVER: I want to say that the atmosphere from the 
floor would indicate that there must be some fire where there 
is a whole lot of smoke, but it seems to me that there is a fight 
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to prevent anyone outside having anything to say in an offieial 
capacity what shall be done. I wanted to avoid all that, I 
wanted you fellows to put it squarely up to the members; I 
think you would dominate the situation and the result probably 
would be the same, but it seems to me that the purpose of the 
resolution is solely to accomplish a result and to dissipate the 
talk, and so forth. If that talk is unfounded, the resolution is 
unobjectionable; if it is founded, there is another battle ahead. 
MR. RYDER: I ask you to put the question. 


_ PRESIDENT KELLOGG: You have all heard the reso!u- 
tion and the remarks. All in favor of the motion that the reso- 
lution be adopted say “Aye,” opposed “No.” 

The motion was lost. 

_ PRESIDENT KELLOGG: 
journ. 

A motion was regularly made, seconded and carried that the 
meeting adjourn. The meeting adjourned at 12.30 o’clock. 


I will entertain a motion io ad- 


In Machinery Hall 


as it was this year in the Stevens Hotel. We are aware 
that we have said that before, but it bears repetition. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find etchings showing 
glimpses of the magnificent Ball Room in which the supplies 
section of the big show made their exhibits, and we likewise 
show a brief glimpse of the Foyer to this grand Ball Room. 
Another view, again an etching, gives you a glimpse of the ma- 
chinery exhibit in the basement, also a marvelously fine hall 
for such an exhibition purpose. 

In the Bal] Room the exhibitors turned their spaces into re- 
ception rooms, where their friends were entertained as if at a 
modern “style” show. 

We are not going to attempt to describe each exhibit as we 
recently did that in our Pre-Convention (Program) Issue. We 
are going to take you through the halls and comment on some 
of the striking exhibits or some of the new machines, etc., on 
display. There are given for your edification quite a number of 
views of the hall, none cf which, however, do full justice te ihe 
general appearance, which was most striking and pleasing. 


Nai before has the big show been so handsomely housed 
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HE American Can Company took the west end of the great 

| Ball Rocm to provide comfortable chairs and settees for 

the accommodation of their host of friends. In the upper 

end of the Foyer they had erected their wonderful arch, depict- 

ing the large range of cans of all kinds made and distributed 

by this firm, which has branches and factories in every section 
of the country. 

They were aptly represented by their entire corps of sales- 
men and principals. From the general office on Broadway in 
New York City there came H. W. Phelps, President; Harry 
Craver, Vice-President; Geo. W. Cobb, General Manager of 
Sales, and G. H. Kellogg, Assistant General Manager of Sales; 
¥. D. Throop, Manager Sea Food Can Department; F. J. Small, 
Local Sales Manager; E. S. Reynolds. 

From the Atlantic District, with headquarters in the Citi- 
zens National Bank Building, Baltimore, came H. W. Krebs, 
District Sales Manager; H. O. Berryman, Assistant District 
Sales Manager; C. E. Durgin, Jr., Local Sales Manager, Bridge- 
ster - J.; L. D. Jenkins, Baltimore; T. H. Carter, A. D. Rade- 

augh. 

rom the Central District, with headquarters in the Monroe 
Building, Chicago, came K. S. Breckenridge, Vice-President; H. 
A. Baker, District Sales Manager; H. L. Huenink, J. J. Lynch, 
E. E. Appleton, A. H. Nugent, R. E. Francis, G. S. Bones, W. B. 
Palmer, Frank Achilli, L. W. Graaskamp, W. G. MacNab, L. S. 
Solosth, W. R. Gray, R. L. Sullivan, F. B. Arbeiter, H. H. 
Howry, J. D. Diamond, W. A. Mears, J. G. Leonard, W. W. 
Bancroft. 

_ From the Northeastern District, with headquarters in the 
Lincoln Alliance Building, Rochester, came H. Kaeselow, Dis- 
trict Sales Manager; J. G. Rees, A. H. Lippincott, J. W. Gault, 
J. E. Hall, D. J. Sly. 

_ From the Pacific District in the Mills Building, San Fran- 
cisco, came M. J. Sullivan, Vice-President; A. C. Webb, R. W. 
Phelps, S. M. Hurtt, H. V. Baumgartner, C. E. J. Culver. 

From the Northwestern District came F. P. Kendall, Gen- 
eral Manager, Portland; W. S. Dirker, F. N. Kendall, F. E. 
Hicks, E. G. Gross, W. E. Gould, D. J. Cawley. 


From the Canadian District came H. J. Bigger, General 
Manager, Hamilton, Ontario; E. H. Bell, E. R. Coulson, F. 
McKinley. 


PASTES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


HE Arabol Manufacturing Co., possibly one of the largest 

manufacturers of Pastes in the world, with plants at vari- 

ous sections of the United States, as well as in Canada, 
made an attractive exhibit in the grand Ball Room. It means 
much to the canner to have a Paste that is satisfactory in every 
particular. 

One of the most-talked-about cases at the Convention arose 
out of the use of inferior or unsatisfactory Paste, discoloring 
the labels and causing the buyer to reject the goods, although 
the contents of the cans were entirely satisfactory. 


Arabol makes a Paste for any purpose desired and can take 
care of any peculiar conditions met with. The satisfaction of a 
Paste that is entirely reliable far outweighs the few pennies 
saved in trying to buy cheap substituts. 


FouR PEAS FOR ONE 


AKING two blades of grass grow where one grew before 
M would seem to be small potatoes compared with what 

the Gallatin Valley Seed Company have succeeded in 
dving in their efforts towards production of quality Seed Peas. 
At their booth in the Foyer to the Grand Ball Room, they 
showed bunches of vines showing three and four pods on each 
stem instead of the usual one or two pods. This characteristic, 
they tell us, has taken about 12 years to bring to its present 
state, and considerable work will be required before multiple 
pods can be depended upon as a fixed characteristic. It is 
obvious, other desirable features being equal, any strain of Peas 
that would mature the largent percentage of Peas at the canning 
stage would be most desirable. A multiple podded Pea seems 
to be the best way to insure the maximum yield of a canning 
Pea, and it is for this reason they are spending the years that 
are necessary to stabilize this characteristic. 


With the crop experts working day in and day out to increase 
the yields per acre, and the seedsmen now taking it up in this 
fashion, it may not be long before reduced acreages will mean 
vastly increased yields and the canner will be able to produce 
his own stocks on his adjoining factory sites. But seriously 
this proposition, from the Pea canner’s point of view, is most 
important, and we should think you would want to know more 
about it. Write them and they will be glad to give you further 
information because they are specialists, raising seed for can- 
ning purposes only. 


THE OLDEST SEED HOUSE IN AMERICA 


E D. Landreth Seed Co., of Bristol, Pa., which alone can 

: claim precedence in the matter of commercially growing 
seeds, had a well-arranged booth or reception parlor in 

the very center of the big Ball Room. There they received their 
many friends, who went over their requirements both for this 
year and for the coming year, and Mr. Landreth and Mr. Hicks 
were kept busy meeting the friends of this fine old house. They 
are notable for their Tomato Seed, but likewise for Cazners’ 
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Seeds of all kinds. This is another item where wise canners 
refuse to try to save a penny. Cheap Seed is never cheap at 
any price. For you most certainly cannot get quality into the 
can without quality in the Seed. 


‘“THOM”’ SCOTT LEAVES FOR CALIFORNIA 


R. THOMAS A. SCOTT, head and shoulders of the Scott 
Viner Co., who for the sake of saving space this year 
came up with the supply men into the Banquet Hall, had 
a well-appointed booth and always a constant crowd of his 
friends. “Thom” explained that he had appointed W. E. Nich- 
oloy in order to have some one to shift the burden of his busi- 
ness, so that he could hie away to his beautiful home in Cali- 
fornia. Just for that the Old Guard elected ‘“‘Thom” President 
for 1928, but, nevertheless, his family came up from Columbus 
and joined him on Friday and that evening they all left for 
their home at Altadena, California, where he will play lord and 
master of one of the most beautiful ranches in that Paradise. 
Meantime “Nick” and his other representatives will take 
good care of his rapidly-growing business and see that all users 
of the Scott Viner are served as they would wish to be. “Thom” 
has been a constant attendant at these Conventions for 28 years 


and he has earned the rest he will get in California and every- 
body will wish him well. . 


SANITARY CLEANER AND CLEANSER 


TTENDANTS at these annual conventions have become so 
A used to meeting the famous Indian which the J. B. Ford 
_ Company use as their Trade Mark, that they missed him 

. this year at the Chicago Convention. However, all the Wyan- 
dotte service men were on duty during the entire week at their 
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booth, No. 52, in the Grand Ball Room. Among these represen- 
tatives were James P. O’Brien of Milwaukee, F. G. Drake of 
Indianapolis, H. J: Willwerth of the Chicago office, and L. D. 
Dodson and F. S. Blair of the Wyandotte office. 


A feature of the Wyandotte booth this year was a display 
of the Wyandotte Canners’ Alkali in solid form as well as in 
flake form, Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser for gen- 
eral cleaning, and Wyandotte Detergent for cleaning painted 
surfaces and maintenance cleaning, was also exhibited. If you 
do not know this wonderful Cleaner and Cleanser, Wyandotte, 
you owe it to yourself to find out, for there is nothing so handy 
and so useful about the cannery at the time of cleaning as this 
Wyandotte. It is cheap, efficient and safe, and if you are still 
trying to clean up by the old methods, shake yourself up and 
learn this real modern way of real cleaning. 


U. S. PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


a double booth in order to provide sufficient chairs and 

settees for the crowds which constantly visited them. This 
house is rightly popular with the industry because of the fine 
labels it produces in either printed, offset or lithographed, and 
being one of the oldest houses supplying the canned foods in- 
dustry it is able to take care of the canners as they wish. Late 
deliveries often kill all the effect of good work, and the U. S. 
know well enough how to avoid such contingency. It is an im- 
mense house with plants in Brooklyn, Baltimore and Cincinnati, 
and, therefore, it can never be stuck by any job, no matter how 
large, it may undertake. 


The popular Chicago representative of this house, Tom Les- 


ter, had a busy week, but was in dll his glory, and others of the 
company helped in the entertainment of their friends. 


Te U. S. Printing and Lithograph Company had to use 
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‘THE CAMERON LINE 


. William Cameron, of the Cameron Can Machinery Com- 

pany, whose great works and offices are in Chicago, takes 

a personal delight in showing the fine points of his ma- 

chinery to interested parties. As a result no matter how often 

you called at his booth, you would find him bending over one of 

his attractive machines showing some particular point to a 
group of interested parties. 

They had on exhibition a Double Seamer that was pretty to 
look at. It was all done in white and would add considerably 
to the sanitary appearance of any plant. It turns the cans out 
with perfect seams at a tremendous speed. Looking at one of 
the Dye Presses built by this firm, the rigidity and solidity im- 
pressed you at once. The dye press in question was dying out 
four tops at a time from sheets fed automatically, and even a 
novice could not fail but admire the work it did. They likewise 
had on display their thread-running machine, which as they 
say is fed by a bucket. In other ords, this machine makes the 
thredded caps for catsup bottles, etc., and the plain caps are fed 
into the hopper by the bucket full, the finished cap coming out 
in a perfect stream. 

Mr, Cameron likewise invited the Convention to visit his 
splendidly appointed factory and had conveyances for that pur- 
pose, because a great number took advantage of the invitation. 
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THE AYARS TOMATO LINE 


HE Ayars Machine Company, of Salem, N. J., took up a 
large corner of the exhibition floor, but apparently all 
interest was centered around the new line of Tomato 
handling machinery, which they term the Ayars Tomato Corer, 
Trimmer and Scalder. The simplicity and excellence of the 
work done by this machine caught the attention of every To- 
mato canner, and we miss our guess if the Ayars Machine 
Company do not do a record business this year. The Tomatos 
travel on a belt over sharp saws which neatly cut off the stem 
ends, without breaking the cells, and they are next cored auto- 
matically, when they pass into the scalder and are ready for 
the skinners. This automatic coring and cutting saves an im- 
mense amount of the Tomato and enables the canner to pack 
them more whole and of better appearance. It -would look as- 
if the machine could save its cost in a short while. 
The Ayars Company, as you know, make Filling Machines 


of the latest and best type and a general line of canning ma- 


chinery long and favorably known in this industry. Visitors 
at the Booth found quite a full display of Beet handling ma- 
chinery, the Ayars Syruper, the Universal Filler and the Corn 
Shaker, in addition toTomato machinery already mentioned, were 
shown. Mr. Charles Ayars was assisted by the other members 
of his firm and a large corps of demonstrators. He was very 
well pleased with the interest shown at the Convention. 


LE GRANDE SALON de SUPPLIES 


Giving a scant idea of the receptions held during the week, in the Grand Ball Room, at what usually are termed 


“booths.” The ensamble of this gorgeous room was most pleasing, and befitting 
the exhibitors, where all supplies were shown. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXHIBIT 


HE Continental Can Co., a huge and rapidly growing con- 
1 cern, with plants now in every section of the country, took 
splendid advantage of its opportunity to make an artistic 
display of their booth. They had the northeastern side of the 
great Ball Room, and through a scheme of peculiarly beautiful 
red velvet curtains hung over the windows and between the 
ornamental pillars, together with the Louis XIV furniture with 
which they equipped the booth, made a picture long to be re- 
membered. It was a treat not to be denied to visit the booth 
and enjoy these wonderful chairs, and we compliment the Com- 
pany on its good taste and the splendid way in which they car- 
ried it out. 

All the popular representatives of this big concern were on 
hand, and now that they have taken over the United States 
Can Co., together with the Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, makers 
of the famous Troyer-Fox Double Seamer, not to mention a 
number of other subsidiary companies, they are much in the 
limelight and the number of these representatives will be largely 
increased from now on. 

The representatives present at this Convention included: 

C. C. Conway, President; S. J. Steele, Vice-President, Charge 
of Sales; F. A. Prahl, Vice-President, Charge of Manufacture; 
J. F. Hartlieb, Assistant to the President; T. G. Searle, Manager 
of Sales, Packers’ Cans; R. A. Rouse, Sales Manager, Baltimore 
District; Gladden Searle, Sales Manager, Syracuse District; 
J. H. O’Neil, General Manager, Syracuse District; J. P. Williams, 
Pacific Coast Sales Manager; G. S. Thacker, General Traffic Man- 
ager; W. H. Harrison, Director of Research; J. H. Porn, Credit 
manager. 

From Chicago District—L. A. Beach, E. S. Linvill, C. A. 
Thomas, Sherlock McKewen, A. P. Jacobs, F. G. Soxman, E. J. 
Feigh. A. E. Stevenson, Henry Fink, F. B. Scott, Clarence Fuller, 
J. J. McLhinney, Fred W. Young, Albert Welch, George Oehl- 
berg, P. S. Pedersen, Harry Palos, L. J. Wing, A. A. Simmons, 
John Schuman. 

From Syracue District—J. E. Baldwin, T. W. Morgan, C. E. 
Pusey, W. A. Howe, J. E. Bratt, W. T. Donaldson, Charles Boyd, 
A. L. Kronquest. 
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From Baltimore District—C. H. Englar, S. P. Simmons, E. G. 
Barnes, W. N. Cranwell, John Coyle, W. H. Morgan. 

From Tin Plate Mill—Arthur O’Brien. 

From Pacific Coast—A. C. Murray, R. H. Lee. 


BUSHELS OF GOOD WISHES 


P to a few years ago, such a thing as exhibiting Field 

Hampers or Tomato Baskets at a National Convention 

: was unheard of.. But agen the Planters Manufactur- 

ing Company, with five immense mills and storage capacity cov- 

ering acres and acres of ground at Portsmouth, Va., have been 

showing the canners that there is a very considerable difference 
in Tomato Baskets. 

O. W. French brought to the Convention this year, his charm- 
ing little bride, and was, therefore, celebrating his honeymoon 
and the recipient of good wishes from all-sides. Mr. French 
took time to see his many friends and to take care of their 
wants, and he remarked that once the buyer is able to compare 
the Tomato Baskets they produce with the ordinary Tomato 
Basket he immediately sees the difference and never hesitates 
to order the better. Because after all the difference in cost is 
slight, but the difference in wear and usage is immense. If you 
were at the Convention and learned this trick, all well and good, 
but if not, write to them for samples and prices and make the 
comparison yourself, and you will undoubtedly agree with us. 

We know we voice the sentiments of the whole industry when 
we wish to Mr. and Mrs. French a long life and a happy one, 
and may every happiness happen to suit them. 


AMSCO JUNIOR WELCOMES 


S the visitor descended the stairs into Machinery Hall he 
was welcomed by the attractive exhibit of the Max Ams 
Machine Company, New York City. The foremost feature 

of this as the Amsco.Junior Closing Machine, which is claimed, 
without dispute apparently, to be the masterpiece of Closing 
Machine construction. 

Canners have come to learn that they need not only speed 

in their closing machine, but absolute accuracy in operation, so 
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that the seams will be tight and hold the contents until the 
housewife is ready to release them. It is to meet this require- 
ment that Amsco Junior was built and perfected, and the testi- 
mony of any number of users all indicate that they have made 
their objective. The Max Ams organization are pioneers in the 
building of Closing Machines, and they, therefore, have back of 
them all the past experience of the years put in at this difficult 
task. This concern also makes Sanitary Can Making machinery 
of the most up-to-date sort. 

All the popular representatives, with the exception of Mr. 
Charles Ams, were present at the Booth. The industry will be 
glad to know that Mr. Ams is enjoying better health now and 
is giving almost his entire attention to this famous line. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MOVIES 


HE famous A-B Cookerlogue, a canning factory movie, 
was in almost censtant operation at the booth of the An- 
derson-Barngrover Manufacturing Company, makers of 
the world-famous Automatic Cookers. Just how many took in 
this free movie we. have no means of saying, but there seemed 
a ways a fair-sized crowd watching each picture. These views 
showed the employment of the Automatic Cookers in the can- 
reries as we'l as the other famous machinery made by this well- 


“SAM” G. GORSLINE 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


known concern. That is the way the canner likes to see the 
machinery he is thinking about, even in preference to seeing it 
beautifully polished and standing in a handsome booth. And 
that is the reason the A-B Co. show the canners these actual 
scenes of operation. 


The economy and efficiency of these cookers are so pro- 
nounced in the saving of labor, time and steam, that practically 
the entire industry realizes their necessity, but a great many 
men hesitate, apparently considering the cost out of their reach. 
There is a mistake in this, because the saving will soon pay for 
the machine and.the improved quality will add to the profits. 
It will pay every canner to get the facts in this matter and 
know where they are going, because it is difficult to stand 
against these most modern methods of production and expect 
to meet their competition. Any of the A-B offices will be glad 
to answer any and all questions. 


HEEKIN HOLDs COURT 


HE Heekin Can Company, with plants and offices in Cin- 

| cinnati, Ohio, had a nicely arranged booth in the big Ball 

Room. Mr. R. J. Inskeep, Sales Manger of the Sanitary 

Can Department, was in charge of this exhibit and seemed to be 

constantly busy taking care of his many customers. He was 

assisted by A. F. Rossenfoss, General Sales Manger; D. M. 

Heekin, Secretary-Treasurer; Joseph J. Heekin, President; C. A. 

Rolfes, Sales Department; William Holzwork, Assistant Super- 
intendent Sanitary Cans. 


BERLIN-CHAPMAN COMPANY 


HE Berlin-Chapman Company, of Berlin, Wis., arranged 
a tasty booth showing a number of their well-known ma- 
3 chines and particularly a Corn Mixer that attracted con- 
siderable attention. They had on display also a machine for 
feeding cans to the fillers, assuring the right position of each 
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can as it comes for its contents. This is not a new idea, but it 
is an important one, as it prevents the mistakes of sleepy can 
boys and keeps the factory from being mussed up by slop from 
inverted cans. 

They likewise showed their sample Pea Grader, a small and 
simple machine, but effective in operation and one which Pea 
canners found very interesting. They had on view numerous 
photographs of the many installations they have made, and 
these proved interesting and helpful to visiting canners. The 
Berlin-Chapman Company can take care of your wants in most 
anything in canning machinery from a thoroughly automatic 
Cooker to the smallest pair of can tongues, and they boast right- 
ful y of the excellence of the machinery they produce. 


AN IMPROVED VINER 


HE Pea Viner has been such an important machine that 

canners generally have taken it as almost a fixture. How- 

ever, the Chisholm-Ryder Company were not content with 
well enough and, therefore, set about to put improvements on 
the old Viners to the advantage of their patrons. They had 
built an exact model of the big machine 1/64 of its actuai size. 
They showed on this perfect operation in every detail and were 
able to demonstrate on this model the changes they made and 
the improvements they have added to this machine. For in- 
stance, by means of a variable speed drive they can regulate 
the speed of the beaters so as to suit the exact quality and con- 
dition of the Peas as they come. This is an important fact 
which Pea canners will readily recognize, as one day’s run of 
Peas is not exactly like another day. But by this simple 
mechanism they can make the machine fit itself to the condition 
of the Peas without stopping the machine or losing any iime 
in change-overs. 

In addition to this they have provided a conveyor system to 
take the chaff and droppings from the belt up to and deposit 
them in the general vine carrier leading to the stack. This 
does away with a man or two and his constant job of keeping 
the vicinity of the Viners clean. Likewise they have arranged 
to set the beaters at any angle desired, again to accommodate 
the condition of the Peas. 

Old Pea canners viewed and appraised these improvements, 
one man giving it as his opinion that one improvement alone is 
worth the entire cost of a new Viner. 

The Chisholm-Ryder Company likewise make Bean handling 
machinery, Factory Trucks, etc., and they are expert workmen 
of a high degree. 

Mr. S. M. Ryder and his Son were constantly busy in their 
booth, assisted by several representatives. 


EXPERT LABELLING MACHINES 


HE Edward Ermold Company, of New York City, makers 

of the famous Ermold Labeller for Bottles, Jars, etc., are 

proud of their machine because it is the product of a long 
number of years and the experiences gained therein, and, as 
they say, is built for the purpose intended and not merely as a 
going machine. 

Those who have work of this kind to do realize what it 
means to have a machine that can always be depended upon to 
place the labels just where wanted and as rapidly as pleased. 
This the Ermold Labeler does, and is the reason they can claim 
to be the world’s largest manufacturers of quality Labeling 
machines. 

Mr. Guthrie, popular representative of this firm, was not 
present this year, but the other representatives were on hand 


_ took good care of the crowds who constantly attended the 
show. 


THE HAMACHEK VINER 


HE Frank Hamachek Machine Company, of Kewaunee, 

Wis., as always believed in showing interested canners the 

exact machine they may expect when they order a Viner 
for their factory. As a result they had on display one of the 
famous Hamachek Viners for which big claims are made, and 
not without good reason. One of the claims they make for their 
Viner is that a better pack of Peas can be produced on it with 
greater profit because it invariably gets out all the small Peas. 
Hundreds of these machines are in operation in Pea and Lima 
Bean canneries all over the country. And it would seem that 
many men are on the lookout for new viners this year, because 
their booth, mainly taken up by the size of this machine, was, 
nevertheless, large enough to accommodate small crowds at each 
exhibition. 
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The Hamachek Viner Feeders are likewise well known, and 
they have come in for much attention with a new Ensilage Dis- 
tributor. This device handles the vines after the Viner is 
through with them, and it makes the work of distribution to 
the silos or on the stack simple but definite. If you are not ac- 
quainted with this handy device, write them and have them 
send you a full description. 


THE BLIss EXHIBIT 


W. BLISS COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y., exhibited new 
high-speed can-making machinery that proved one of 
* the points of interest at the show. The unit of out- 
standing merit in the exhibit was the high speed 322-K Auto- 
matic Sanitary Can Body Maker running at a speed of 300 cans 
per minute. Features of this machine were the substantial con- 
struction both in general and in details; the simplicity of the 
machine and the freedom from small, flimsy, frail pieces which 
iu e a constant source of trouble, annoyance and expense. 


_So reliable is the automatic suction blank feed that the 
Bliss Company have found it entirely unnecessary to resort 
to the use of a stop device, either mechanical or electrical, to 
shut off the machine in case more than one blank is fed. But 
even so, in the remote possibility of such an occurrence, the 
machine has been constructed throughout in such a substantial 
manner that the double blanks would pass right through it 
without the slightest damage, and therefore instead of losing 
production, due to loss of time in stopping the machine, extract- 
ing the blanks and starting up again (which loss becomes a 
considerable item when running at five cans a second), there is 
only the loss of the single can involved. 


The notching dies are of the shear type, with both upper and 
lower dies hardened, and may be taken out for sharpening and 
replaced almost instantly and with absolute assurance of cor- 
rect setting. 

‘The edging mechanism is extremely simple andl substantial. 
It is crank actuated throughout and has been so designed as to 
include the necessary mechanism for clamping the blanks at the 
moment the hooks are being turned. 
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A decided improvement has been made in the forming horn 
construction, which is now made with laterally expanding side 
wings in place of the hinged wing heretofore used. This per- 
mits of a much more substantial horn, with far less wear on the 
moving parts, and in addition results in a much rounder body. 

Particular attention is directed to the fact that an indepen- 
dent drive shaft is provided for each side of the machine, so 
that there is no connection between the right hand and left 
hand edges, notchings and forming wings. J : 

All driving parts run in a bath of oil; every bearing is 
bushed; all pins are hardened and ground; these facts, together 
with the direct drive, the absence of harsh reciprocating move- 
ments and the minimum stroke, all result in a body maker which 
runs at 300 a minute with ease and with an entire absence of 
vibration. 

The Bliss Company also showed a new development in high 
speed double seaming of rectangular and irregular shaped cans. 
They exhibited their new No. 25 Double Seamer. An advantage 
of particular merit to which they called attention is the fact 
that ends with straight flanges are used. The mechanisms used 
in the machine are new as applied to double seaming. The 
mechanism used for separating and automatically feeding one 
end each time is extremely clever and ingenious. 

The seaming head which revolves around the can is a most 
carefully made and accurately balanced mechanism of bronze 
and hardened steel. A number of safety devices have been in- 
corporated to prevent spoilage or loss of time and broken parts. 
The cover feed is so arranged that if a can end is placed up- 
side down in the stack it is ejected and not fed in. If no cover 
is fed, no can is fed. If there is a cover but no can, the cover 
travels around undamaged and is used in the next cycle. 

This machine, which is suitable for operating at a speed of 
80 to 100 a minute, requires one thexperienced girl operator to 
feed ends, the bodies feeding automatically from the body 
maker. The sizes of cans handled are from 1% inches to 5% 
inches across corners, and from 2 inches to 9 inches in height. 


THE HANSEN PEA SEPARATOR 


T seemed to be common talk among Pea canners that the 

Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, of Cedarburg, 

Wis., had solved the problem of quality grading for Peas. A 
visit to their booth showed a neatly made machine, which at first 
seemed complicated, but on inspection proved fairly simple. 
They employ the well-known system of brine separation for 
dividing the Peas into varying qualities. Built somewhat like 
a can-testing machine, the Peas are passed into this solution 
and as they separate themselves into two grades, a revolving 
base passes between them and each grade is moved on and out 
into its respective receptacles. 

They call this the Hansen Quality Grader, and it consists of 
two units and installed in the line either before or after the 
size graders, but ahead of the Blanchers. The Peas enter the 
first unit, where a low specific gravity solution is used. This 
enables them to remove the skins, splits, thistles and hard-float- 
ers. The Peas are then automatically discharged into the sec- 
ond unit in which a severe separation is made by using a higher 
specific_gravity solution. 

The first quality Peas are always, without exception, a fancy 
quality. The second grade are either standard or extra stand- 
ard, depending upon the Peas themselves. Sub-standard Peas 
are eliminated by separation in the first unit. 

Having separated the Peas before the blanch, it is then pos- 
sible to blanch them thoroughly, there being no over-blanching 
of tender Peas or insufficient blanching of hard Peas. 

In addition to this considerable step in advance, the Hansen 
line was shown, including the famous Kraut Filler, the well- 
known Can Washer, the neat and finely working Corn Filler, 
and also the Tomato and the Fruit Fillers. All of these ma- 
chines are well built and invariably attract favorable attention. 


Horix MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


T might be well to remind our readers that Mr. Horix was 

the President of the MeKenna Brass and Manufacturing 

Company and that the machinery put out to the industry 
under the name Haller Manufacturing Company was a branch 
of this latter concern. The Haller Bottle Filler is an automatic 
machine of splendid possibilities. This machine will fill catsup 
bottles at a tremendous speed and do it almost in a human-like 
way. Should a broken bottle happen in or anything go wrong 
with any part of the machine, it automatically stops itself, thus 
saving waste of product and notifying the operator of the 
trouble. Bottlers of catsup and other condiments realize at a 
glance the importance of this feature, and as a result they kept 
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the representatives of this booth busy. They have other filling 
machines to answer all requirements, and having been long ex- 
perienced in this business, those who are in the market for such 
a machine will do well to get in touch with them. 


THE MONITOR LINE 


HE Huntley Manufacturing Co., with their fine new plant 

at Brocton, N. Y., had a quite extensive display of their 

useful machinery in a well-appointed booth. The new 
Pea Washer attracted considerable attention through its sim- 
plicity and capacity. They also showed a String Bean Cutter 
with large capacity for the packer of the larger kind. They 
were quite proud of the improvements they ‘have put on their 
famous Cherry Pitter, and which now works perfectly and re- 
moves the pits from cherries with hardly an apparent puncture 
to the fruit. This is the machine that attracted the attention 
and caused the admiration of the Domestic Science teachers who 
visited canneries and marveled at how the stones were taken 
from cherries. They also showed a Pea Re-grader, a fine Pick- 
ing Table, the Whirlpool Washer and the famous Tomato 
Sealder. This Tomato line of Huntley is well known and ex- 
tensively used. 


THE KNAPP CASING MACHINE 


HE Fred H. Knapp Corporation, Ridgewood, N. J., had 
i on exhibition their Casing Machine, or as it is most often 
termed, the Boxer. As the cans roll from the Knapp 
Labeler they assemble in groups of twelve and a press of the 
pedal starts the motor which pushes this dozen into the case 
and a second later the next dozen, completing the fill faster 
than it can be told. With this machine one man can handle the 
output of the Labeler. It is durable, efficient, and a great labor 
saver where cost of production counts. 

Mr. Turner, President of the Company, showed the right 
hook-up for this matter of labeling and casing goods with the 
Knapp up-to-date Labeler taking the goods from the automatic 
Cooker and Cooler, pasting the labels on and passing them on 
to the Boxer for final treatment. 

They report a splendid business both on the single tier boxer 
and the double tier boxer, the latter of which is built for special 
speed production. The Knapp Labeling Machine is so well 
known that to attempt to mention it is like introducing old 
friends. There are not many canners in the country today with 
any size production who try to continue labeling by hand, and 
if there are, they should immediately get in touch with this 
Company and find out how great a saving the use of this machine 
can make for them. 


THE LANGSENKAMP LINE 


HE F. H. Langsenkamp Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
had their usual very attractive display of fine machinery. 
Makers of catsup, condiments, packers of pumpkin, etc., 

must come to this concern if they expect to produce high quality 
products on an efficient basis. Their various styles of Finishing 
Machines, their Copper Kettles and Kook-more Coils are in 
service all over the country with the better class of preservers 
and condiment makers. The Indiana Automatic Salter and 
Sugar Dispenser attracted the attention of all canners, because 
this little machine does a difficult job in the cannery, placing an 
exact amount of salt or sugar in each can as it passes. This 
gets rid of the human weakness and inattention and insures the 
exact amount in each can. Different sized disks permit any 
desired amount of salt or sugar to be added, and the machine 
is simple in operation and automatic. We can imagine that all 
lines will shortly be equipped with a machine of this kind. 
Packers of Pumpkin find their Pumpkin Wilting System simple 
and effective and a direct means of producing quality. 

The exhibit showed these finely made machines and attracted 
much attention. Mr. Langsenkamp and his assistants were 
kept busy. 


THE MorRAL CORN HUSKERS 


HE improvements in the well-known Morral Double Corn 
Huskers attracted many interested canners to this booth 
and the Messrs. Morral were kept busy explaining these. 

On the Husker they had a new design of rehusking rolls, and 
which experience proves work better than the old style, and 
- have likewise equipped this machine with roller bearing 
chain. 
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On the famous Morral Cutters they are now using spur 
wheels on the front feed instead of the tooth-chain feeds. They 
claim for this a more even and constant feed and a considerable 
improvement in total result. 

In addition to these two famous machines they had on 
exhibition their Labelling Machine, and all hands seemed to be 
constantly busy. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 


R. H. C. Randall, Baltimore representative of the Anderson- 
Barngrover Manufacturing Company, spent most of his 
time on the work of that Company and did not make a 
special exhibit of his own. However, he had a small model of 
his “Monarch” Tomato Washer on display. This machine han- 


H. C. RANDALL 


dles the Tomatoes so gently but washes them so thoroughly 
that Tomato canners, and particularly Tomato products manu- 
facturers, have been much attracted to it. The Monarch line 
includes in addition to this Washer a scalder, Apple handling 
machinery, Conveyors, ete. All this machinery is built to fill 
a direct purpose and canners using it are high in their praise. 


SWING Bros. BASKETS 


N the one booth which housed the Anderson-Barngrover ex- 

hibit and S. O. Randall’s Son, there were shown Tomato 

Baskets made by Swing Bros., of Ridgely, Md. This con- 
cern is well and widely known throughout the Peninsula for the 
quality of their Tomato Baskets. And while there was no fu- 
rere of visitors over the exhibit, there were not a few who 
looked into this important supply item and approved of the style 
of basket offered. 

Canners should not wait until the crop is ready before no- 
tifying these makers of baskets as to their requirements, be- 
cause baskets of this kind cannot be made up over night. Write 
to Swing Bros. and have them quote you prices and to send a 
sample, and do this in plenty of time. 


THE Hypro-GEARED PEA GRADER 


HE Sinclair-Scott Company, of Baltimore, one of the old- 
I est manufacturers of canning machinery in the busi- 
ness, have this long experience for a valuable asset, and 
that ought to be considered by every buyer because it means 
that they have gone through the experience and know what is 
best. At this big show they had on display their new style of 
Pea Grader, the Hydro-Geared Grader, and it attracted a great 
deal of attention. They say that this machine overcomes every 
objection that has ever been made to any Grader, and that it is 
the result of 40 years’ experience in building graders. They 
claim for it accurate grades, large capacity, peas thoroughly 
washed, never needs cleaning, no slip, every sieve accessible, 
takes up small space, no warping or breaking of frames, and 
that it is fool proof. 
If you are in the market for a Grader, learn all the points of 
advantage about this machine, and they will be glad to tell you. 
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Now THEY COUNT THE EARS 


HE makers of the famous “Tuc” Husker, the United Com- 
l pany of Baltimore, promised a surprise to all visitors who 
called at the booth, and they lived up to their promise. 
Refer to the photograph of their booth and you will note that 
they have installed an apparatus, in connection with their Hus- 
kers, which enables the superintendent or supervisor in the 
office to keep close tab upon the operation of the Corn Huskers. 
This is nothing more than an electric counter which makes the 
record of every ear that passes through the machine. In this 
way it would be easily detected whether or not the Huskers are 
in operation, just what Huskers produce best results, and we 
speak here of the labor, and should a canner wish to pay on a 
piece work basis he can now do so in fairness to himself and 
the laborer. More than this, the user of these Huskers can 
check up carefully on their speed and work. 


The “Tuc” Husker is a neatly made, efficiently working ma- 
chine, absolutely necessary for the successful packing of corn 
of quality at the lowest possible cost. The industry knows this 
Husker and everywhere is using more and more of them. Mr. 
Ralph Cover, who is head of this concern, was busy, and his 
“surprise” caused general comment. 


If you have husking problems, bring them to this concern 
and you will find they can easily solve them. 


KYLER BOXER 


of the Westminster Machine Company and the rapidly 

becoming famous Kyler Boxing Machine. Mr. Kyler has 
put a motor drive on his machine and is now able to handle the 
labeled cans with less work and more efficiently than he ever 
expected to do. This new machine is smooth running, quiet in 
operation and handles the cans without damaging the labels, 
one man being able to take care of the cans as fast as they can 
be run through the labeler. Experienced canners carefully in- 
spected its operation, and gave it their approval; and the fact 
that many of the largest firms in the business are now employ- 
ing them to take care of their high speed operations speaks 
volumes for this little machine. Mr. Kyler was always busy 
showing the work the machine could do, and will be glad to an- 
swer any questions of any interested parties. 


‘Tt same photograph above referred to shows the exhibit 


MACHINE C¢ 


SALEM. NEW JERSE 


THE SIGNS TELL THE STORY 
‘““‘Bos’’ SINDALL EXHIBITS 


K. ROBINS & CO., which is the business name for 
. R. A. (Bob) Sindall, had a neatly appointed booth in 
Machinery Hall, showing some of the canners’ machin- 
ery they make for the industry. They have perfected the Salt- 
ing Machine to a point where it attracts real attention. They 
feed the exact amount of salt to each can by means of a worm 
drive, so that it will handle coarse or fine salt, but always gets 
the desired amount into each can. They likewise showed their 
Can Cleaner, Steam Hoist and the Lightning Box Sealer for 
closing corrugated cases. Mr. Sindall and Mr. Stansbury were 
kept busy meeting their friends and taking care of business, 
which is always good with them. 


H. GAMSE AND BROTHER 


GAMSE & BRO., of Baltimore, had a neatly appointed 
booth and held regular receptions in the big Ball Room. 
* Not a few canners have accepted their invitation to let 
them help build a proper label. Mr. Gamse is an expert in this 
line and willingly lends his services wherever requested. As 
the consideration of a label that actually tells what is in the 
can is now uppermost in most canners’ minds, his invitation is 
getting more consideration every day. They have a well-ap- 
oy plant and can take care of the business they contract 
0 do. 


PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 


OLONEL Albanus Phillips seemed to enjoy the Conven- 
» tion thoroughly and held daily receptions at his booth, the 

Phillips Can Company, in the grand Ball Room. This was 
the rallying point for many of the Eastern canners, especially 
the ’Shore canners. The big model plant this firm has erected 
at Cambridge is becoming better known every year and more 
largely patronized, and Mr. Phillips’ popularity is lending in no 
small way to this growing business. ith a supply source of 
this kind right at hand, canners on the ’Shore realize that they 
have a protection against many contingencies. A good can, 
good service, made possible because of the location, and the right 
prices are factors all canners consider in this important item of 
supplies, and the Phillips Can Company claim to score 100 per 
cent on all these points, 
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THE SPRAGUE-SELLS EXHIBIT 


HE Sprague-Sells Exhibit, illustrated by the accompany- 

i ing photograph, was, as usual, the largest in Machinery 

Hall, in spite of the fact that due to space restrictions 

it was necessary for them to show models and enlarged photo- 

graphs of many of their standard machines. The machines ac- 

tually shown in full size, however, constituted the major items 

in each of their complete lines of corn, peas, tomato and fruit 

canning machinery, as well as a number of items adapted for 
special uses. 


MILLAR SELLS 


In the photo on the left is the new motor-driven 1928 Model 
Peerless Husker, with its sensationally simple Ear Mover, which 
amazed all observers with the beautifully uniform butting re- 
sults it produced. This is one of the old stand-bys of the in- 
dustry, having been in extensive commercial use since 1906, the 
Peerless Husker for 1928 embodies a number of new improve- 
ments and alterations that have brought it to a stage considered 
almost impossible of attainment a few years ago. Nearly 7,000 
of oom sturdy machines were in daily use during the 1927 corn 
pack. 

The machine in the center is the brand-new Sterling Auto- 
matic Corn Mixer, which operates on a new principle and which 
runs day in and day out for weeks without adjustment and 
without the need of any manual control or watching whatever. 
Samples of corn packed on different days throughout a 13-day 
run at Sterling, Illinois, were cut twice a day, and those who 
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THE SPRAGUE-SELLS EXHIBIT 


this machine even more satisfactory and desirable than before. 
inspected them could hardly believe that a machine could pro- 
duce such uniformity in consistency without altering the ad- 
justment. Heretofore Corn Mixers have all measured by volume. 
This new machine measures by weight of corn and volume of 
syrup. The main difference between old corn and young corn is 
less water in the former, and as this mixer compensates for this 
mechanically, it makes corn mixing an automatic, no-operator- 
necessary operation. 

In the center foreground is the new motor-driven Model 5 
Corn Cutter, including several new improvements which make 


NEAL S. SELLS 


Just back of it, the white machine, stands the Model 7 Silker, 
and to its right a Duplex Batch Mixer. 

In the rear at the left is the Peerless Whole Grain Corn 
Cutter, the machine which duplicates mechanically hand cut- 
ting of corn. Whole grain packing is coming into greater favor 
each year, especially in the Middle West, and that this machine 
is largely responsible is an accepted fact, as it does away with 
the large amount of hand labor heretofore necessary for cut- 
ting whole grain corn. 

Far back in the corner stands one section of the new 
Sprague-Sells High Speed Multiple Unit Cooker, the cooker 
which is being adopted by many of the large California peach 
canneries because of its efficiency. It is claimed that this ma- 
chine will produce superior results in 25 per cent less time, 
and with more than 25 per cent less steam, than any other con- 
tinuous cooker. Just in front of the cooker is the Hand Pack 
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Filler, with its new monel metal bowl and top, presenting a 
glowing appearance. 

In the center background is the Olney Washer for peas, lima 
beans, cherries, berries, etc., a machine too well known to need 
much comment. 

Near the center stands the M. & S. Cooker Filler for corn 
with a Peerless Resilker attached in operation. Just back of 
it the Peerless Rotary Tomato Washer. 


At the right is a Standard Sprague-Sells Retort, shown with 
automatic instruments for controlling all stages of the pack, as 
well as recording its history. Just to its left a Sprague-Sells 
Boot and Miniature Elevator operated constantly. This model 
was especially interesting, as it was provided with a glass win- 
dow through which the operation of the inside of the boot could 
be observed. 

A little to the left of the center of the photo is the machine 
which all pea canners are watching very closely and doing a lot 
of serious thinking about, the Ames Quality Grader. This ma- 
chine gives promise of eliminating the extra standard grade 
of peas entirely, because with it all peas can be divided sharply 
into two grades, fancy and standard. It increases greatly the 
percentage of fancy peas and establishes a fancy grade that can- 
not be questioned. Most observers were rather bewildered by 
the hydro-conveyor principle of this machine employed for the 
removing of “sinkers.” In the Ames Quality Grader nature is 
defied and water runs uphill. The pump with which it is equip- 
ped happened to be partially hidden, and many folks overlooked 
it. It was most amazing to see the peas come shooting uphill 
through the three spouts visible just below and to the left of 
the drive pulley. 

Two syruping machines were also exhibited, the new High 
Speed Syruper together with a special disc feed and can drainer 
which is very popular with Pacific Coast fruit canners, and the 
Peerless 6-valve Syruper, preferred by a majority of the can- 
ners who pack in various sizes of cans, so that frequent adjust- 
ment of the machine is necessary. Its special valve takes any 
size can from a No. 10 down to a “lunch.” 


Considered from all angles, the Sprague-Sells Corpora- 
tion reports that the 1928 Convention at Chicago was the most 
successful in its history. This-company maintains an exten- 
sive engineering department devoting its efforts to the perfec- 
tion of new and improved equipment for the canning industry 
at large, and every Convention brings the introduction of new 
items in the Sprague-Sells lines. Their three factories at 
Hoopestown, Illinois, Buffalo, New York, and Hayward, Cali- 
fornia, are ideally situated to serve the entire industry promptly 
and well. Branch sales offices and branch service stations scat- 
tered throughout the canning states afford the canner unparal- 
leled service. If you haven’t a copy of their large General Cat- 
alog A, otherwise known as “The Cyclopedia of Dependable 
Canning Machinery,” better send for one today to their sales 
headquarters, at 500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


R. J. KITTREDGE AND COMPANY 


HIS well-known label printing house of Chicago was at 

home to an immense number of canners, their regular cus- 

tomers. Mr. R. J. himself seemed to delight in the Con- 
vention, meeting old acquaintances and making many new ones. 
His son and Mr. Caulfield were likewise busy receiving callers. 
The Kittredge plant is a model one, doing an immense amount 
of business, and the industry knows that they can depend upon 
deliveries from this house when wanted. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


ECENT developments in the can-making field seem to 
make the Southern Can Company and its magnificent 
plant in the Gibbs Industrial Building in Baltimore stand 

out more prominently than ever. Here they have not only every 
modern up-to-date facility for producing cans of all kinds, in- 
. cluding lithographed tinware, but they are so situated that they 
can take care of all business by rail or water with promptness 
and a practical absolute certainty of delivery. They have long 
boasted of this service of the Southern Can, and not without 
good reason. There are many patrons who acknowledge this, 
and, moreover, that they make a very good can. So they are in 
position to take care of all business entrusted to them with an 
entirely satisfactory can, a service without a shade of com- 
plaint and closing machines that represent the ideal in this line. 


Mr. E. Everett Gibbs, the President of the Company, was at 
hand with all his popular assistants, and they all seemed to keep 
busy greeting their friends. 
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STECHER LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


HIS house had an attractively fixed-up booth in the Cen- 

| tral Aisle of the exhibits in the big Ball Room. Popular 

Walter Stewart held open house all week with the many 
friends who use the excellent labels this house produces. 


Fine labels may be misused at times, but it is nevertheless 
true that the industry does not use enough fine labels on goods 
which are worthy of them. Stecher labels have a reputation 
that is second to none, and their long experience in taking care 
of canners’ wants assures a new customer that he will have his 
labels at the time specified. They produce lithographed labels 
and do beautiful work. 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


ANSING B. Warner, Inc., whose office is Chicago, IIl., held 
L: pretty constant reception in his booth in the Foyer to 

the Grand Ball Room. Canners like to go there because 
they receive their checks as refunds for the insurance of the 
past year. This is one insurance check subscribers to this Bu- 
reau get without any kicks or contentions, and that is rather 
unusual in insurance matters generally. But the Warner Bu- 
reau has been wonderfully successful and is now writing a tre- 
mendous amount of insurance on canneries and food plants all 
over the country. This insurance plan has passed the experi- 


LANSING B. WARNER. 


mental stage and there is no excuse now for any man staying 
out on any such claim. Recently they have been writing insur- 
ance on machinery and supply establishments, and that branch 
of the industry is seeing the advantage of the very consider- 
able saving in their annual insurance bills. Twenty-five per 
cent on the insurance bill is just as welcome as any other 25 
per cent saving. Just why all men who can get into this Bureau 
do not do so we never have been able to understand. 


THE SIMPSON AND DOELLER COMPANY 


HE Doeller “boys” and the Kronau “boys” were always 
busy at this booth in receiving their many friends. This 
~ house is especially well known throughout the East, and 
with the popularity of “Pop” Kronau in the Central West and 
the Arkansas region, they take in a breadth of territory that 
pretty nearly covers the large canning operations, at least east 
of the Rockies. The labels this house turn out are always spok- 
en of in high terms, and we have yet to hear of a failure to live 
up to contract time in their deliveries. This is what the can- 
ners most want, and it is but reasonable, therefore, that the 
house is popular. 
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The Amusement Features 


IS year’s Convention is spoken of as one of the greatest 
business Conventions yet held by the canners, and while 
this may be true, there is no doubt but what the social or 
entertainment feature was also as great, if not greater, than 
usual. The holding of all sessions under the one roof gave in- 
terests of all kinds an opportunity to draw their special friends 
or interests into their rooms or into one of the many parlors of 
this immense hostelry, and conviviality and enjoyment were 
anything but lacking. Some of the more popular members of 
the industry found themselves generally “run ragged” in try- 
ing to keep pace with these numerous private and general enter- 
tainments. If they were tired out, they were not the less 
happy, because their tiredness came from thoroughly enjoyable 
good times. 

The corridors rang with songs and laughter until late in the 
night, but not unduly so, nor more pronouncedly than at any 
other Convention. But it may be written down that they had a 
good — and a big time, every one apparently according to his 
own likes. 


THE ROTARY CLUB ENTERTAINS 


HANKS to the indefatigable efforts of “Sam” Gorsline, 

of the Anderson-Barngrover Manufacturing Co., the Ro- 

tary Club of Chicago—and we pause to remind you that 
this is No. 1 Rotary Club of the country, being the oldest and, 
therefore, the first Rotary Club formed—entertained the visit- 
ing canners at luncheon at the Hotel Sherman on Tuesday, 
January 24th. 


The tremendous dining room was filled to the limit, about 800 
being present, and possibly half of them were local Rotarians. 
There was served a Canned Foods Luncheon, and it was thor- 
oughly enjoyable in every respect. 


Following the invocation a beautiful flag-raising ceremony 
and singing of the Star-Spangled Banner followed, and Di- 
rector Gorsline then announced through the amplifiers the 
names of many of the prominent visitors at the luncheon. Dur- 
ing the disposal of the menu there was instrumental and vocal 
music and one of the really enjoyable features was a song by 
Charles S. (Charlie) Crary, who rendered “Illinois” as only 
Charlie Crary can sing it. Twenty years ago we heard him 
sing that song and stamped him as the lyric tenor of the indus- 
try, but he sang on this occasion in just as fine voice, and the 
crowd who were remarkable chorus singers, took up with him 
in a way long to be remembered. 


Round the speaker’s table had been placed piles of canned 
foods of all kinds and in every way the diners were reminded 


that they were at a canned foods luncheon during Canners 
Convention Week. 


Following the entertainment feature, President H. L. Cannon 
spoke as follows: 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY AND ITS 
' NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


T is a signal honor given me to appear before you today and 
I being a canner and representing the canners of the United 
~~ States, I shall attempt to give you a little description of the 
industry and the work of the National Canners Association. 


The preservation of food in air-tight containers by the use 
of heat was first discovered by Nicolas Appert about 125 years 
ago. His original conception was to preserve in canned foods 
the aroma and freshness of the raw product by speedy handling 
and scrupulous cleanliness, using nothing but the best that the 
gardens and orchards of France could produce. This formula 
stands as the ideal today, and it is being attained in the enor- 


— volume of canned foods produced throughout the United 
ates. 


_ Appert got results from methods he followed without know- 
ing why he obtained them. The science of canning had its 
foundation about 50 years later in the work of Louis Pasteur, 
another Frenchman, in the field of bacteriology. 


Commercial canning began in the United States in a very 
primitive way in Massachusetts, Maryland and New York State 
about 100 years ago, but until the tin can was more nearly..per- 
fected and until the advent of pressure cookers, the volume of 
canned products was greatly restricted. Today, the canning in- 
dustry requires annually over five billion cans to carry the more 
than two hundred varieties of food in its output. ° 


Our national food bill has been estimated to be about 
$23,000,000,000 or 30 per cent of the total family budget—the 
largest single item of living costs. Just what proportion of 
this enormous sum is expended for canned foods is unknown, 
but certainly it is growing each year. The acreage required 
each year for just the three staples—corn, peas and tomatoes— 
is approximately 800,000. 

Very few of us stop to consider the very great place canned 
foods play in our every-day life. Imagine a canless Chicago and 
conceive the sameness in our diet, to say nothing of the actual 
want occasioned by a stoppage in supply. 

Canned foods are the cheapest, most convenient, best pre- 
pared and safest of all articles served on your tables. I didn’t 
mention freshest, because I want to particularly emphasize this 
feature. They are the freshest fruits and vegetables obtainable 
in a city market. Do you realize that corn, peas, beans and 
nearly all vegetables and fruits are harvested, canned and in 
the warehouse within three to six hours? Can you possibly buy 
food in any other form that is half so fresh? Being raw does 
not constitute freshness. ; 

Then, again, I would like to correct the too-prevalent notion 
that canners use crops that are the remains of truck gardens 
after the choicest has been shipped raw for city markets. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. Not only are the products 
canned the very finest that nature produces, but the modern 
canner spends as much thought, energy and money in their 
growing as he does in canning. The canner starts his efforts 
for quality with thorough knowledge of the seed, its origin and 
history, and follows every process along with his farmers 
through to harvest. He maintains field men who determine 
when the crop is at its best and sees that it is then harvested. 
Every inducement is made for the grower to produce quality. 
As an illustration, peas are often paid for on a sliding scale 
according to quality, from 1% cents per pound to 8 cents. 1 
know a corn canner who, because of adverse weather condi- 
tions, paid the growers for 1,000 acres of sugar corn and al- 
lowed them to feed it rather than use a single acre that was 
too old for fancy corn. 

I wish it were possible for each one of you to go through a 
modern canning plant. You would see thousands of cases being 
packed daily without, in many cases, the product being touched 
by human hands. Peas, for instance, harvested and loaded on 
wagons by machinery, shelled, cleaned and delivered to factory 
untouched by hand, washed at least three to four times in dif- 
ferent fresh water, and graded into sizes and qualities, filled 
into cans, cooked, cooled, into warehouses, passing only through 
immaculately clean machinery. 

Along with the growth of the canning industry has grown 
the National Canners Association. This convention now being 
held in your city marks its 21st anniversary. Previous to its 
organization there existed two small associations—the Atlantic 
States and Western—which combined in 1907 to form the Na- 
tional Canners Association. Today, the National Canners As- 
sociation membership represents a yearly pack of about 
90,000,000 cases of food and includes nearly every firm of any 
consequence in the United States canning fruits, vegetables and 
fish, as well as many other products. It expends for research 
and other constructive purposes over $200,000 yearly. 

One of the first activities begun by the National Canners 
Association was the establishment of a scientific research labor- 
atory. Previous to this, canners processed their products by 
rule of thumb. No definite knowledge existed why products 
kept or spoiled; no information existed on the relation of heat 
penetration in certain products to the required time of cooking, 
the resistance of bacteria and their spores to heat, or the influ- 
ence of acidity on the resistance of bacteria to heat. These, and 
many allied subjects, have been studied for years in the three 
laboratories maintained in Washington, San Francisco and 
Seattle by the National Canners Association, until now canners 
are given processes that are safe and at the same time best 
suited for each particular product. 

Until two or three years ago canned foods were said to be 
deficient or entirely lacking in vitamins on account of the 
heating and other marufacturing processes to which they are 
subjected. Under a grant from the National Canners Associa- 
tion, a very exhaustive study was carried on by Dr. Walter H. 
Eddy of Columbia University in collaboration with our Research 
Laboratory, and the theory that vitamins were destroyed in 
canned foods was exploded. We know now that many are rich 
sources of vitamins, and that the vitamin content of foods is 
less affected by commercial canning than by ordinary methods 
of home cooking. 


: 
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Another prejudice against canned foods prevailed because of 
the supposition that ptomaine poisoning often resulted from 
their use. Newspapers and ofttimes doctors, not being able to 
diagnose properly an illness, attributed the illness to ptomaine 
poisoning and canned foods were usually blamed, if eaten. This 
was the easiest explanation and one that for some time the 
canners were unable to refute. However, in 1917 Dr. Rosenau 
of the Harvard Medical School was selected by the National 
Research Council at the request of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation to make an exhaustive study of food poisoning. After 
three years’ work he emphatically stated that “ptomaine poison- 
ing” is a misnomer, that it is not ptomaines but bacteria. that 
cause food poisoning, and that canned foods being sterilized 
foods are least likely to cause food poisoning. This was a splen- 
did vindication for the products of the canning industry. 

Research work for the purpose of improving canned food con- 
tainers has been carried on for a great many years, and is being 
continued. This work has covered not only an exhaustive study 
of tin plate, but also work on corrosion, perforation, and dis- 
coloration of cans, and the use of other materials than tin plate 
for canned food containers. 

The National Canners Association laboratories also render a 
service to individual members on spoilage problems and other 
technical problems in connection with canning. 

There is a Raw Products Research Bureau which maintains 
close contact with State and Federal agricultural research 
agencies all over the country, and which does a great deal to 
promote and encourage more research on canners’ agricultural 
problems. These include problems relating to better canning 
varieties of fruits and vegetables, combatting insects pests and 
plant diseases, improvement of seed stocks, and proper methods 
of fertilization; all with a view to securing better quality of 
raw stock and higher yield per acre. 

A Home Economics Bureau was started last September by 
the National Canners Association, which is intended to familiar- 
ize the consumer with the information gained by its research 
work. This Bureau will function through its contact with do- 
mestic-science teachers and workers seeking a better knowledge 
of the facts regarding canned foods. 

You are familiar from your own business experiences with 
the problem of distribution methods. I think we all recognize 
the need of more information along this line, regardless of the 
nature of our business. The National Canners Association has 
planned for work on distribution research which, while filled 
with difficulty, may lead to quite as desirable results as has its 
other research work. 

Then, too, the Institute of Economics, an institution endowed 
by the Carnegie Foundation, has started a study of hand-to- 
mouth buying, which will include the canned foods trade. Many 
of you no doubt are complaining of this buying method in your 
own business, but the canners are suffering especially because 
it is such a complete reversal of accustomed merchandising in 
our business. The facts learned concerning this phase of dis- 
tribution will be most interesting and probably very helpful. 

When you consider the great diversity in diet made possible 
by the use of canned foods, and know their worth in food values 
—aside from their deliciousness, economy, convenience and ne- 
cessity—you can understand why the canner is proud of his 
product and his industry. : 


Following Mr. Cannon, H. W. Phelps, President of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, made one of the best addresses we have 
heard him make, and he impressed his audience noticeably with 
the truths about canned foods and their importance in the diet 
of the country. He was listened to intently and many Rotarian 
members, not connected with the industry, marveled at his 
intimate acquaintance with the scientific principles of canning 
and his knowledge of dietetics. 

Mr. Karl S. Brechenbridge, Vice-President of the American 
Can-Company, acted as chairman and director of the proceed- 
ings, and all who had any hand in this excellently conducted 
affair deserve great credit for it. There are hundreds of leading 
Chicago business men today who hold canned foods in high 
esteem where before they were doubtful of them. 


THE BROKERS ANNUAL DINNER 


HE annual dinner of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion has developed into a feature of very large propor- 
tions and one which everybody who is anybody at the 
Convention feels he must attend. 
As a result the main dining room of the Stevens presented 
an animated scene with every chair and table fully occupied. 
The Brokers deserve much credit for the thought and work 
put in on this dinner. They had arranged a very tasty menu 
entirely of canned foods and served in a most unique manner. 
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For instance, the first item on the menu and served to the diners 
was “Cocktail a la Irons.” Hardly necessary to say that 
Doctor Irons’ Cocktail is Sauer Kraut Juice, and this was 
served in a glass which just fitted into a previously prepared 
can with the white label reading “Cocktail a la Irons.” The 
diners drank their Cocktail from the glass by way of the can. 
This feature of serving was carried all through the dinner and 
the diners not only ate canned foods, but literally they ate them 
from the cans. : 

Possibly the one exception to this might be found in the des- 
sert, Peach Merveilleuse, in which a rather dainty piece of serv- 
ing was displayed. The candles on the tables had been lighted 
and the electric lights turned out, when the waitresses marched 
into the hall carrying trays illuminated to show the varying 
colors of the Gelatin surrounding each Peach in its individual 
dish and one center piece for each table that was of larger 
size and very attractive. These features added to the show of 
the occasion and everybody was loud in the praise of this splen- 
didly put on dinner. 

President Faulkner acted as Toast Master and Rev. Charles 
W. Gilkey, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, pronounced the 
invocation or, as it used to be called in the good old “homey” 
days, “said Grace.” 

Honorable Edwin P. Morrow, of Washington, spoke upon the 
“Debt and its Payment.” Brokers were rather inclined to take 
this personally, but found that he was talking of a most gen- 
erally discussed national question. However, it is always a 
feaux paux to mention debts at a dinner of this kind, as it is 
liable to deplete the hall in fear of the oncoming dinner checks. 

The Toast Master next introduced Norman Allan Imrie, of 
New York, who spoke upon “America and World Esteem.” 


These were the two set addresses of the evening and held 
the audience in very good attention. 


THE UNITED STATES CAN COMPANY 
DINNER DANCE 


NE of the largest social features of the Convention was 

the Dinner Dance tendered by the United States Can Co., 

an annual affair of this big concern, with added interest 
this year, however, because of the numerous rumors that were 
floating about the Convention. 


0. C. HUFFMAN 


Those who had enjoyed the hospitality of President O. C. 
Huffman, a Virginian of traditional hospitable attainments, 
would not willingly miss another of his big parties. 

The big dining room in the Stevens was so crowded that the 
entertainers could hardly squeeze their way through, and it 
was rather difficult to say just how many, but there were sev- 
eral hundred of them, and every one of them enjoyed the eve- 
ning immensely. A splendid menu was served and a far better 


than ordinary cabaret entertainment was furnished all during 
the meal. 
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It had been announced that dancing would follow to as late 
in the night or morning as the diners elected, and as a result 
the ladies were very prominent and saw the evening out after 
the set program had been completed. 


With the ending of the meal Toastmaster H. N. Mallon, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the United States Can Co., proved 
himself an excellent Toastmaster and introduced. the speakers 
after welcoming the guests and telling the audience how much 
pleasure they took in entertaining their friends. 


He introduced, among others, President O. C. Huffman, and 
following him Mr. C. C. Conway, President of the Continental 
Can Co., and the official announcement was made on this occa- 
sion that the merger of these two companies had been effected 
and it would be in full force from February 7th. 

Mr. Huffman thanked his many friends for their years of 
patronage and promised even better service under the new 
arrangement than ever before. President Conway said he was 
proud to have part in this splendid party, as they seemed to be 
one big family, and intimated that it was so entirely enjoyable 
that he felt inclined to believe that it ought to be continued 
on the larger scale under the new arrangement. 


The Toastmaster then called on some of the more prominent 
patrons of the U. S. Can Co., and they responded in fitting 
manner. 

Mr. Quin Ryan, radio announcer of the Chicago Tribune. 
Station WGN, was apparently delegated the position of orator 
of the evening, and he interested his audience in relating some 
of his experiences as a radio announcer. The best laugh he 
caused and his worst confusion came when he said, referring 
to some of the souvenirs on the table in front of him, “These 
pretty souvenirs in front of me, so kindly furnished by the 
American Can Co.”, and there spread through the audience a 
titter that rapidly developed into a roar of laughter and rather 
good-natured denials from the two Presidents at his right. Mr. 
Ryan proved himself a master of the situation, however, by can- 
didly acknowledging his slip and going on with his address, and 
he got a good hand. 

Dancing followed to a late hour and the party was finally 
pronounced one of the social features of the week in Chicago. 


THE OLD GUARD MEETS 


FEW years ago there was formed at one of the National 
meetings what was reported to be a selected society of 
about 100, the idea being to draw into it some of the men 

who had served for a long number of years in connection with 
the Conventions. In other words, there was a tinge of the his- 
— about the proposition, and that flavor lasts to a degree 
today. 

The Old Guard assembled this year at the Bal-Taborin Inn 
in the Hotel Sherman, and a goodly crowd of supplymen, can- 
ners and brokers responded to the call. Business is taboo at 
these meetings and joy supposed to reign supreme. Having 
mingled plentifully in the outer rooms, the members were sum- 
moned to the banquet hall in marshal fashion, and they took 
their seats mid the singing of Auld Lang Syne. The menu 
was elaborate, but as it was the second or third most of the 
guests had faced that evening, it was hardly done justice by 
any one. In fact, it might have been very much less elaborate 
and more in the nature of a luncheon. 


Entertainers had been provided and good music, both vocal 
and instrumental, was rendered during the evening, but there 
was a hesitation about-it which kept it from moving with its 
usual smocthness and rythm. As the evening grew on the 
Secretary of the Old Guard rose to announce the reason for 
this. The leader of the troupe of entertainers, a very popular 
man in Chicago, had been killed in an automobile accident on 
his way down town to this banquet. News of this was with- 
held as long as possible because it was realized that none of the 


performers would go on again once they knew this sad truth, 
and that proved the case. 


Paul Paver, Poet Laureate of the Old Guard, this year pre- 
pared another volume of history covering some of the more 
prominent old men of the business. His verses a la Grid Iron 
Club were thrown upon a large screen in the shape of an open 
book, and on the opposite page appeared the photo of the orig- 
inal. As the verse was read the original was obliged to rise in 
his place while the spot light played upon him. This is the 
second time this feature has been put on, and it seems to grow 
In popularity and was well received. The efforts of the poet 
speak highly for him and he is due much credit for the splen- 
did way in which he handled this. As a sample of this we 
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quote one stanza to Paul himself, which reads (but not com- 
posed by him): 


“Tllustrious Paul comes after that, 

As an arranger he’s a wonder; 

His office lid is an old straw hat, 
Which makes him look like thunder.” 


THE ANCHOR CAP DINNER 


EDNESDAY evening, January 25th, the immense Red 
W Lacquer Room of the Palmer House was crowded to its 
utmost capacity to entertain the guests of the Anchor 
Cap and Closure Corporation at its eighteenth annual dinner. 

We have before commented upon the wonderful hospitality 
of this big cap-making concern. There were not less than 700 
diners at this dinner, all of them the guests of this big company. 
An excellent menu, a veritable banquet, was served with plenty 
of favors, toy balloons and noise-making instruments in addition 
to the Navy caps which everyone wore. In fact the entire hotel 
force in connection with the Red Lacquer Room had been cos- 
tumed in Navy blouse and breeches and caps, because they call 
this the “Anchor” Dinner. 

When the menu had been disposed of and cigars lighted 
the audience was treated to a high-class vaudeville and seemed 
never to tire of it. The Follies Bergere Girls, Marion Cark, 
the Irwin Sisters, James Whelan, a magnificent Irish tenor, and 
the Tripoli Trio, Venetian Serenaders, were some of the feature 
acts offered the audience by the hosts and hugely enjoyed. 

It should be mentioned that this company brings its users 
and representatives from all sections of the country to enjoy 
the Convention Week at their expense. They must have a good 
cap to have such warm friends, and of course they have a good 
cap, used by the millions on all sorts of products and in every 
section of the country and every country of the world. 

If you do not know the Anchor Cap, used in sealing bottles, 
jars, etc., write to Mr. J. H. Gillhuley, care of Anchor Cap and 
Closure Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y., and ask him to 
send you one of the special souvenirs he has for you upon request. 


THE BIG THEATER PARTIES 


E American Can Company, in its usual big-hearted hos- 

pitable way, did not balk at the huge task confronting 

it in entertaining the crowds they knew would attend the 
Chicago Convention. They first. took over the entire seating 
capacity of the Erlanger Theater and the Woods Theater, two 
of the largest and best theaters in the Loop district, but when 
they found by Thursday evening, the time of their party, that 
they would be short about 1,000 seats, they sallied forth and 
bought another thousand seats in two other prominent theaters 
and so entertained all their friends. 


At the Erlanger Theater, popular Fred Stone with his equally 
popular daughter Dorothy Stone, presented “Criss Cross,” one 
of the neatest plays now on the boards. It is much in the line 
of the old-time musical comedy and just as greatly enjoyed as 
ever that famous style of play boasted. At the Woods Theater 
the offering was Vincent Youman’s “Hit the Deck,” a nautical 
musical comedy, and likewise spoken of as one of the most 
enjoyable plays in the big city. 

The American Can Company may rest assured that every one 
of its guests enjoyed heartily the evening, and we heard expres- 
sions more general than usual of their appreciation and pleasure. 
After all, that is the object of this hig-hearted company, to add 
a little spice of enjoyment to a week of hard work. 


Newly-elected President Nott, speaking from the box, voiced 
the thanks of the entire audience to their gracious hosts, and 
responding, H. W. Phelps, of the American Can Company, said: 


MR. PHELPS SPEAKS 


HIS is the nineteenth time, the nineteenth year I have 
stood before an audience of this kind, not so intelligent 
probably, nor with so much beauty in it, but a similar 

audience for a similar purpose. In behalf of myself last, and 
the company which I represent, and the loyal body of men who 
are working in that company for a common end, I want to 
express to you tonight the pleasure that we have in having you 
with us. It is always a pleasure to have you as our guests. 

I have been asked to correct an impression that seems to have 
obtained to some extent at least on the floor of the convention 
today, and that is that the campaign which has been called 
“Canned Foods Week” and has now been christened the “Quality 
Campaign,” isn’t on. 
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Despite what anybody says, I want to say that it is most 
decidedly, emphatically on, and with every prospect of success 
provided it gets a little help, and that is something I hope you 
will all do. 

That furnishes me the text, if I need one, or the cue which 
I may follow in just two or three words on that campaign. 

I don’t believe anybody knows how much work or how much 
money Roy Clark has put into this “Canned Foods Campaign,” 
but I will tell you there has been a lot of it. I will tell you 
he is entitled to thanks from every one of us, and now I believe 
that he, and those who work with him, have struck the keynote 
and have found a winner. I believe that campaign for “Quality” 
is the soundest thing in the way of advertising that the National 
Canners Association has ever struck, and I believe it will do 
much good. 

That letter “Q” is a peculiar letter. It is the hardest letter 
in the alphabet we have to write, and it doesn’t begin so many 
words as many of the other letters. It has a kind of round 
body with a curlicue tail, and it looks funny sometimes. Another 
thing about it, it is the only letter in the alphabet that never 
stands alone. It is married to one wife and never comes out in 
public without her, and never comes out in public with anybody 
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else’s wife, because you never see a “Q” but what you see a “U” 
following. Maybe it is because the wife sticks to him so tight 
he can’t get away from her, but at any rate they are always 
together, and that is something that I want to say to you to- 
night. The big “Q” and that word “Quality” should be written 
on the dawning sky of 1928 for the canning industry, and that 
“Q” requires “you” with it. (Applause.) Without “YOU” it 
is just a couple of marks. With “YOU” it will do something, 
and I believe as you look at it and as I think of it, you will see 
that “Q” there with “you” spells prosperity for the canning in- 
dustry. (Applause.) 

It means respectability; it means a high standard; it means 
pene you can afford to advertise and stay beside and stay 

ehind. 

There is another “Q” over here on this other cloud opposite 
the sun that looks pretty dark. That “Q” begins the word 
“Quantity,” and that is what you don’t want in 1928. (Applause.) 

That other word up there has to have “YOU” to follow the 
“Q” to make it succeed, and that thing up there can’t hurt you 
without “YOU” following it. You can take the sting out of that 
in your own plant by exercising some common sense. You have 
things in sweeter shape than they have been for two years. 
(Applause.) 


Now where will you write? Opposite the “Q” of quality, the 
“Q” that means success, the “Q” that will make your business 
what it ought to be for this year; or opposite that other “Q” 
which means low prices, no profits, trouble? 


On the other hand, that “Q” over there isn’t so bad if you 
approach it right. This one up here, if it is consistently fol- 
lowed, will make that one a blessing because this one up here 
will increase your market, increase your demand, so that instead 
of being a menace that one will simply be a multiplication of 
profits, but this one must come first and must come this year. 
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There is another “Q” and that begins “question.” There is 
“Quality,” “Quantity,” “Question.” Which “Q” shall you follow? 

If I have ever earnestly and hopefully advised anybody in 
whose interests I am most concerned and in whose interests I am 
most vitally bound up, I earnestly say this year, don’t get the 
‘Qs” mixed, but put “you” after the “Q” that means quality, 
and may you have the best year you have ever had. (Applause.) 


THE AUTOMOBILE AWARD AT THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


HE forunate winner of the beautiful Buick brougham which 

| was on exhibition in Machinery Hall all during Conven- 

tion Week, was Mrs. Ione W. Easter of Mattawan, Mich. 

Mrs. Easter held the lucky ticket, which was No. 774 and was the 

twentieth valid ticket drawn from the barrel. She operates 

under the name of Dixie Fruit Farms, is the sole owner of them, 

and the writer is told puts up very fine jellies and jams, perform- 
ing a great deal of the work herself. 


LUCKY CANNER 


On 


“THE LADY THAT MADE A CAR OUT OF THE CONVENTION’’ 
to paraphrase a popular song 


The awarding of the car to Mrs. Easter, judging by expres- 
sions heard by the Committee who had the award in charge, 
was satisfactory to all, as they were happy to see it won by a 
woman, especially one who did not own a car of her own, 
and who was struggling along to build up a business. Mrs. 
Easter was much overjoyed at her good fortune and stated to 
the writer that as a little girl she always believed in fairy tales, 
~ — was the first time one of them had ever come true 
or her. 

There were approximately eleven hundred and fifty tickets 
in the barrel and the names of the unfortunates whose tickets 
were drawn before Mrs. Easter’s are given below, together with 
the numbers. The Committee neglected to make note of the 
sequence in which they were drawn, but the same were duly 
recorded upon a blackboard at the time of the award, where 
all present could see. 

A study of the names and ticket numbers of the unfortunates 
will show that the tickets were well mixed and all sections of 
the country were represented at the Convention. 

Ticket No. 671, held by H. W. Ullsperger, Fruit Growers 
Canning Company, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Ticket No. 162, held by R. P. Binzee, Marshfield Canning 
Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


Ticket No. 84, held by Loren Phillips, Farmers Canning Com- 
pany, Urbanette, Ark. 


Ticket No. 1006, held by I. C. Morgan, Morgan Packing Com- 
pany, Austin, Ind. 


Ticket No. 597, held by W. E. Everitt, Everitt Packing Com- 
pany, Underwood, Ind. 


Ticket No. 858, held by D. V. Wait, Lange Canning Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Ticket No. 559, held by J. E. Williams, Curtis Corporation, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Bliss Automatic Can Making Machinery 
is the product of over half a century of ex- 
perience, accumulated knowledge and con- 
tinuous improvement. 


It is built for permanence and combines 
the essential. qualities of correct design, 
substantial construction, absolute depend- 
ability and highest possible speed. 


It is backed up by the sincere personal 
pride of the manufacturer in the lasting sat- 
isfaction it gives in service. 

Ask any can maker. 


| E. W. BLISS Co. 


53rd Street and Second Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Sales Offices: 
z DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
_ ROCHESTER CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
American Factories: 
HASTINGS, MICH. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. SALEM, OHIO 
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Ticket No. 700, held by S. T. Farmer, S. T. Farmer Canning 
Company, Story City, Iowa. 

Ticket No. 447, held by E. O. Oren, Wells Canning Company, 
Wells, Minn. 

Ticket No. 1088, held by William M. Mahoney, Franklin Mac- 
Veagh and Company, Chicago, III. 

Ticket No. 683, held by Frank P. Dismore, Everett Packing 
Company, Underwood, Ind. 

_. Ticket No. 1010, held by John H. Swart, Libby, McNeill and 

Libby, Chicago, 

Ticket No. 277, held by J. A. Killian, Killian Canning Com- 
pany, Marshfield, Mo. 

Ticket No. 354, held by H. C. Frost, Starr Fruit Products 
Company, Portland, Oreg. 

Ticket No. 139, held by C. N. Cosgrove, Minnesota Valley 
Canning Company, LeSueur, Minn. 

Ticket No. 582, held by S. O. Neal, W. H. Neal and Son Com- 
pany, Hurlock, Md. 

Ticket No. 1117, held by George S. Dougherty, Niagara 
County Preserving Corporation, Wilson, N. Y. 

Ticket No. 622, held by Gustave H. Hosket, Yellow Spring 
Canning Company, Yellow Spring, Ohio. 

Ticket No. 136, held by James J. Oniadink, Blair Canning 
Company, Blair, Wis. 


THE BiG DINNER DANCE 


HE Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, which 
has always been a most lavish host at all recent conven- 


tions, confined its social efforts this year to the big 
Dinner Dance. 


This was held on Wednesday evening, January 25th, in the 
Main Dining Room of the Stevens Hotel, and it took all of that 
immense room and the adjoining one to accommodate the vast 
number that responded to the invitation. This is the social 
event of the week and everybody who considers himself any- 
body, with his lady, wanted to be present, and was present. 


B. C. NOTT 
Newly Elected President 
National Canners Association 


A splendid menu was furnished and they enlivened the 
occasion this year by special entertainments, and it was greatly 
appreciated by all present. 


Dancing was indulged in all during the meal and for long 
hours afterwards, and there was no lack of the usual jollity 
in this big family party. It was in the wee small hours of the 
morning before the splendid orchestra was allowed to cease its 
labors and the last diners decided to call it a night. 


Anything that the Machinery and Supplies Association 
attempts is always well done and everybody is anxious to accept 
their invitation. The dance was put on in conjunction with the 
National Canners Association, which made it a dual affair and 
possibly the most enjoyable feature of the week. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CONVENTIONALITIES 


ALM yourself, Horace, we’re not going to tell “all” we 
saw. 
Everything was on such a “grand” scale that there 
was never any crowding. 

Hats off to the Stevens and its force. They handled the 
multitudes in a masterly manner, and no one “had to hold on to 
his roll” until pay day, for they were really moderate, in the 
main. 

The air of the Convention was elegant, high-toned and re- 
fined, but the Convention managers—the Chicago boys—or some 
one else—saw to it that “Breezy Chicago,” otherwise known as 
the Windy City, was present all through this magnificent hos- 
telry, especially so in the 8th Street Theatre. For further in- 
a ask the presiding officers and the speakers on the 
stage. 

And, speaking of the stage, the band they used this year to 
draw the crowd through the intricacies—and intricacies is right 
—of the corridors, aisles, halls, by-ways and peanut gallery 
down to the meetings was much better than the Pied Pipers used 
at Atlantic City. It was a real brass band, and they made real 
music. 

And what a hit the Harmony Girls made with their singing. 
They may come here for business, these busy canners, jobbers, 
etc. (as they tell the Storm and Strife at home), but they just 
couldn’t get enough of “Henry made a Lady Out o’ Lizzie”—or 
was it of the attractive singers? 

TRADE NOTE—The way the crowd took to the “Carry-All” 
envelopes which we furnished to carry papers, etc., in was a 
wonder. They just eat ’em up, every last one of them, and 
there were plenty, we first thought. We suppose, of course, that 
it was because each envelope carried a copy of The Canning 
Trade; why, of course; why not? 

Those who attended Tuesday’s numerous dinners—12 noon 
at the Rotary Club, Hotel Sherman; 6.30 United States Can 
Dinner, Stevens; Brokers’ Dinner; 10, Old Guard Dinner, had 
their fill of dinners, or ought to have had. And they became 
quite well acquainted with one of the entertainers, Chris Chris- 
isen, who did a monologue and piano specialty, but whose ren- 
dition of the English travesty to the effect that the “microbes 
would get you if you don’t look out,” did not just exactly please 
all these feed producers as well as consumers, especially the 
kraut people. Some will recall this ditty at the Anchor-Cap 
dinner on Wednesday evening also, by the same man. 

When we urged Preston McKinney, of Canners League fame, 
to give us a brief history of his life, as we were anxious to do 
our bit in furthering his ascent to the position now held by Sec- 
retary Hoover—and as rumor has it you know—he did not seem 
to take kindly to it. No Californian seems to be complimented 
— any proposition is broached to take him out of his Stately 

iss. 

We noticed that President J. H. McLaurin, of the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, enjoyed most the company he 
found at the Stevens. Well, it was cold outside, and windy, and 
not at all like Florida. 

There was no more interested listener at any of the sessions 
ror more pleased personage in the crowds in the corridors than 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, the man who did so much for this industry, 
and for the whole country, in putting the Pure Food Law on 
the books. His step is more feeble than it was 22 years ago, but 
he is not one whit less interested in the progress of good food, 
and he is just as much the fighter as of old. He says the law 
has been too tamed down, is to milk-and-waterish, and needs 
more straight-arm punch in its administration. He’s the same 
o'd Doctor who defied the politicians and the Government when 
he thought he was right. And the world has come to see that, in 
the main, he was right, and is. 

One of the good stories of the Convention was told by Presi- 
dent, now ex-President, Harry Cannon, told on himself and one 
of the most prominent supply heads in the business, with whom 
he chums. He says they—he and his chum—make a good pair— 
50-50—as he, Harry, never touches anything, and his chum is very 
rarticu'ar about “it’s” origin. It seems the supply of “it” ran 
out early in the week, so Harry wired the chum’s splendid wife, 
saving: “It’s all gone what shall we do?” And like a flash the 
reply came back: “Do without, or come home.” 

The Rev. John Timothy Stone, who opened the Convention 
with a splendid invocation, was once a very prominent pastor in 
Baltimore, and took this assignment to open this Convention out 
of respect to Secretary Gorrell, whom he had married just 22 
years before to the day. 

Libby, Mc Neill & Libby did the nice thing, as can always be 
expected of this big and aggressive firm of canners of fine 
canned foods, by inviting all who cared to do so to inspect their 
wonderful plants in Chicago. Lots of the conventionites did so, 
to their pleasure and satisfaction. 
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The Convention missed the smiling face of John Street, Sec- 
retary of the New York Canners Association, as he was kept 
home sick. And he always adds a good measure of sound ad- 
vice and good counsel to any gathering of canners. We have not 
heard, but we hope John is progressing rapidly towards health. 

“From Coal Heaver to President” is the way the Grand Rapids 
Press, his home town, announced the election of “Ben” Nott to 
the presidency of the National Canners Association, in its Jan- 
uary 24th issue. And “Ben” only smiled and seemed pleased 
with it. That’s the kind of a big man he is, mentally and phys- 
ically. That’s the kind of big men “Uncle Bill” Roach draws 
about him in his big company, the W. R. Roach Company. But 
President “Ben” laughs because it is true—in a degree. After 
he had left school, a big husky lad, Ben got a job with W. R. 
Roach & Co., the firm of which he is now president, but he had 
not been assigned. So he approached ‘W. R.,” who was hustlin 
about the plant, and asked what he should do, and W. R. repli 
that he didn’t know, but that there was a big load of coal to put 
in, and “Ben” grabbed the shovel and went to work. His first 
work in a cannery; but it’s easy to see he did not stay at that 
job very long. 

The dainty, little wife of John May, of the Zastrow Machine 
Co., Baltimore, went all the way to the Chicago Convention with 
him to see a blizzard, because she was sure there is always a 
blizzard in connection with all conventions. She left Chicago 
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with the sun shining, but the snow falling, and she arrived in 
Baltimore in the blizzard she had gone to see. 


_ They called it the Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange spe- 
cial, but in fact it was a “Bob” Sindall specially conducted tour 
to the Chicago Convention. Run as a second section to the 
famous Capitol Limited, one of the finest trains in the world, 
this special was a close pattern to it, and as usual the B. & O. 
R. R. Co. and the Pullman Co. handled the entire trip in elegant 
fashion. The B. & O. were represented by H. E. Ferkler, City 
Passenger Agent; L. A. Watkins, Agent Henderson’s Wharf 
Warehouse; John B. Wilkes, Freight Representative, and Sid- 
ney Saltzman, Train Secretary. Conductor R. P. McNicholas, 


one of the most popular conductors in the Pullman service, and: 


therefore one of the most efficient, was taken off his regular run 
on the Capitol Limited and had charge of this big train, and 
apparently he enjoyed it as much as his very contented passen- 
gers did, because they always feel contented when “Mac” is in 
charge. Thanks go back a little further than this, also to an- 
other “Mac,” this time Mr. McNabb, Superintendent of the 
Pullman service in Baltimore, who saw that every feature of 
this special train was just right, as well as assigning his best 
conductor, Mr. McNicholas, to it. Mr. V. L. Piel, general freight 
agent for the Baltimore and Carolina Steamship Corporation, 
was also on board, with the about 120 canners, brokers, supply 
men and ladies of the party. 


My 


THE FOYER TO THE GRANDE SALON de SUPPLIES 


This is the ante-room to the Grand Ball Room. At the upper end the American Can Co., erected its beautiful display, 
with electric Illuminations giving a pleasing touch to the whole appearance of the other 
booths here, and there were many including that of The Canning Trade. 
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“Shopping at the Stevens” is a little publication put out by 
the Hotel Company, and this is the way they refer to some of the 
“goings-on” at the Convention. It will give you a glance at the 
social side of the week: 

“J os 28rd is the date of some very important social 
affairs. E. N. Richmond, of San Jose, Cal., has made res- 
ervations for seventy guests for dinner in the West Ball- 
room of the Stevens, to be given by the Richmond-Chase 
Company. A dinner will be given by the Texas Fig, Inc., in 
Private Dining Room No. 1 of the Stevens. Covers will be 
laid for forty guests. 

January 24th is a popular date for social functions in 
connection with the Convention of the National Canners 
Association. One thousand members of the Association will 
be present at the dinner to be given in the Main Dining 
Room of the Stevens. The South Ballroom of the Stevens 
will be occupied by the Hill Brothers area aay who will 
hold a luncheon and a meeting. Seventy-five guests are 
expected to be present. The United States Can Company 
will hold a dinner dance in the North Ball Room and Assem- 
bly Room of the Stevens. An attendance of five hundred 
guests is expected. Mrs. M. Croft will entertain at lunch- 
eon and bridge in Private Dining Room No. 6 of the Ste- 
vens. Covers will be laid for fourteen. Private Dining 
Room No. 8 of the Stevens has been reserved by Mr. E. L. 
Kraffer, of Joliet, Ill., for a luncheon to be given by the 
Joliet Macaroni Company.” 

Mr. C. C. Conway, President of the Continental Can Co., 
the “C-C” standing for just that, it was said, and Mr. O. C. 
Huffman, President of the United States Can Co., seemed to 
chum together a lot, a pair of fine big, hearty men, and thor- 
oughly likable. It takes big men to get to the top of big com- 
panies like this now one, as you know. : 

Friends of Frank Achilli, well-known representative of the 
American Can Company, were much worried on Friday morn- 
ing when they heard that he had had an attack the night be- 
fore, but they soon learned that it was merely in the nature of 
an indigestion attack, and that he ate his breakfast with his 
usual relish—and we don’t mean what you mean—because 
Frank is off the stuff for life, but not a prohibitionist, oh! by 
George, No! But Frank is one of the grand old men of the in- 
dustry, and we are all interested in his good health, and may 
it continue strong and robust. 

A whole lot of the old boys turned out this year, some of 
them for the first time in many years. They know, as we all 
know, that it is a second crop—the younger generation—Con- 
vention now. But it was good to see Sanford Sherman, smiling 
and debonair as ever; Mr. Goodlett, who has recently adjourned 
from the brokerage business in Kansas City and is retiring on 
his well-earned laurels; “Bill” Roach, “Lon” Sears, “Charlie” 
Crary, “Henry” W. Phelps, “Sam” Ryder, “Walter” Frost, “Al” 
North, “Jim” Hobbs, “Jack” Lee, “Ned” Stockham, “Phil” Lan- 
dreth, “Charlie” Guelf, and a host of others we mention, and not 
forgetting “Tom” Lester, just President of the Old Guard So- 
ciety, have braved the storms and tempests of many a season, 
but they are still going strong, and the guiding beacons (no, 
not deacons) for the younger generation, and good for many 
years to come. P 

And of the social activities, parties, dinners and entertain- 
ments there seemingly was no end, nor hour too late. These 
canners’ conventions are the “meetingest” bunch that ever came 
down the Pike. They had meetings all the time, upon all sorts 
of subjects, for all sorts of purposes, and in each instance some 
Moses was busy in real earnest leading the industry or the 
clique out of darkness. But there was one Society about which 
we could get little or no info.; it was called the Rainbow 
Chasers, we think—because of the fair weather that is always 
going to follow; or the Do and Never Die Boys, composed of 
canners of peas, corn and tomatoes. They should have called it 
the Triple Succotash Club. 


And here is a very nice thing for all the industry (Editorial, 
Grand Rapids Herald, January 25, 1928): 

Election of B. C. Nott, of Grand Rapids, as president 
of the National Canners Association, is a compliment, not 
alone to the firm of which he is president, but as well to 
the Michigan canning industry. It indicates the high place 
that the canners of the nation concede to those in this 
State, which fact is accentuated by the knowledge that 
three other Michigan men have preceded Mr. Nott in the 
highest national office, two of them being also representa- 
tives of W. R. Roach & Co., of Grand Rapids. Any evi- 
dence of the growth, hardihood and merit of Michigan 
canneries is of major importance to the farming industry 
of the State. In the modern scheme of things the cannery 
is the best customer of many varieties of farms. Peas, 
sweet corn, cherries, berries, etc., no longer are grown by 
Michigan farmers chiefly for the immediate table trade, but 
rather for the canning factories which make these products 
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all-year staples. Wherefore it is obvious that when Mich- 
igan canned foods packers receive national recognition, the 
Michigan farmer shares in the ultimate benefits. 
And the lady walked right up and stepped into that hand- 
some Buick, and drove it to her Michigan Home—Cannery— 
and that’s the end of the story. 


THE 1927 TOMATO STATISTICS 
By the Census of Manufactures, Department of 
Commerce, Washington. 

ASHINGTON, D. C., February 11, 1927—The 

Department of Commerce announces that, ac- 

cording to data collected at the annual census of 
canneries, the total pack of tomatoes in the United 
States in 1927 amounted to 13,137,042 standard cases 
of No. 3 cans. 

The actual number of cases packed was 18,870,984, 
comprising 1,162,308 cases of No. 1 cans (48 to the 
case), including 361,357 cases “California Tall’’; 10,- 
029,130 cases of No. 2 cans (24 to the case) ; 2,878,801 
cases of No. 214 cans (24 to the case) ; 2,237,146 cases 
of No. 3 cans (24 to the case); 2,396,497 cases of 
No. 10 cans (6 to the case), and 165,012 cases 
of other sizes and of glass jars (6 0z., 614 0z., 8 oz., 10 
0z., 12 0z., 16 oz., E. O., No. 114 tall, No. 2 squat, No. 3 
tall, No. 5, No. 9, No. 98, No. 95, No. 303, and glass jars 
of 20 oz. and under). 

The total number of canning factories in which toma- 
toes were packed in 1927 was 1,360, of which 270 were 
located in Maryland, 235 in Virginia, 189 in Missouri, 
122 in Indiana, 102 in Arkansas, 70 in Tennessee, 57 in 
Delaware, 47 in California, 41 in New York, 35 in Penn- 
sylvania, 34 in New Jersey, 33 in Utah, and the remain- 
ing 175 in 26 other states. 

Statistics showing by states the number of canning 
factories in which tomatoes were packed, the actual 
numbers of cases as reported, and the equivalent num- 
bers of standard cases of No. 3 cans are presented in 
the following table: 

Tomatoes Packed by States, 1927 

This table presents statistics for each state which re- 

ported a pack of more than 100,000 standard cases. 


No. of ActualNo. Equiv. No. 
can’g facts. of cases of stand. 
States which packed as re- cases 
tomatoes. ported. 3 

United States............ 1,360 18,870,894 13,137,042 
270 5,588,641 3,670,666 
47 2,832,923 2,256,874 
1,572,541 1,131,254 
EE 235 1,570,771 1,058,634 
Delaware ..............00 57 1,104,361 827,466 
33 1,018,562 792,264 
102 1,132;253 677,914 
139 985,529 605,029 
70 605,884 368,380 
41 392,909 299,820 
New 34 344,526 253,692 
25 381,933 252,605 
23 254,048 188,705 
Pennsylvania ........... 35 249,148 166,888 
12 178,123 127,142 
Ee 20 175,050 124,171 
+All Other States..... 95 483,692 335,538 


*Standard case contains 24 No. 3 cans. 

+Alabama., Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Mexco, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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x 
K Your Label Troubles Will Be Over M 
( CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 
4 NO NEW BRAND SHOULD BE ADOPTED WITHOUT CAREFUL INVESTIGATION. THE COMPLETE 
| HISTORY OF ALMOST A MILLION BRAND NAMES IS ON FILE IN OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU. >-4 
WE SEARCH RECORDS AND HELP SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFRINGEMENT. THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 
| The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. |) 
Color Printing Headquarters 
\) 55 BEECH ST. 439CROSS ST. | ZJONO. THIRD ST. 
Ee CINCINNATI, OHIO. BALTIMORE, MD. BROOKLYN. N. Y. Da 


An Improved Picking Table. 


The MONITOR All Metal Picking Table, 1928 model, has movable individual 
refuse pockets, one for each operator. Each Pocket can be set at the most convenient 
point, leaving the space between free for the operator to get close to the side of the 
table. Our belt return system on this model keeps the belt close up under the table, 
leaving ample space beneath the table for the operator, when sitting at the side of the 
table. Write us of your needs in Picking Tables. 


| HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Jno. R. Gray Ino., 726 Harrison St. 
iiniaitiiaaiaiia ( Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Gannon Supply Co.. 


Sait Lake City, Utah 
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STRONG 


ROBERT GAYLORD, INC. 
YOU INSURE YOUR PACK 
) against loss from fire and other causes’ § 
WHY NOT 
( insure having canned peas of good quality? 


BUY YOUR SEED 


from 
GALLATIN SEED COMPANY 


GROWING STATIONS IN. MONTANA AND IDAHO 
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Monarch Rotary Tomato Washers 
and Monarch Sanitary Scalders both 
greatly reduce waste without sacri- 
ficing efficiency-a sure, safe and 
profitable investment for any Canner 


May we send the interesting bulletin: 


describing these machines? 


BALTIMORE, 


S.O.RANDALL'’s SON 


MARYLAND 
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PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s premtpat packing 
industry. 


Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


Executive Committee, 
Arbitration Committee, 
Commerce Committee, 
Legisiation Committee, 
Claims Committee, 
Brokers Committee, 
Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Ohemist 


YEAR 1927-1928 

OFFICERS 
Presiden Cc. Burnet Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander all. 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 


COMMITTEES 


Wm. H. Killian 


Numsen, F. Curry, 
W. Schall, Cc. Rob- 

H. Newman 
J. Aidt, How- 
ard E. Jones, & Stewart Hen- 
R. H. Cooper. 
Burnet E. V. Stock- 


Albert Ww. 
Thos. L. North, J. N. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 


rall, B. C. Zoller, H. “Ma 
Ww. W 


hool, ‘agner, 
Imwold, H Fiem- 
Barry mw Robe berts, Ray- 


mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
Pengrail, Herbert Randall, 

erman H. W. 


ry Deeller, 
Cele, Everett 
Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 


Cc. John 
Leroy Strasburger. 


—Since 1913— 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltrmore, Md. 


Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ARABOL 


Glues,Gumss Pastes 

For Every Purpose 

yee Write For Samples 
THE ARABOL MFG.CO. 


NEW YORK. H1OE.42*°ST. 
CHICAGO: (CICERO) ILL. 


troubles will be 
when you inetall a TOWNSEND 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


Packers who have tried them all x 
CONTINUE to say that TOWN- 
SEND is the best String Bean 
Cutter on the market, at any price. 


Write us for information — NOW 
is the best time to buy. 


Burton, Cook & Co. 
Rome, N. Y. 


(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


— 


Ai ee Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. J. 
-Schenkel, H. Steele, J. O. 
Langrall, C. B. Torsch. 
| 
j exe ‘ 4 
ace onn r orsey, i 
: Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, wae g 
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Exceptional Values 


in Used and Rebuilt Machines | 


TOMATO MACHINERY 
Monarch Rotary Washer 
Ayars Paddle Wheel Washer 
No. 3 Size Monitor Scalder 
Link-Belt Peeling Table 
Jeffrey-Wescot Peeling Table 
Ayars Single Rotary Measure Filler No. 2 cans 
Ayars Rotary Measure Filler No. 10 cans 
Ayars Universal Tomato Filler No. 2 cans 
Murnill and Keiser Skin Pump 
1 Kern Finisher 


CORN MACHINERY 
4 Peerless Huskers 
3 Invincible Huskers 
2 Model M. A. Cutters 
Merrell-Soule Corn Silker 
Cuykendall Mixer 
4 Pocket M & S Filler 
6 Pocket M & S Filler 
1 No. 78 Chain Corn Conveyor, with sprockets, Shafts, etc. 


EXHAUSTERS 
1 Peerless No. 5 C Gallon 
1 Ayars Universal 
1 12 Disc Hawkins 
1 16 Disc Hawkins 


PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


| Zastrow Hydraulic Crane 
1 Peerless Steam Hoist 

11 40 x 60 Closed Retorts 
50 3 Tier Crates 

50 4 Tier Crates 

1 40 x 60 Open Kettle 

2 36x 36 Open Kettles 

6 Crates for same 


5 36 x 30 Open Kettles 


LABELLING MACHINES 
1 Burt Labeler for 1, 2, 23¢ and 3s 
1 Burt Labeler for No. 10 cans 
1 Knapp Labeler for No. 2 cans 
| Knapp Hand Boxer for No. 2 cans 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1 Huntley Viner Shed Pea Cleaner 
1 Invincible Pea Cleaner 
1 4 pocket M & S Potted Meat Filler 
| 6 pocket M & S Potted Meat Filler 
| Monitor Bean Cutter 
1 No. 10 Syruper 
2 Reeves Variable Speeds 
2 Holmes Variable Speeds 
1 2 Station Kieckhefer Box Sealer 
355 ft, Lanson Roller Conveyor 
30 Steel Stools 
1 3x 2% x 3 Worthington Duplex Steam Pump 
1 5% x 3% x 6 Warren Duplex Steam Pump 
1 8H. P. Vertical Engine 
1 10H. P. Vertical Engine 
1 24 H. P. Vertical Engine 


Canning Machinery Exchange 


Third and Dillon Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


W AREHOUSING 


FIELD = METROPOLITAN 


The conversion of inventory from an entry on a 
balance sheet to a definite asset, represented by negoti- 
able warehouse receipts of a disinterested warehousing 


company, is the newer trend in manufacturers’ financ- 
ing. This is particularly true in the canning industry 
where the producer is finding it necessary to carry 
his goods over a varying period dependent upon the 
relative balance of production and consumption, with 
the trend toward a year around carrying of stocks. 


FINANCING 


Changing market conditions of the canning indus- 
try emphasize the need of establishing lines of credit 
which can be relied upon from year to year, and they 
must be expansive enough to give adequate financial aid, 
yet close enough to general market conditions to be 
able and willing to carry along even though markets 
may be temporarily depressed, since when such conditions 
exist, the untimely calling of loans does the industry 
most damage. 


SERVICE 


By acorrelation of adequate collateral, available lines 
of credit, and familiarity with markets, the ‘“Guardian 
Plan’’ provides the manafacturer, and particularly the 
food manufacturer, with the service‘ which heretofore 
has been unavailable. 


For complete details write 


Guardian Warehousing Co. 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 
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FILLING 
MACHINERY 


Automatic or Hand 


FOR 
Catsup, Chili Sauce, Vinegar, 
Oils, etc., Soups, Syrups, 
Sauces, etc., into cans, jugs, 
bottles from 1 oz. to 5 gallon 


SIZES. 


Our Perfected 


“Haller” Fillers 


will save you money. 
Write us for catalog and state 
your filling problems. 


HORIX MFG. CO. 
Corliss Sta, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Formerly ‘‘Haller’’ Division McKenna Brass & Mfg., Co. 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 


has been returned to Canners who have been 


carrying their fire insurance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc. 
— CANNERS OF — 
“Superfine” Brand Canned Foods 
New Freedom, Pa. 


Quality that will please consumers and create 
demand. Low prices, quality considered. 


Pennsylvania Packed: 


Peas Corn—Shoepeg, Evergreen, 
Beans—Stringless, Refugee Golden Bantam 
and Wax. Succotash 
Lima Beans Tomatoes—hand and ma- 
Beets chine packed 
2 d other tom- 


We invite correspondence with Brokers and Buyers 
Everywhere. 
Members : 
National Canners Association 
Pennsylvania Canners Association 
Canned Foods Exchange of Baltimore 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Desisns are the Thghes est Standard 
of Art istic )Merit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your a Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


2 ® 
Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or Process Crates, Standard 3, 4 & 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. — 40°’ x 72” and other 5tiers. Also Special Sizes 
MADE BY 
ZASTROW MACHINE CO,, Inc. 
Foot of Thames St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 
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MR. CANNER:-—Isn’t it a fact? 


“If quality isn’t in the seed 
It won’t be in the pack---- 


“BLOOD TELLS.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois ~- 


PEAS - - BEANS - CORN 


FOR SALE 


— The undersigned will offer for sale at public 

The Livingston County auction on the premises at Greenwood, Indiana, on 

c c Saturday, February 25th, 1928, at ten A. M., Cent- 
annin ral Standard Time, the following: 

g 0. A complete canning plant equipped for packing 

HEMLOCK, N. Y. Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Catsup, Chili Sauce, Lima 


Beans, Beets, etc,. located at Greenwood, Indiana. 
This plant is in good physical condition, with new 
boiler plant, and a large amount of new equipment. 
The majority of the buildings comprising this plant 
Dee al d are of brick, saw-tooth roof construction. Excel- 
lent warehouses and one-half mile of private rail- 
road switches. About twenty-two acres of ground. 
This plant is situated eleven miles south of 
Indianapolis, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, in an 
excellent farming community. Acreage can be 
easily obtained. 
The Sinclair-Scott Co. Terms: Cash, or part cash and part time, at 
the option of th haser. For particulars, ad- 
Wells & Patapsco Sts. 


dress: 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. 


HARRY MCCARTNEY, RECEIVER FOR 
THE SEARS & NICHOLS CANNING Co. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
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PEERLESS HUSKERS— 


Better Than Ever 


The 1928 Peerless Husker is sturdier, 
gees and stronger than any prior ma- 
chine or model. Results from the machines 
equipped with the new ear mover during 
1927 were even beyond our own expec- 
tations for we did not realize how greatly 
this simple device would speed capacity. 


A 22-Year Record 
Coupled with the new features the Peerless brings 
to you 4 twenty-two year record of satisfactory 
service. Year after year it has set up new records. 


Write For Details 
When desired, the Peerless is 1928 seems destined to bring to the corn canner the 
equipped with completely en- best opportunity to profit he has had in many years. 
closed, 1 H. P., high grade motor, Let us figure with you on bringing your present 
including switch and thermal cut- equipment right up to the minute. 


out, at a surprisingly low extra SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
cost. Ask us about it. 500 N. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


If It’s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 


Peerless Motor-Drive Husker 


Nine Exclusive Peerless Advantages 


2 1. 3. 
baked Ear agi | Soft Rubber Rolls | | Steel Roller Chain | 


4. 
Accessibility 


5. 
| Simplicity 


6. 7. 
Self Adjusting Less Power 


8. 
No Clogging 


A 


9. 
Unequalled 
Capacity 


Peerless Huskers embody 27 patented features. 
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“Are You Losing Money Buying Fie Field Crates? 


The five boxes on the left of the picture below will hold 
five bushels or one hundred and sixty quarts of tomatoes. 
The eight 2 baskets on the right will hold one hundred 
and sixty quarts, same as the five boxes. The baskets 
take up one-seventh as 
much space as the boxes, 
weigh one-sixthas much 
and can be handled with 
one-tenth the effort. 
Hundreds of canners 
are using 2 baskets ex- 
clusively for handling 
tomatoes because they 
§ FIELD HAMPER save time, labor, space 


and money. 
STUDY THE PICTURE ON THE RIGHT AND DECIDE 
FOR YOURSELF. 


Write us for samples and prices. 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


RICE'S SEEDS 
BETTER SEEDS 


Leading Growers of 


CANNERS SEEDS 


PEAS, BEANS, SWEET CORN 
PERFECTED DETROIT BEET 
TOMATO, PUMPKIN, SQUASH 
CUCUMBER, CABBAGE 
SPINACH 


For Prompt Shipment or Future Contract 


A Surplus of Canners’ Pea Seed at Attractive Prices 
Also Shoe Peg Corn 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


WAREHOUSE: DETROIT, MICHIGAN Cambridge, N. Y. 
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CAN COMPANY 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, Md., U. S. A. 


Canners Peas 


Grown in the Famous Gellatin Valley, Montana 


Peas of excellent pedigreed stock, all rouged for seed, hand picked, carefully 
and scientifically handled, must produce the seed that canners desire. 


We solicit your inquiries for Future 
and Spot Seed. 


MONTANA SEED CO,., Inc. BOZEMAN, MONT. 


Wisconsin Canners’ Exchange Waukesha, Wis., Our Wisconsin Brokers 
WHEN BETTER ARE WE WILL BE THEM 


916-924 E. MONUMENT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


1G; MACHINIERN,, 


391-399 WES PRING STREET 


THOM. A. SCOTT ER MANAGER OF THE LIQU! Gen. Mor: 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT co. 


| 
| 
| 
The National Color Printi 
e National Color Printing Company, Inc. gy 
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ik ERCU LES Sanitary Flexible Steel Conveyor 


Used by Canners for every pur- 
388 7 pose: on sorting tables, scalders, 
: washers, exhausters, etc. 


7 Made of best galvanized ribbon steel. 

Standard widths - 12, 18, 24, 30 inches - carried in stock. Other widths, made to 
order. One inch mesh - also half inch mesh. Strong, durable, labor saving and 
efficent. Runs smoothly, lies flat and does not climb the pulleys. One hundred 
percent sanitary. 

Made up in one hundred foot rolls, or less. Can be easily taken apart and made 
into any length conveyor. Extra cross wires supplied with each roll. We know 
it gives satisfaction - our customers tell us so. Your dealer has it. 


Manufactured by 


La Porte Mat & Manufacturing Company 


La Porte, Indiana 


te 


Products of Quality 


Improved Brush 
Finishers 


Indiana Pulpers 


Indiana No. 10 
Fillers: 


Indiana Paddle 
Finishers 


Indiana Chili Sauce 
Machines 


Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Continuous 
Pumpkin Wilters 


S. O. Randall’s Son Copper 
Baltimore Maryland Steam Jacket Kettles 


Eastern Representative 


Built in all sizes, from five 


gallon up. 
The Indiana Salter 
This appliance deposits salt or sugar in empty or 


Special shapes and styles 
a to meet the most exacting 
requirements. 
filled cans. Stand it anywhere along your conveyor 


belt, its action is positive, its fill is uniform. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. U. S. A. 
“‘CLEVO”’ The Rust, Acid and Heat Resisting Metalic Coating 
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AYARS UNIVERSAL FILLER 
ROBIN SKIN PUMP with McSTAY ROBINS 
for removing Tomato ROBINS SALT DISTRIBUTOR LIGHTNING BOX SEALER 
Skins and waste Sole Manufacturers 


Have Your We 
ave Two 
cae! Well Equipped 
Machine Shops 
and 
Up-To-Date 
Machinery x 


NATIONAL TOMATO PEELER 
Peels ’Em Whole— Whether Ripe or Green 


ROBINS CIRCLE 
STEAM HOIST 


Made to Fit Your 
Factory Requirements 


ROBINS PUMPKIN STEAMER | 


ROBINS BECKETT DOUBLE 
CAN CLEANER 
Cleans Tops, Bottoms. & Sides 


ROBINS CO,, Inc. 


ony A. SINDALL HARRY R. STANSBURY 
President Vice-President 


Lombard & Concord Streets, Baltimore, Md. ~ 


Manufacturers of 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
We furnish complete plants for VEGETABLES, FRUITS, SEAFOODS, Etc. 


Write for Our 335 Page Catalog 
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Ideal 
Green Pea Hulling Machinery 


A. necessity 
for a pea packer who is determined 
to pack quality 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 
KAWAUNEE - WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of 
Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors 
and Chain Adjusters 


ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 


It Will Pay For Itself By Saving The Dif- 


ference Between Fancy and Alaska Peas. 
The HANSEN QUALITY GRADER is a machine that simplifies all phases of 


the pea canning industry and fovorably affects every factor that makes 
guality. It is also a means of establishing grades of quality. 


1. It seperates peas into distinct grades as to maturity and tenderness 6. It separates peas into divisions of like color. Quality grading is 
or quality. also color grading. 

2. It will improve the flavor of the peas for they can be processed to 7. It makes it possible to standardize the amount of fill for a known 
suit the different conditions of maturity. quality and size of can. 


3. It removes skins, splits, ,hard floaters and nearly all the thistle 8. It reduces blanching to merely a mechanical coniiien, 


buds. 10 


4. It helps control the clarity of liquor because it seperates the hard 
from the tender peas. 


5. It will impove the brine flavor as the liquor can be made to suit 
the different degrees of maturity. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, 


Hansen Automatic Hansen Sanitary 


Tomato Filler 


Hansen Sanitary 
Pea & Bean Filler Can Washe 


. It makes possible cost control of raw material as grower is then 


. It will eliminate the necessity for size grading, thereby reducing the 


paid for quality produced. 


number of grades to a minimum which simplifies warehousing, 
labeling, selling, advertising, etc. 


CEDARBURG, 
WISCONSIN 


Hansen Sanitary 


Hansen Automatic 
Conveyor Boot 


Kraut Filler 
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BUILT BY MASTER BUILDERS 


AMSCO-JUNIOR is a Masterpiece of Closing Machine construction built 
by the Master Builders of Can Making Machinery. When you use 
AMSCO-JUNIORS in your plant, you are assured not only of the un- 
equalled perfection of operation of the machines themselves, their re- 
liability and economy, but you know that back of them stands the Max 
Ams Organization, Pioneer Builders of Can Making Machinery and 
Leaders in the industry for more than a Quarter Century. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY _ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* 
> 
4 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all over the 


world. In less than two years their fame has spread and leading can- 
makers everywhere have installed them in their customers’ plants. If 
you are not already using AMSCO-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker 
supplying you with them for next season. AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing 
Machines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you are free 


from worry about your can closing department. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 
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WILLIAM H. RIFE DEAD 


NE of the pioneers in the development of canning 

machinery as now known in the industry, William 

Hayden Rife, died at Union Memorial Hospital, 
Baltimore, February 6th, at 11 P. M. Mr. Rife had been 
complaining and went to the hospital for an operation, 
and died following it. 

He was born August 24th, 1854, at Cadiz, Ohio, and 
came to Baltimore to take over the management of the 
Sinclair-Scott Co. in 1894. This firm was one of the first 
builders of canning machinery in the country, and Mr. 
Rife took a direct and personal interest in the matter of 
grading and handling peas especially, but also of to- 


mato handling machinery, being most famous for their 
Cyclone Pulp machine. In fact, quite a number of ma- 
chines used on 'the market today were originally 
brought out by this firm, and Mr. Rife had an intimate 
hand in their origin and development. 

Mr. Rife was a well-known figure at all canning ma- 
chinery shows for years, and numbered his friends by 
the legion. He was the father of C. Edwin Rife and 
John M. Rife, now also well-known in the industry be- 
cause of their displays and particularly because of their 
newest Pea Grader. 

With the passing of W. H. Rife another of the great 
pioneers in the canned foods industry passes to the 
great beyond. But the industry is richer because of his 
having labored for it, and regrets for his death will be 
genuine and widespread. 


MR. ROBERT RANLET, TREASURER OF THE 
PFAUDLER COMPANY, DIES AT HIS HOME, ~ 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2nd. 


HE Pfaudler Company announce with regret the 

death of its Treasurer, Mr. Robert Ranlet, who 

was stricken with a heart attack on February 2, 
1928. His death seemed the more sudden because he 
was at the offices of the company the afternoon of the 
same day. 


Mr. Ranlet joined the Pfaudler Company on March 
1, 1905, and had completed practically 23 years of ser- 
vice. 

Before joining the organization he had been a civil 
engineer in Holyoke, Mass., for twenty years, coming 
directly from there to Rochester and joining Mr. Miner 
and Mr. Pheteplace in the then 17-year-old Pfaudler Co. 

Since that time many phenomenal changes have 
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swept the country which have greatly influenced the 
character of the business. 

With the coming of the World War the first real im- 
petus was given to chemical sales, while on the other 
hand a big market was almost simultaneously wiped 
out with the coming of prohibition in 1918. 

Subsequent to this has come the enormous growth of 
the dairy industry and its far-reaching influence on the 
company’s business. 


Mr. Ranlet lived with the Company through a most 
colorful period in its development, and was active in its 
financial control during that time. 

He is survived by his wife, Netta Patts Ranlet; two 
daughters, Mrs. Wm. B. Macomber and Mrs. Samuel E. 
Duran; one son, Robert Ranlet, Jr.; two sisters, Mrs. 
Edward G. Miner, of Rochester, N. Y., and Mrs. Ernest 
Lovering, of Brookline, Mass.; one brother, Ralph Ran- 
let, of New York city, and five grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held at the home Saturday aft- 
ernoon, February 4th. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


Feb. 16, 1928—Virginia Canners at Chamber of 
Commerce, Roanoke. 

Feb. 29-March 1-2-3—Canners League at Del Monte. 


SHOULD BE | 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Course in anning” 


As an insurance against loss 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Corrugated boxes cannot be bought as you buy 
many other commodities . . . quality strength and 
efficiency of a corrugated container cannot be 


judged by surface appearance. It is the hidden 
qualities that make a good carton .. . the reput- 
ation and integrity of the manufacturer. 


It is a specialist’s job to correctly design a cor- 
rugated box, ECONOMICALLY CONSTRUCT- 
ED, which will embody all the vital factors nec- 
essary to meet traffic regulation, inter-state ship- 
ping rules and above all... a package which 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., 


your goods 


will deliver your merchandise to the customer in 
the same condition as it was when it left your 
plant. 


Gibraltar boxes are designed and built with the 
proven skill of master craftsmen who know cor- 
rugated paper and its application to shipping 
problems. 

And our prices are right. Mail us your Corrug- 
ated Box specifications and we will gladly send 


you sample box, embodying your requirements, 
with our quotation. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., Inc. 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


February 13, 1928 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


Tur CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - $5.00 BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each,  .10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR for inquiries and discussions among 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THB CANNING TRADE 


themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 


The Markets 


Vol. 50 


BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 13, 1928 


No. 26 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market in Excellent Condition—Buying Fairly Freely. 
A List of Future Prices—Careful Buyers Cov- 
ering Their Good Label Supplies—The 
The Tomato Statistics and What 
They Mean. 


low, among the canners, who is not fairly well 

satisfied with the canned foods market as it is to- 
day. Of course, the selling prices are not as high as 
some would like to see them and as they may go on 
many articles pretty soon, but whoever saw a seller 
who was not willing to see the price go higher? 

The jobbers seem to have come away from the Chi- 
cago Convention in a much-improved state of mind; 
seem to have really grasped the idea of the value of 
quality over price, and that is not a mere “step” in ad- 
vance; it is a Lindbergh hop. And you will note in the 
preceding pages that the “good” brokers, the only kind 
now welcomed or wanted in the canned foods business, 
are to try to spread that educational feature among the 
buyers, and among themselves, as they must practice 
what they preach. 


Buying is more active than it has been in many 
months. Inventories showed very light holdings of can- 
ned foods, and the jobbers are adding to these, as they 
need must do. The position of all spot canned foods is 
such that the buyers see there is no danger in covering 
requirements at present prices, as there is little or no 
likelihood of prices going lower, at least before another 
canning season rolls around. So they are talking what 
they need, conservatively, but not as ultra-conserva- 
tively as they did before. Read the conditions of the 
market in all sections, as given here, and you will note 
that business is good; goods moving freely and at fair 
prices, with not as much haggling over the penny as re- 
cently. These conditions prevail in this Baltimore mar- 


must be a disgruntled fel- 


ket territory as well. In fact, some of our canners re- 
port the best business they have had in years. 

And out in Indiana the Searle-Brooks Brokerage Co., 
of Indianapolis, under date of February 6th said: 

Spot business has been excellent for several weeks on corn, 
tomatoes and green beans. The cheapest corn we have in Indi- 
ana is Extra Standard Narrow Grain at $1.15, and a number of 
packers are holding their Fancy Gentleman firm at $1.30. Extra 
Standard 2%s, 3s and 10s tomatoes are practically cleaned up; 
in fact, there is quite a shortage of Standard 10s. Our green 
bean packers are about sold out; we have one lot of 2s left, no 
No. 10 tins. The raw kidney bean market has taken quite a 
— recently. A number of packers have advanced 10c per 

ozen. 

There have been rumors and some telling of future 
prices having been named, and it may be interesting to 
read the above firm’s ideas of futures in Indiana: 

We quote below future prices of our canners on Indiana prod- 
ucts. There has been quite a little buying of future corn at 
these prices, especially from buyers wanting early shipment. We 
have also sold quite a few cars of extra standard and fancy to- 
matoes future to buyers who have a label to protect, many of 
whom were disappointed in not being able to cover on their re- 
quirements during the past season. Some packers are paying an 
increased price on tomato acreage, and there does not seem much 
of a chance for a decline in future prices, so we would suggest 
placing your business now, while the better packs are available. 

TOMATOES 


No. 2 Standard .90 
No. 2% Standard 1.20 
No. 3 Standard 
No. 2% Extra Standard 1.35 
No. 3 Extra Standard 1.40- 1.45 
No. 10 Extra Standard 4.50 
No. 2% Fancy Tomatoes...... 1.65 
No. 3 Fancy Tomatoes 1.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
No. 1 Fancy Whole Stock $ .55 
No. 2 Fancy Whole 
No. 10 Fancy Whole Stock 3.50 
No. 10 Extra Standard 3.15 
5-Gallon Standard ...... 1.25 
No. 10 Spanish Style Sauce 4.00 


TOMATO CATSUP: 


6-oz. Standard 
8-oz Standard 
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10-oz. Standard 1.00 
14%4-oz. Standard 1.35 
No. 10 Standard 5.50 
Gallon Glass Standard 8.50 
5-Gallon Standard 2.50 
8-07. FANCY 1.00 
10-oz. Fancy 1.12% 
14%-0z. Fancy 1.50 
No. 10 Fancy 6.00 
Gallon Glass Fancy 9.50 
No. 10 Fancy Tomato 5.00 
CORN 
No. 1 Standard Evergreen $ .65 
No. 2 Standard Evergreen $ .92%4- .95 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen 1.00 
No. 2 Standard Narrow Grain .95 
No. 2 Ex. Std., Ex. Sweet, Narrow Grain 1.00 
No. 2 Fancy Narrow Grain... 1.10 
No. 1 Ex. Std. Country Gentleman.. 712% 


No. 2 Standard Country Gentleman .95 


No. 2 Ex. Standard Country Gentleman 1.05 
No. 2 Fancy County Gentleman 1.17% 
No. 2 Fancy 8-row Golden Bantam...... 1.50 
GREEN BEANS 
No. 2 Standard Cut Green Strngless $1.00 
No. 2 Ex. Std. Cut Green Stringless 1.10 
No. 10 Std. Cut Green Stringless 5.00 
No. 10 Ex. Std. Cut Green Stringless 5.25 
PUMPKIN, S. E. L. TINS 
$ .75 Extra Standard................ $ .72% 
1.00 Extra Standard................ -90 
3.00 Extra Standard.............. 2.85 
PEAS 


Prices on Indiana future peas on request. 

All the above f. o. b. Indiana factories, and subject to packers’ 
confirmation. 

There is not much question but what futures are in 
very much better repute with the buyers now than tor a 
year or two. Some of the usually careful buyers found 
that they fooled themselves last year when they 
thought they could pick up the exact quality of goods 
wanted for their careful labels, and they do not intend 
to be so caught again. This is but common sense. 
There must always be a good volume of futures sold to 
the buyers who really take care of their labels. When 
such men find the canner who produces the exact qual- 
ity they want they should stick to him, and they do 
stick to him as a rule, and are not moved off by a slight 
concession in price. They know that the few pennies 
thus saved usually mean many dollars lost and more 
trouble engendered. Here is where a closer contact be- 
tween canner and buyer would remove every trace of 
question of price, and every moment of worry removed 
for both buyer, that he may not get satisfactory qual- 
ity, and for the seller, that he may be left with the 
goods on his hands. This is the ideal sort of business 
that should represent a larger proportion of the whole 
output than it does—larger by 75% than it does today, 
and there’s no one to blame, we believe, but the canners 
themselves. They have not sold their services, the 
goods and the confidences, as they might easily do. 


HE MARKET—Look at the market page and you 

will note that prices have been advanced all down 

the line, with hardly any item missing in the bet- 
ter market condition. Baked beans are up, and going 
further, especially red kidney beans. 

Stringless beans are having a fine time. It is a ques- 
tion now of finding any at any price. The last heard 
they had passed $1.25 for standard cut and going 
strong. Last week one of the Ozark canners let out a 
price of $1.05, and he drew offers from every section of 
the country as far away as Florida, where they grow 
them now. But they were all too late, as there are none 
out there now, nor anywhere else apparently. 
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Beets and carrots are both advancing, and strong. 


Corn seems to be on a steady move to higher prices, 
and we are beginning to hear the expression, from one 
section after another, especially on shoepeg corn, “all 


out.” They are moving canned corn in a wonderful 
manner. 


Peas, too, are getting a move on them and are going 
steadily up. 

Pears and strawberries and many other fruits are 
working into very strong position, and will all be gone 
before the new crop shows up. 

Tomatoes—Will the newly announced statistics on 
the 1927 tomato pack affect the market and check the 
advancing prices which have been so noticeable lately ? 
Not unless the canners themselves knock the prices 
down. Our early “guess” of about 12,000,000 cases was 
exceeded by something over a million, but that is not to 
be wondered at. The delay in publishing this year’s 
statistics has been caused by the fact that the U. S. 
Census Bureau will not “estimate.” They insist upon 
having a report on each canner. So this year they have 
“gotten out” the real figures on the pack, and while it 
may not be complimentary to the tomato canners, it is 
nevertheless true that a 10% greater output than for- 
mer methods of computing the packs would have shown 
is light, very light. It is not a heavy pack, and coming 
on the nine and one-half million cases packed in 1926 
represents a shortage for the two years. The results 
of this are now seen in the very well cleaned up condi- 
tion of the spot tomato market. The goods are largely 
gone, and none need to tell himself that such is not the 
case. We do not mean that there is a scarcity, a famine 
facing us In canned tomatoes. But there has been a 
buying and a using of canned tomatoes that have 
brought the visible supplies to a point where it may 
take careful handling to make them last until a new 
pack is ready. The heavy months of consumption are ° 
still ahead of us, a fact not to be forgotten. The record 
high prices in the tomato market have always been 
made in May and June. 

The hardest work of the tomato canners, now, will be 
to stand off the assaults of buyers and their represen- 
tatives, who will try to make the individual canner be- 
lieve that the bottom has dropped out of the tomato 
market. Better posted canners holders of tomatoes, 
will stand firm, because they know the real situation; 
but the uninformed tomato holder, the fellow who lets 
someone else do his thinking—and reading—for him, 
and lets the buyer put the prices on his goods for him, 
will have troubles for a short time. But there are not 
many such small holders, we believe. To such tomato 
canners we say: Dig your toes in and hold firm your 
prices, and you will get them. If you “hear” that some- 
one else is selling at lower prices, holler “hurrah!” that 
means I’ll get even higher prices soon, because he’s out 
of the way. Your tomatoes are worth every cent of to- 
day’s market, and more. Sell at today’s prices, but 
make no concessions. 


50 Years of Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. | 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


( Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buying Developing—Advances Well Maintained—Can- 
ners Firm—Tomatoes Steady—Standard Peas 
Strong—Corn Easy—String Beans 
at $1.25—Want Lima Beans. 

Sardines Strong. 


New York, February 9, 1928. 


XPANDING—A moderate expansion in buying op- 
K erations has been apparent in the local canned 
market over the past week, and the stronger ten- 
dency which made itself felt in last month’s trading 
has become more obvious. Many buyers, who a month 
ago were inclined to quibble over prices on most items, 
are now getting down to cases and placing business on 
a number of items to round out their stocks, and, sig- 
nificantly, are paying canners’ asking prices in most in- 
stances. There is not nearly as much room for nego- 
tiation now as was the case a month ago, and canners 
are holding back rather than forcing their offerings on 
the market. The recent convention was a good tonic 
for the.entire market, and it apparently was a quick- 
acting one. 

Tomatoes Firm—Distributors are still operating 
prety close to actual requirements on tomatoes, and 
evidently fear that any sustained buying movement 
would cause the market to get away from them. The 
undertone is strong, but prices have failed to record the 
advances which basic conditions would seem to justify. 
For prompt shipment standards can be bought at 80 to 
85 cents for 2s, $1.2214 to $1.25 for 3s, and $3.50 to $4 
for 10s, all f. 0. b. cannery. Offerings at the inside 
prices, however, are few. Standard 1s range 50 to 55c 
at cannery, according to seller. Indiana packers are re- 
ported firm at 90c on 2s, $1.35 on 3s and $4 for 10s. 

R. C. Williams to Move—R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., 
one of the oldest whoelsale grocery houses in the United 
States, being well over the century mark, has completed 
its new plant at Tenth Avenue, from 25th to 26ts Sts. 
Stock is now being moved into the new warehouse, and 
the office and buying staffs expect to move into their 
new quarters about March 1, when a housewarming is 
scheduled. 

Standard Peas Strong—Standard peas cannot be 
bought in the present market under $1.15 cannery, and 
buyers who a week or so ago were holding out for $1.05 
against canners’ offerings at $1.10 are being forced to 


admit that they guessed the market wrong, and are ~ 


coming in at the advanced price level. Canners’ hold- 


ings of low-grade peas are understood to be of smal) 


volume, and are strongly held. 

Corn Easy—Standard corn has continued much in 
favor of the buyer, and demand consequently is of 
small volume. Offerings are reported all the way from 
$1.05 to $1.10 per dozen at canneries, and buyers in- 
tending to pick up large blocks would probably regard 
$1.00 cannery as a fair price. Canners are not forcing 
sales, but the market nevertheless appears quite soft. 
Fancy corn stocks are small, and prices are well main- 
tained. 

Stringless Beans—Stocks have been so well cleaned 
that “off the market” is the terse response to inquiries 
regarding current offerings. It is reported that odd 
lots might be located at $1.25 per dozen, cannery, but 
there is very little to be had at any price, and distrib- 
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utors will have to depend on the resale market to piece 
out their stocks until new pack can become available. 

Lima Beans Wanted—Jobbers’ stocks of lima 
beans, particularly the fancy qualities, are short, and 
there is a good inquiry for small blocks on the spot po- 
sition. There is very little to be picked up locally, and 
canners show firm price views on their unsold holdings. 
Fancy tiny green are strong at $2.15 to $2.20 per dozen, 
cannery, with medium green bringing $1.70 to $1.75 per 
dozen at canneries. 

Sardines Strong—Buyers are coming into the market 
for small parcels of sardines for their early spring 
trade, and are finding themselves up against a strong 
market. Maine holdings are well controlled, and prices 
are not being shaded under recently advanced price 
levels. Californias are showing a firmer tone, and are 
coming in for a better inquiry. 

Other Fish—Chums and pinks are leading in interest, 
no change from the situation in effect during the past 
few weeks having occurred. Reds are still rather easy, 
and move in but small lots. Tuna is in firm position on 
all packs with moderate inquiry in evidence on the spot 
position. Shrimp stocks are short, and it is a sellers’ 
market in most respects. The same is true of oysters. 

California Fruits—Firmness continues to character- 
ize the market situation on practically all fruits, 
peaches being the outstanding exception. In the latter 
fruit the market tone is better, and there is less ten- 
dency to shade. Canners are quoting higher prices on 
pears and cherries, and apricots show a slightly better 
tone. Fruit for salad are strong. Northwestern fruits 
remain in good position, with canners closely sold up 
on all packs. 

Spinach Steady—Buyers are aparently covered on 
their current spinach requirements, and are standing 
by awaiting further developments. Prices remain firm 
on both California and Southern packs, with no indica- 
tion of any pending change in this situation. 

Futures—As is usual at this season of the year, fu- 
ture prices on a number of items are heard in the trade. 
Some of these are as follows: Southern corn, standard, 
90c per dozen; Missouri-Arkansas tomatoes, 1s, 4714 to 
50c; 2s, 75c; 2148, $1; 10s, $3.50 to $3.75. Ozark green 
beans, 1s, 75c; 2s, 85c; 10s, $4.25; tentative prices of 
95c on eastern stand. corn are heard, but nothing defi- 
nite has as yet developed in this direction. Both South- 
ern and Indiana packers have been slow to put out 
prices on future tomatoes, and the same holds true of 
peas. On the latter item it is probable that standards 
will be 5 to 10s over last year’s opening, with a possible 
mark-up in prices for standard tomatoes anticipated in 
the 1928 price schedules. Buyers are awaiting the 
naming of future prices on Southern stringless beans, 
and it is probable that a good amount of early business 
will be written in view of the current scarcity of spot 
stocks. 

Picked Up in Passing—D. H. Gibson, of Burrington, 
Case & Gibson, Seattle brokerage firm, was visiting the 
market this week. 

Frank C. Elliott, of the Oregon Canning Company, 
Portland, was making the rounds of the local trade dur- 
ing the past week. 

H. E. Wood & Co. have been appointed New York 
sales representatives of the John W. Taylor Packing 
Co., of Hallwood, Va., and the Hollister Canning Co., of 
Hollister, Cal. 

Ralph De Puy, of the Pacific Coast Canners, Inc., 
Oakland, Cal., was a visitor on Hudson Street this week. 
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George Rothaugh, of F. E. Booth Co., San Francisco, 
was visiting the New York market. 

Bert McGovern, of McGovern & McGovern, Seattle, 
was calling on the local trade during the past few days. 

H. H. Ashenfelter, local canned foods broker, is va- 
cationing in Porto Rico. 

P. C. Gagely, of H. L. Forman Co., prominent canners 
of Portland, Me., was a recent Hudson Street visitor. 

Alfred Etheridge, of the Clinton Canning Co., of 
Rome, N. Y., was another out-of-town canner recently 
making the rounds of the local market. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buyers Show Growing Interest—Replenishing Stocks. 
One View as to Quality Packing—More Activity in 
Tomatoes — Good Demand for Peas — Corn 
Fairly Active—Local Canners Beginning 
to Pack Local Asparagus of Fine 
Quality—Some Samples Received 


ENERALITIES—The canned foods market for 

* the week past has been marked by activity and 

a revival of interest among buyers and brokers, 

all the important staples of canned foods have been in 

demand not in a speculative or extensive way but in a 
normal orderly marketing way. 


Wholesale grocers are replenishing their stocks, 
which were greatly reduced previous to January Ist, 
and which they waited for replenishing, to a certain ex- 
tent, until after the National Canners Convention, 
which was held the week of January 23rd. 


That event having passed the wholesale grocers ap- 
parently concluded there would be an effort on the part 
of the canners to limit the acreage and production of 
1928 to the probable actual requirements of the country 
and to devote a large part of the production of 1928 to 
quality goods, and to devote must less effort to the pro- 
duction of quantity and volume than heretofore. It 
was shown at the Convention, at the various meetings 
and discussions, that the profit in the manufacture of 
canned foods rested largely in the higher grades or 
qualities, and that volume production largely meant 
very low prices and a very low market. 

Therefore, wholesale grocers have concluded that if 
canners are sincere in their policy for 1928, that there 
is no reason for the policy of carrying minimum and 
meager stocks of canned foods, and they have therefore 
in conformity to that view begun to stock up and select” 
from first-hand offerings good bargains and in good 
quantities. 

In this matter of the packing and promotion of the 
sale of quality rather than quantity and the supersed- 
ing of volume production by quality production, I had a 
conversation with a canner a few days ago and he said: 

“Yes, Wrangler, that is all well enough, but you know 
and I know, and we all know, that a canner has to pack 
the canning products grown by the farmer as they are 
brought to him, he cannot grade peas accurately in the 
field, or even on the wagons, as they are brought to the 
viner ; peas have to be hulled and separated in sizes and 
graded as to quality, and this same proposition will to 
an extent apply to corn produced for canning purposes. 
Quality corn cannot be positively selected in the field; 
it has to be brought to the cannery, husked and selected 
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there, and the mature corn or the large size mature peas 
have to be utilized, they cannot be thrown away; if 
such is the case the cost of canning would be heavily 
increased, and the extra standard or fancy quality prod- 
ucts would be so high that they would not be very eco- 
nomical for consumers to use. 

Some say that the mature peas or corn could be used 
for stock feeding, and it can, but it would be so unprofit- 
able to use in that way that it would really amount to 
little more than throwing it away; but the few sub- 
standard products that come to a cannery can be re- 
fused or thrown away without serious disarrangement 
of cost. 

A standard quality in corn, peas and tomatoes must 
continue to be packed and used, and there are millions 
of people that, taking price into consideration, will buy 
them and eat them, so after all the question of canning 
and selling quality goods exclusively is one that is prob- 
lematical and to a certain extent impractical. 

The meat packers are said to use every part of the 
hog, saving everything but the squeal. It is not neces- 
sary for corn, pea and tomato canners to go to such an 
extreme, but they cannot conduct a canning business 
profitably or economically by giving exclusive attention 
to their higher grades or products of the growers. They 
must take his crop as it comés to the factory and use it 
to the best advantage, and they cannot afford to throw 
goods of standard quality into the silo.” 

Canned Tomatoes—The market for canned tomatoes 
has shown more activity than for a long time past, and 
quite a number of important sales have been made the 
past week. Considerable attention has been given to 
tomatoes in No. 10 cans and some important blocks 
have been disposed of. The price obtained has been 
from $4.00 cannery, less freight to Chicago, for ordi- 
nary standard quality, to $4.50 for extra standard 
f. o. b. cannery. The market in Chicago is still con- 
trolled by the price of No. 2 standard tomatoes in ware- 
houses here, consigned for sale from Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, and from Virginia and Maryland. These can 
still be bought for 65c per dozen ex-warehouse Chicago, 
and this leaves no room for sales by Indiana canners ex- 
cept for extra standard and fancy quality, which are 
held in Indiana at 90c to 95c for extra standard No. 2s, 
$1.45 for extra standard No. 3s, $4.50 for extra stand- 
ard No. 10s. 

The end of the supply of standard No. 2s ex-ware- 
house Chicago does not seem to be as near as hereto- 
fore predicted, because as rapidly as one consignment 
is sold out another one is shipped to this market, and 
in that way the market is supplied and held down as to 
price. 

Canned Peas—There has been quite a good demand 
for canned peas during the past week, and many sales 
to Chicago wholesalers are recorded by the brokers. 
Standard quality of peas, as heretofore recited, are 
very scarce and hard to find, and are held at $1.05 to 
$1.10 f. 0. b. cannery. Occasionally a lot can be found 
at 5c a dozen concession from these prices. 


The higher grades of peas are moving rapidly on ac- 
count of the proportionately low price. Threes extra 


standard Alaskas have been selling fréely at $1.15 to 
$1.20 f. 0. b. cannery. Fancy 2s Alaskas and fancy 4s 
sweets are normal, as they are sather scarce, and every 
holder has his own price, ranging from about $1.60 to 
$1.75 for fancy 2s Alaskas and $1.40 for fancy 4s 
sweets. Peas in No. 10 cans are growing very scarce 
and but few lots are offered from first hands. 
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Canned Corn—The market for canned corn is fairly 
active and the price for standard f. o. b. canneries is 
firm at $1.05; many canners are asking $1.10. 

Fancy Country Gentleman corn in No. 2 cans is held 
f. o. b. cannery at $1.25 to $1.30. There is very little 
fancy evergreen corn to be had, and price ranges about 
$1.30 per dozen f. 0. b. cannery. Fancy Crosby corn is 
held firmly at $1.35, f. o. b. cannery, and No. 10 corn is, 
as usual, quite scarce and rather normal in price. 

Canned Pumpkin—This article has slowed down as to 
sale, since the holidays have gone by, and as dealers 
stocked up pretty well for the holidays, it will be a week 
or so before the buying of canned pumpkin will again 
begin. This article has in the past year or two become 
very popular for pie stuff, and I observe that nearly all 
the best restaurants and hotels in Chicago are serving 
what they call “home-made pumpkin pie.” 

They mean by that that they make it themselves, and 
do not buy it from the pie factories, and as a general 
thing it is well made and excellent. The restaurants 
are all selling one-fifth sections pumpkin pie for 15c, 
same price that they ask for custard and cocoanut pies, 
and this goes to show that pumpkin pies are coming 
into their own, and popular appreciation, as they are 
selling at the restaurants at the same price as the 
higher grade pies, even as high as minemeat pie, all of 
which is because the restaurants are featuring pump- 
kin pie of their own making and are making it of fine 
quality. 

Asparagus—Quite a number of canners in the Cen- 
tral West are beginning to pack asparagus and seem to 
have no difficulty in disposing of their output rapidly. 
The latest samples that I have received are from the C. 
S. Crary Co., Streator, Ill. Like all other Central West 
canners, they are packing green asparagus, finding that 
their customers prefer it to the white or asparagus cut 
below the surface of the ground, finding that the green 
asparagus has superior flavor. .They pack asparagus 
under their Sweetheart Brand, large asparagus, and 
under their Morning Dew Brand, cuts and tips. 

I did not have time to test these samples and will 
write more in relation to their quality in a later issue. 

News Items—I received from Gold Beach Packing 
Co., Gold Beach, Ore., samples of huckleberries packed 
this season, for my inspection. They are in enamel- 
lined cans and show excellent value; the cans are filled 
entirely full, and though the berries, like all huckleber- 
ries, are considerably smaller than blueberries, the 
seeds are smaller. These samples sent me are packed 
in about 20 or 25 degree syrup, and they are of excel- 
lent quality, fill, color and flavor. 


I have received samples from Van Buren County 
Canning Co., Hartford, Mich., of bean sprouts in No. 2 
cans to be used for garnishing meats and for making 
chop suey, salads and soups. The directions on the can 
state that the sprouts need no cooking, as the process- 
ing is of sufficient cook and a recipe is printed on the 
label of the can for making chop suey. I have also re- 
ceived from the same canner samples of No. 2 cans 
chow main noodles for the making of chop suey and a 
bottle of soy Chinese sauce, bottled from Chinese sauce 
imported in bulk. I have not had time to sample these 
products and will report on them in a later issue. I will 
test them on my own table and hold an international 
convention or conference with a Chinese friend of mine 
so as to get his opinion of the quality of the products, 
and will be pleased to give it in this column as soon as I 
can obtain it. 
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Canners who desire to submit samples to me for in- 
spection and criticism as to quality should send them 
parcel post to “Wrangler,” No. 208 North Wells street, 
Room 409, Chicago, and if they will advise me how the 
goods are packed as to size cans, number of cans in a 
case and price to the trade, I will mention such infor- 
mation on this page unless the goods are of uncom- 
mendable quality, in which latter case I will say noth- 
ing, but will write the canner a letter telling why I do 
not approve the quality. 


AMONG THE BROKERS 

Mr. S. Masscher has severed his connection with 
Masscher, Sanborn & Holmes, Inc., of Chicago, and has 
formed the Masscher Brokerage Co., located at 545 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, and will handle 
the same products in the food line that he has hereto- 
fore handled. 

Masscher, Sanborn & Holmes, Inc., brokers of Chi- 
cago, has elected new officers as follows: Roy B. San- 
born, President; Wm. S. Holmes, Vice-President; G. W. 
Pickett, Secretary ; W. Le Goff, Treasurer; C. W. Smith, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘‘The Canning Trade.”’ 


Growers Preparing Their Ground—Too Early to Guess 
at the Acreage—Some Prices Heard on Future 
Tomatoes—Many Cases of Spot To- 
matoes Sold—Buyers Ham- 
mering Prices. 

Springfield, Mo., February 9, 1928. 


EATHER—Very mild weather for the season of 

the year prevailed throughout the Ozarks dur- 

ing the past week. Some light rainfall the past 
few days, but this was needed, and same will prove ben- 
eficial. 

Winter Plowing—There has been more or less winter 
plowing and farmers are hoping for an early spring this 
year, and a much more favorable crop season than for 
several years past. 

State Highways—Due to the open winter, the build- 
ing of state highways has continued almost without in- 
terruption. A few years ago Missouri voted a $60,000,- 
000 bond issue for the building of state highways. The 
funds from this bond issue have not yet been exhaust- 
ed. A second road bond issue of $75,000,000 will be 
voted on at the November election this year. Missouri 
seems determined to complete its good road building 
within the shortest time possible, and stands today 
among the states being most progressive in the con- 
struction of modern state highways. 

Tourists—Many thousands of tourists visit the 
Ozarks throughout the late summer and fall months 
and view with amazement and delight the beautiful 
scenery and romantic surroundings—fish in our clear 
mountain streams, and enjoy the many conveniences in 
the tourist camps found all over the Ozarks, and when 
their vacation period is closing they always state that 
they will come back again next year. 

Tomato Acreage—lIt is yet too early to make an es- 
timate as to the probable tomato acreage that will be 
contracted by the canners of the Ozarks for the coming 
seasofi’s pack. It seems reasonable to expect, however, 
that the tomato acreage will be about the same as last 
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year. This will mean, even with the most favorable 
crop season, probably not to exceed a 50 per cent pack 
of tomatoes as compared with the large pack of 1925. 


Future Tomatoes—Missouri canners generally have 
not yet placed any offerings of future tomatoes on the 
market. These canners state that they desire to first 
contract their tomato acreage, and they are also frank 
to state that when they do name prices on future toma- 
toes, while these prices will be low, that they do not ex- 
pect to confirm any sales below the cost of packing. 
Now a few tomato canners in Arkansas have confirmed 
future tomatoes in a limited way, on orders from Texas 
jobbers, 1s, 2s and 214s standards, 4714c., 75c and $1.05 
factory points, shipment as soon as packed. We have 
heard canners express their opinion as to their doubts 
about any tomato canner breaking even on sales at 
these extreme low prices. When we give consideration 
to the number of canners who have fallen by the way- 
side, and the number of factories that will stand idle, 
this should be conclusive proof that such canners have 
been selling their tomatoes at a loss. 


Spot Sales—A larger number of cars of spot toma- 
toes were sold from the Ozark district within the last 
week than has been the case in any week since the close 
of packing season. A good many canners have sold 
their last cars. These sales have been on the basis of 
2s standards 75c, with 214s standards $1.05 to $1.10. 
If and of the No. 1 standard 10-oz. were sold, these were 
at 50c to 5214c. Buyers continue to hammer down can- 
ners’ asking prices, regardless of the loss which the 
canners must take. 


Today’s Pricces—We consider canners’ prices today 
spot tomatoes, 1 standard, 10 oz., 50 to 5214c; Is tall, 
15 oz., if obtainable, 70c; 2s standards, 74c, 7714¢, 80c. 
However, some canners are holding this size expecting 
to sell later at 8214c to 85c. 21% standards are very 
scarce, lowest now $1.10. Very few lots of 3s standards 
obtainable. This size held firm at $1.25, canners refus- 
ing to take less. 10s standards are held firm at $4.00, 
and only a few cars unsold in the entire district. 


Green Beans—There are no spot green beans obtain- 
able in any size cans in any part of the Ozark packing 
district. A few canners have named prices on future 
cut stringless green beans, No. 2 standards, 90c; extra 
standards, 95c; No. 10 standards, $4.50; extra stand- 
ards, $4.75, f. o. b. shipping points. Canners who will 
pack green beans state that they have fixed their prices 
on futures at the lowest prices at which they will con- 
firm, and they will gauge their pack of beans this sea- 
son according to the number of cars of futures sold. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Steady—Weather Not Favorable for Spinach 
Crop—Tomatoes Quiet—The Sardine Pack. 
Smaller Profits in Pineapple—Peach 
Growers Organizing. 
Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, February 9, 1928. 


TEADY—The demand for California canned prod- 
ucts continues steady, with but little or no 
changes in prices, and stocks are melting away at 

a rate which suggests that there will soon be but little 
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left in first hands in any line. Some canners packing a 
general line of fruits and vegetables have already dis- 
posed of everything on hand and are commencing to 
make active preparations for the new season. Hawaiian 
pineapple is commencing to get scarce, and Bartlett 
pears are also in light supply. In general the canned 
food market is in splendid shape, without a heavy sur- 
plus of any variety. 

Spinach—Weather conditions have not been very 
satisfactory of late for the California spinach crop, al- 
though it is too early to predict how this will turn out. 
The rainfall was very heavy early in the season, leading 
to the planting of a large acreage, but January proved 
an exceedingly dry month. February started off with 
a general rain and the early setback may be overcome. 
Several packers have named opening prices on spinach, 
and these are on a comparatively low basis to stimulate 
early business. The same thing was done last year and 
prices were advanced as the packing season got under 
way. Practically nothing in the line of spot spinach is 
to be had here from first hands. 

Tomatoes—Tomatoes are showing less activity 
than was expected, and there has been some shading of 
prices to get a little action. Standard No. 214s are to 
be had from almost any concern at $1, and could doubt- 
less be had for even less if orders were sizeable. Cali- 
fornia string beans are virtually off the market, as far 
as canners are concerned. 


Sardines—The 1927 pack of sardines at Monterey, 
Cal., has been tabulated and amounted to 1,262,497 
cases. All were packed in standard one-pound ovals ex- 
cept 31,027 cases of “fancy” brands. During the year 
reduction plants connected with the canneries produced 
7,873 tons of fish meal and 1,506,687 gallons of fish oil. 
Monterey fishermen earned about $950,000 during the 
year, while cannery payrolls amounted to about $3,000,- 
000. The catch amounted to about 21,000,000 pounds 
more than in 1926. 


Pineapple — The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., the largest packers of pineapple, reports net 
profits for 1927 as being $1,335,000, as compared with 
$2,328,952 in 1926 and $1,979,867 in 1925. This is equal 
to approximately $2.70 a share on the 497,513 shares 
outstanding. The dividend requirements are $1.80 
yearly. The company actually earned $2,091,000 dur- 
ing the year, but set aside $491,000 for depreciation and 
$265,000 for income taxes. 


Peach Crop—The California Canning Peach Grow- 
ers has launched a drive to increase its membership in 
order that the effective advertising campaign may be 
carried on in the interests of canned peaches and better 
prices realized for growers. In a letter recently sent to 
members it was stated that market conditions had 
proved very satisfactory and that the outlook was that 
the pack of 1927, together with the large carry-over 
would be disposed of before the new season. Members 
are being advised that they will not be called upon to 
shoulder any financial burdens in the way of advertis- 
ing unless a large percentage of growers join in the 
plan. At the present time there are four groups in the 
ranks of peach growers, those who have contracts with 
canners, those who market through.-co-operative associ- 
ations, members of the California Canning Peach 
Growers and those who market independently. The 
present problem is that of co-ordinating these divisions, 
failure to do so last year resulting in a disastrous peach 
war. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing © 


Further Mergers in Chain Store Field Looked for In Near Future—Retail Grocers and Wholesale 
Grocers Also Getting Together to Strengthen Position—Safeway Takes over Another 


Chain—Lower Sugar Rates in Southern Territory Promulgated. 


ORE MERGERS—A definite trend toward further concen- 
tration of interests in the grocery industry has made it- 
self apparent since the turn of the year, and current indi- 

cations are that this tendency will become much more marked 
before the year is over. A number of minor mergers in the chain 
store field have taken place, and some small consolidations in the 
ranks of jobbers have also developed. The present “dope” in- 
dicates that news of outstanding importance regarding chain 
store mergers may be looked for within the next few months. 


“Big business” has definitely entered the grocery field 
through heavy investments in chain store organizations, and talk 
in financial circles indicates that a chain comparable to the 
A. & P. system may be built up should present plans carry 
through. One of the largest chains in the country recently 
passed into the hands of New York financial interests, and while 
denial was made that further purchases would be made by the 
same group, this is discounted in financial circles, and talk of 
further mergers and consolidations, strengthening the position 
of the chain in question, is heard in well-posted circles. 

Wholesale grocery concerns have not been as successful in 
attracting the attention of “big business,” indicating that finan- 
cial interests see in the chain the dominating distributors of the 
future in the American grocery industry. Persistent talk regard- 
ing a probable merger affecting a few of the largest jobbing 
houses in New York territory seems to be nothing more than 
“talk” at the moment, although the belief persists that some- 
thing will develop along these lines, denials to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Retail grocers, up against ever-increasing chain competition, 
and casting about for some means to further strengthen their 
position and make themselves stili less dependent upon whole- 
sale grocers, have been expanding their co-operative jobbing or- 
ganizations, with a national co-operative chain of retailer-owned 
jobbing houses in the making. 


Profit for the Wholesale Grocer—The Joliet, Ill., Macaroni 
Company has some definite ideas on the value of the wholesale 
grocer as a distributor, and some suggestions as to how the 
jobber may improve his business cendition. In a bulletin on the 
“wholesale grocer of the near future,” the company declares: 
“In the near future the wholesale grocer will emerge a stronger 
and more powerful factor in distribution than ever. The one 
that does not is the one who for some time back has not be- 
longed in the business and is one of the contributing factors to 
present problems.. The sooner he goes the better. The whole- 
sale grocer has the lowest cost of distribution of any of the 
many classes of wholesalers. The wholesale grocer will use this 
powerful economic fact to add to his lines profit items not now 
generally sold by wholesale grocers as a better means of holding 
and increasing volume than cutting prices. The wholesale gro- 
cer of the future will (1) Stick to first principles—and the first 
principle of business is profit. (2) Weed out non-profit items— 
most, if not all of them. (3) Profit (not volume alone) will be 
the measuring stick that he will apply to every department—to 
every item—to every brand. (4) He will not have a straight 
private label policy which for the benefit of his ‘face’ or his 
salesman’s ‘face’ calls for private label for every item, regardless 
of profit, nor will he have a straight controlled factory brand 
policy like a specialty house but a straight profit policy. He will 
apply the measuring stick of profit to every department, to every 
item, to every brand and he will follow this stick, profit. This 
means he will sell open factory brands that carry a profit, con- 
trolled factory brands that are money makers and private label 
where the measuring stick of profit calls for it. This means 
more work, more vigilance, closer application and scrutiny to 
everything but eternal vigilance is the price of success and 
modern development in competition leaves no room except for 
the vigilant—the most alertly vigilant. (5) He will apply this 
measuring stick to salesman as well as to brands. The sales- 
man that can’t make a profit will be discarded like the item that 
does not. The final results will be a profit from every man. A 


profit from every item. A profit from every brand. Volume 
may be less but profit will be greater. Finally the policy will 
also develop greatest volume and the greatest profit. (6) He 
will always conduct his business and maintain his relations with 
all factors on that only basis for permanency—fair: play. He 
will have the courage of his convictions. He will stand by his 
policy and no competitor or his own salesmen is going to change 
it, even if he has to get a whole new sales force to succesfully 
carry out his policy.” : 

Safeway Buys Arizona Chain—The Safeway Stores Co., Inc., 
of Los Angeles, has taken over the business of the Arizona Gro- 
cery Company, operating a chain of grocery stores in Arizona. 
The chain, which numbers about 25 self-service stores scattered 
throughout the State, did a retail business of about $6,000,000 
last year. The chain will be continued by Safeway under the 
present system of self-service. =e 


Southern Jobbers Gets Better Sugar Rates—Following com- 
plaints by many shippers, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has conducted an investigation of freight rates on sugar from 
producing points in Louisiana, Savannah, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other producing and distributing 
points on the Atlantic seaboard to points south of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi. Following the survey, the Commission 
has ordered that interested carriers establish by tariffs, upon 30 
days’ notice to the public, and to make effective not later than 
March 12, 1928, what the Commission finds to be reasonable 
rates on sugar. Reasonable all-rail rates on sugar, carlots, from 
Eastern cities to all points in North Carolina are prescribed for 
ee subject to minimum carlot weight of 40,000 pounds, 
as follows: 


(Rates in cents per 100 pounds) 
From To Group Nos. 1 2 3... * 4 5 6 8A 


Baltimore, Md .. Bis. 48540, 42 
Philadelphia, Pa am 34 34 40 40 48 48 45 
Boston-Providence 41 41 46 46 50 50 #51 


The Groups indicated are those outlined on map in Appen- 
dix N-2 of the Commission’s report in Southern Class:Rate In- 
vestigation and the following are representative destinations 
therein: - 

Group 1—Wilson, N. C.; Group 2—Greensboro, N. C.; Group 
3—Raleigh, N. C.; Group 4—Salisbury, N. C.; Group 5—Chad- 
ag Group 6—Lincolnton, N. C., and Group 8A—Ash- 
ville, N. C. 


Fifth class rates are prescribed in 1. c. 1. shipments of sugar 
from Savannah and Port Wentworth, Ga.; to all points in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Florida, and Alabama. 


The order of the I. C. C. States that seasonable rates on 
sugar, carlots, from New Orleans and other producing points in 
‘Louisiana, on and east of the Mississippi River; Savannah and 
Port Wentworth, Ga.; Charleston, S. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Nor- 
folk, Va.; and other producing or distributing points on the At- 
lantic seaboard south of Norfolk, Va., to all points in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Louisiana east of the Mississippi River in- 
cluding points on the west bank thereof, and points on the north 
bank of the Ohio River; reasonable rates on sugar, carloads, 
from Savannah and Port Wentworth, Ga.; to all points in Vir- 
ginia; and reasonable all-rail and water-and-rail rates on sugar, 
carloads, Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; New York, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and Baltimore, Md.; to all points in the South- 
ern States named above, other than North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, on and after the effective date of the. order will be rates, 
subject to a minimum carload weight of 40,000 pounds, equal to 
27.5 per cent (resolving fractions to the nearest whole cent) of 
the corresponding First-Class rates prescribed by the Commis- 
sion in the Southern Class Rate Investigation; rates from 
Gramercy and Reserve, La., may be made same as the rates from 
New Orleans, La. 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX|| _CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


doing away with the hinged 2 20.67 
tracks, giving iner 1 service 2% 26.06 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 62.21 “ « 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2630 Beeten Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS . American Can Co. 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
I BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


|B 


ATISFIED customers and money 
saved are the result of using H & D 
Maximum Strength Canned Goods Boxes, 
because they have 40% extra sturdiness. 
Sample free on request—please 
mention size of your cans 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
800 Decatur St. Sandusky, Ohio 


The Corrugated Box Indus- 
try is one in which SIZE 
is essential to SERVICE 
—and— Hinde & Dauch 


are the largest producers 
of Corrugated Fibre Ship- 
ping Boxes and gin, 

materials in the worl 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t) 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


Balto. 

Peeled, 
Large, No. 
Medium, NO. BY 
Small. No. 2% 
Green Mammoth, No. 
medium, No. 
Small No. 2% Scenes 


Tips, White, Mam. 
Small], NO. 1 
Green, Mam. No. 1 
Small, No. 1 sq. ....... 

BAKED BEANS} 

Plain, No. 1 -55 
No. 2 
No. 3 1.45 

In Sauce, 18 024 Py f°) 
No. 2 .90 
No. 3 1.50 
No. 10 4.50 

BEANSt 


Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 1.25 
Std. Cut Green, No. 10 “ 
Std. Who. Gr., No. 2.. 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 1 Seepeesninee = 
Std, Cut NO. 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2 
Std. Green, NO. 1.50 
Std. White and Green, | 
Std. White and Green, No. 10. 


Soaked, No. 2 "90 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 3....... 
Std. 4.25 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 
12-15, No. 2 1.15 
10-12, No. 3 1.50 
2.. -90 
ut 0. cece 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 
CARROTSt{ 
St. Sliced, te. 2 1.00 
Sliced, No. 4.00 
Std. Diced, no 2 1.00 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, 
©. B. 1.05 
B. Co 1.05 
138 
1.30 
Std. Crushed, 1.02% 
oO. B. 1.00 
Ex. Std. 1.10 
F. 0. B. Co 1.05 
HOMINYt 
Standard, Split, No. 1.00 
Split No. 10 3.25 
MIXED VEGETABLESt¢ 
Standard, No. 2 
No. 10 4.50 
Fancy, No. 2 ; 1.05 
No. 10 4.65 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} 
Standard, No. 2 1.25 
PE/ St 


B: Co. 


2 Sieve, No. 

No. 
Co 


No. Sieve, 2 
F. O. B. 


2 Sieve, No. 10.. « 6.00 
Sieve, No. 10 
E. J. Ex. Std. No. 2 Reve. 
Fancy Petit Pais, 


PUMPKINt 
Standard, No. 3. 1.00 
No. 10 


Squash, No. 3 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’é 
N. ¥. 


Balto. 

SAUERKRAUT}? 

Standard, No. 2 -80 
No. 2% 1.00 
No. 3 1.05 
No. 10 3.25 

SPINACHt 

Standard, No. 2 1.00 
21% 1.35 

. 3 1.45 


Corn, Green Limas.. ...... 


Corn, Dried Limas) ....... 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)... 1.20 


SWEET POTATOESt 


Standard, No. 3 85 
No. 2% 1.10 
o. -20 
No. 10 3.75 
TOMATOESt 


No. 3, f.0. b. Count 

Ext. Std., No. 2 


No. 
No. 3 
No. 
Standard, “No. -55 
O. B. -55 
No. .80 
Co .80 
No. 2% 1.20 
F. 0. B Co 
No. 3 1.25 
F. O. B. Co. 1.22% 
No. 10. 4.00 
PF. 0. B. Co. 3.75 


TOMATO PUREEt 


1, Whole Stock............... 
Whole 


No 10 ‘Trimmings... . 3.00 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 
Maine, No. 10 
Michigan, No. 10 


Pa., No. 1 50 
Md. No 83 

No. 10 
APRICOTS® (California) 
Standard No. 2% 2.50 
Choice, No. 2% 2.85 
Fancy, No. ‘2% 
BLACKBERRIES* 


Standard, No 2 
No. 3 


No. 2, Preserved 

BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine, No. 2 
“No. 1 


1.35 

1.65 
No. 10 6.25 
1.65 

1.60 


CHERRIES* 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 3........ Ly 40 
White Syrup, 
Extra Preserved, No. 1.65 
Red Pitted, No. 10 13.00 
California Standard 2%s 
Choice, No. 2% 
Fancy. No 3% 
GOOSEBERRIES® 
Standard, No. 2 1.10 


No. 10 5.50 
PEACHES* 
Extra Sliced Yellow, 1.10 
White, No. 3 Ro 


Extra Standard White, No. 3...... 1.76 

Seconds, White, No. 1.86 

Standard Yellow, 1.40 
Yellow. 3 

Extra Ae Yellow, No. 3...... 1.90 


pope! 
Sass 
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****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 


(*) Boweré B. Jones & Co. 


¢In column headed N. Y. indicates f. o. b. factory 
CANNED FRUIT@—Continued 


Seconds, Yellow, No. 1.85 

Selected Yellow, No. 1.96 

Peeled, No. 


Peeled, No. 10. 4.75 
PEARS® 
Standards, No. 2, in water............  .90 
No. 8 - 1.30 
Seconds, 8, in Water............. 1.00 
No. 3, 1 — 1.65 
Extra Stds., 2, in Syrup........ 1.10 
No. 3 1.70 


California, Bartletts, Std., 9%... ...... 
Choice 
Fancy 
Standard, 

PINEAPPLE® 

Ext 


No. 28..... 1.75 


Grated Extra Std., 
Hawaii Sliced, Bextra, No. 2%... 3.40 
Sliced, Std., No. 2.80 


Grated, Extra, No. 3.. oes 

Crushed, Extra, No. 10............ 7.25 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10......... 4.00 
Porto Rico, No. 1 
RASPBERRIES*® 
Red, Water, No &. 
Black, Syrup, No. 2 
Red. S rup, No. 
Red. ater. No 10. 
STRAWBERRIES} 
Preserved, No. 1 1.25 
Preserved, No. 2. 
Extra, Preserved, Now Ls 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2..... 
Standard, Water, No. 10... 
FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
2% 


cece 


Canned Fish 


ROE* 


mammans No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.50 

LOBSTER* 

Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doB.............00 
Ib. Cases, 4 
Ib. cases, 4 doz. 


OYSTERS* 

Standards, 4 oz 1.30 
5 oz 1.40 
8 02 2.60 
10 oz 2.80 

6 oz 
LMON®* 

Fiat, 

Cohoe, Tall, Ke 1 
Flat, No. 
Flat, No. 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.85 

Columbia, Piet, 
Flat, No. 

Chums, 

Medium Red, Tall 

SHRIMP* 

Dry, No. 1 ease 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 

O. B. Eastport, Me., ’27 pack 

Oil, Keyless 

Oil, Decorated... = 

Tomato, ~ Out 

Mustard, Keyless.... 

Oil, Key, 

Mustard, Keyless............ 

California, per case........... 
Oval, No. 

TUNA FISH—California, per Case" 

White, %s 


White, 4s 13 50 
White, 1s 
Blue Fin, 
Blue Fin, 18 
Striped, 1s 
Yellow, %s 
Yellow, is 


15. 00 
25.0 


1.45 
N. ¥. 
3.50 1.15 
3.50 3.75 4.99 
1.05 
1.15 . 
2.25 
F. O. B. County 10.00 
1.75 
Out 
“75 4.10 
5.00. 3.80 
.60 13.75 
1.00 
1.15 4.75 OZ. 1.55 
1.15 4.75 1.60 
1.15 4.35 
1.15 4.50 ae 
1.30 440 
3 00 2:70 : 
4 1.15 2.95 — 
2.40 
1.45 
7 3. 60 7.00 
1.80 pa 
1.75 
j 19.00 11.60 
4 1.80 1.70 
4 13.35 1.75 
4 14.75 
6.25 
-90 
7.50 
13.25 
7.75 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—HBight Anderson-Barngrover Six Hundred 
Can Continuous Cookers, fully equipped with tem- 
perature controls and recording thermometers. Will 
sellin units of two, four, six and eight. Wire or 
write, 

Kentucky Canning Co., 
Paris, Ky. 


FOR SALE— 
One Ayars Tomato Washer. 
One Robins Tomato Peeler. 
One Ayars Universal Tomato Filler. 
One Ayars Exhauster. 
One Berlin Cooker and Cooler. 
This is a complete, modern line of Tomato machinery 
almost new and guaranteed to be as good as new in 
every particular. Reason for selling is that we have 
four lines and only need three. 
G. L. Webster Canning Co., Inc., 
Cheriton, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 Monitor Spinach Washer, new in 1927, 
has been used lessthan10 hours. New machine guar- 
antee against defects. 

1 Monitor Thistle Washer, for use on peas, lima 
beans or cherries. Has been used two seasons. 


1 Podder for handpicked peas or limas, beans. Will 
pod 50 cases No. 2 cans per hour on limas, and better 
than this on peas. 


1 Monitor Grading Shoe with several sets of screens, 
just the thing for a small packer of Lima Beans. 
Taylor & Caldwell, Walkerton, Va. 


FOR SALE 
Four Hamachek Viner Feeders, in good working 
condition, make low price if sold soon. 
Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Two No, 1 Size Economical Vegetable Peel- 
ers, manufactured by Belding & Franklin Machine Co., 
New York City. 

One Sprague-Sells Geneva Pumpkin Chopper, 24’’ 
knives. 

One Centrifugal Pump, suction, 4’’ disharge, tight and 
loose pulley. 

All machines guaranteed to be in first-class working 
condition. 


H. P. Cannon & Sons, Inc. _ Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE 

1 Huntley Tomato Washer 

1 Huntley Tomato Scalder 

1 Huntley Blancher 

2 Smith Kraut Shredders 

1 Smith Kraut Cutter 

1 Sprague Pulp Machine 

1 Ayars Can Filler for Tomatoes (New Style) 

1 Ayars No. 3 Tomato Filler (Old Style) 

1 Wright No. 10 Hand Filler 

1 Peerless Syruping Machine 

1 Kerns Tomato Finisher 

1 Rotary Pump 

1 150 Gallon Copper Kettle 

3 Berlin Process Kettles 

6 Large Kraut Tanks , 

1 Paper Box Making Machine 

1 oe Machine with Type and Setter (almost 
new 
Address Niagara Packing Corp., Newfane, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
4 Practically new, Robins make 40 x 60 Process Ket- 
tles complete with thermometers and steam gauges 
and crates $125.00 each. Equipped with Tagliabue 
controllers, $25.00 extra. 
3 Model M Sprague Corn Cutters, $200.00 each. 
1 Hill deep well pump with steam pumping head, 
complete with sufficient pipe for 200 ft. well, $150.00 
4 500 gallon Cypress Tanks, $40.00 each 
1 Sprague M & S Cooker-Filler, 6 pockets, $350.00 
1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 
The above machinery is priced for quick sale. Crating 
and loading included, F. O. B., Penna, R. R. Maryland 
shipping point. For further information apply to 
Address Box A-1545 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter 
1 Ayars Rough Beet Grader 
1 Ayars' Finished Beet Grader 
1 Stirling Beet Peeler 
1 Stirling Slicer. ; 
Fogg & Hires Co., Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Lowe Pulper 
1 Indiana Pulper 
1 All metal KernFinisher 
3 Sprague-Lowe Coils 
1 No. 10 Continuous Cooker 
1, Continuous Cooker No 8 cans 


Address Box A-1548 care of The Canning Trade 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—To buy Knapp Labeler adjustable for No. 2 
and No. 3 cans.. 


Address Box A-1540 care of The Canning Trade. 
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-WANTED-—String Bean Cutter, Blancher and Washer. 


The C. H. Musselman Co., 
Biglerville, Pa. 


WANTED—One small, one medium and two large 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. Must be in good 
condition. 

Address Box A-1544 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Tomato Plants 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Book your orders with us 
now, and be sure of getteng plants when wanted. 


J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 
FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Weare now booking orders 


for spring deliveries. Plants ready April 1st to June. 
Let us grow your plants. Shipped safely anywhere. 


Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—150 bu. Burpee Stringless Green Pod Beans, 
100 bu Giant Stringless Green Pod Beans, both lots 
Idaho Grown, 1927 crop, high germination. 


W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association Indiana-Balti- 
more Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to previous 
sale, at $4.00 per pound c. o. d. or cash with order. 
This is the Seed we have been so successfully growing 
and improving for many years under the supervision 
of Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and has attained a wonderful reputation. Nothing is 
spared that will aid in raising the high standard of 
this seed. Indiana Canners Association, 

Kenneth N. Rider, 


Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Seed. Radebaugh and Marglobe 
Tri-State grown seed, produced from parent seed stock 


furnished direct by the originator of each variety. 


This seed is grown and produced under the supervi- 
sion of the University of Maryland. The advice and 
suggestions of Federal authorities in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are also followed. Every effort 
is exercised and every precaution is taken to produce 
prime seed of the best known canning varieties. The 
Marglobe being wilt resistent is recommended for all 
localities in which wilt is prevalent. 

Prices, Radebaugh $4.00 per pound, Marglobe $5.00 
per pound, cash with order or c. o. d. 

Direct inquiries to F. M. Shook, Field Secretary. 


Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels Country Gentleman Corn. 
1000 bushels Narrow Grain Seed Corn. Prices and 
samples at your request. 


H. M. Crites & Co., 
Circleville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2000 bushels Alaska and 1000 bushels Per- 
fection Seed Peas, 1927 crop, Wisconsin grown excell- 
ent quality, field rogued and hand picked seed, true 
to name and type. Equal to any Seed produced any- 
where by any Seedsman. Will have samples at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago during the Convention. 


Valders Canning Co., 
Valders, Wisco sin 
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For Sale—-Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory of the late L. P. Haviland 
including machinery, established brands and good will. 
L. P Haviland Canning Co., Inc. 
Camden, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery completely equipped. Lo- 
cated on Railroad siding in heart of the great tomato 
belt of the Eastern Shore. For particulars. 

Address R. E. Dept., Eastern Shore Trust Co., 
Cambridge, Md. 


FORRENT ORSALE Canning factory, practically new, 
in one of the best growing sections in York County, 
Pennsylvania, located on pike. Equipped for Corn and 
Tomatoes. 


Address Box A-1549 care of The Canning Trade 


FOR RENT OR SALE—We are dismantling one of our 


factories and offer for sale complete line of machinery 
consisting of kettles, hoists, blanchers, picking tables, 
scales, shafting, pulleys hangers and belting. Peas, 
corn, string bean, apple and beet machinery. Detail 
list furnished on request. 


Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, including machinery and 
good will. Located near Atlantic City, N. J. 
S. P. Bowers, Berwyn, Pa. 


FOR SALE--One line Corn Plant, complete, at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 
Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Md., tomatoes, Tomato 
_ pulp and corn. . 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 


H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory for sale to close 
an estate. Factory located in fertile farming commun- 
ity, where all tomatoes wanted can be contracted at a 
reasonable price. Very little competition. Plenty of 
local labor. Ample boiler machinery and all buildings 
necessary to handle a pack of 20 to 30,000 cases, No. 2 
tomatoes or its equivalent. 

Address Post Office Box No. 44, East New Market, 
Dorchester, Co., Md. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Plant manager and expert processor. 
Have had fifteen years experience in the canning of chicken and 
meat products, both tin and glass, soups, chinese products, etc. 
Have had charge of the purchasing of all raw materials, perfect- 
ing formulae and installing of complete plant equipment. 

Iam 38 years of age. Married. 
Address Box B-1537 care of Tne Canning Trade. . 


WANTED - Position as manager or processor. _ A strictly reliable 
quality packer of peas and full line of vegetables, fruits and table 
condiments in tin and glass. Qualified to make plans for new 
plant or remodeling. arried man with family and 39 years of 
age. A-l references as to ability, moral integrity, dependability 
and reliability. Available for immediate eye 

Address Box B-1528 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man as manager or superin- 
tendent of a plant packing Tomatoes, general line of Fruits and 
Berries, Corn or Peas. Can install, operate and repair modern 
machinery used in such plants. Best references. Available at once. 


Sc .... Address Box B-1532 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Auction 


One of New Jersey’s 
Best Canneries To Be Sold 
at Executors’ Sale. 


The undersigned, Executors of the last will of | 
}) Samuel J. Kelty, deceased, will sell at public ven- ff 
due, the canning factory plant of testator, situated }f 
at Quinton, Salem County, New Jersey, on 
THURSDAY, MARCH IsT, 1928, AT Two O’CLOCK IN 
| THE AFTERNOON, AT THE CANNING PLANT. 


| The Canning factory plant is well equipped with | 
i modern machinery, and for years the well-known ff 
ii brand of tomatoes to the trade “DEFY THE WORLD”’ 
| have been manufactured here. The plant is situ- | 
| ated on a lot of land, containing 4 and 65-100 acres, }} 
#/ and has a spur or siding from the West Jersey & 

li Seashore Railroad into the plant. 


The plant is equipped with first class modern | 
] machinery, namely, 2 80h. p. boilers, 1 35h. p. 
engine, Anderson-Barngrover No.3 cooker, Ayars 
// automatic rotary filler, 2 300 gallon jacketed copper 
| blocked tin lined kettles, 1 350 gallon copper kettle, 
| 2 60 gallon jacketed copper kettles, 2 500 gallon | 
| coil cook tanks, boilers, pulleys, belting, lease 
from the American Can Company of New York | 
| for its can closing machines for a period ending | 
H December 31st, 1930. 
| All machinery is conveniently placed in the plant 
1 for economy and efficiency. | 
| Also the right to use in the manufacture of to- ff 
matoes the well-known trade brand of the testator 
known as “‘DEFY THE WORLD.”’ 
i Quinton is located in one of the best farming 
portions of Salem County, and the soil is well adapt- | 
ed for the raising of tomatoes, pumpkins, beets, | 
and spinach. The buildings consist of the peeling | 
| and canning plants, packing and storage warehouse | 
| and boiler house, all in good state of repair. 
| This plant by order of the will must be sold at 
i] public sale. | 
| For information regarding the plant inquire of 
| Harlem B. Kelty, Quinton, N. J., or Powell & 
| Erickson, Bridgeton, N. J., or Joseph C. Bowden, jj 
| Auctioneer, Shiloh, N. J., Phone Bridgeton 612 R2. 


[ signed ] Isabella B. Hires 
Harlan B. Kelty, 
Surviving Executors. 


i] Powell & Erickson, Proctors, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be bett tall 
physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 
All are weloome. 


One of the “big boys” at the Convention remarked 
that “if seeing is believing the Convention looked more 
like a bottlers’ meet rather than a canners’ gathering. 
Yeh! We saw plenty of bottles. 


When the canners set to canning they do it well, even 
in this potted stuff. 


The busiest time of the day seemed to be about noon, 
as was evidenced by the drug store adjoining the hotel, 
which was rushed at this hour passing effervescing 
fluids over the bar. Yeh! The “big boy” told us. 


AT LAST 
He—tThere! They’ve dropped their anchor. 
She—Well, I’m not surprised; it’s been hanging 
over the side all day—Princeton Tiger. 


THE REMEDY 
It is the easiest thing in the world, says a men’s 
fashion note, to spot a really good suit. It is a better 
plan to use a napkin. 


WELL TRAINED 
“And is there any instrument that you play?” 
asked the woman, who was pressing her guests into ser- 
vice to provide entertainment. 
“Not away from home,” Jenkins replied. “f 
“Oh, that’s queer. What do you play at home?” 
“Second fiddle.” 


OLD STUFF 

First Girl—And he said my face was a perfect 
poem. 
_ . Second Girl—So it is, dear. It’s like one of Brown- 
ing’s. 

First Girl—Browning! Why Browning? 
‘ Second Girl—Because some of the lines are so 

eep. 


KNEW HIS MAN 


A collection attorney received an account accom- 
panied by a request that he “move heaven and earth to 
get this scoundrel.” He replied: “There would be no 
use in moving either locality in this instance. The 
debtor died last week.” 


TAKES A GOOD REACH 
“What will become of a child who constantly clings 
to his mother’s skirts?” 
“He may become a trapeze artist.” 


FISHY, BUT TRUE 
Teacher—William, how many bones in your body? 
William—F our hundred thousand. 
Teacher—That’s a great many more than I have. 
William—But, teacher, I had sardines for lunch. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, NN. ¥. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
el Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. io 
Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
ibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., No ergen, N. J. 

Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimo 

Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
a berg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Ete. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 

Sone Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 

A History of 
Almanac o e Canning 

air oubiened by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
A Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., New York City. 
Horix Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. >. N. J. 
A. K. Robins * imore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 

Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 


California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
C. G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 
Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 


CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continueus. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. “8 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

United Company, Baltimore. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes. 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 

Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover . Co., San J Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York. 

Robt. Gaylord, Inec., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxbeards, etc. 

Robt. Gaylord, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Car. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

“yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Broeton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. : 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery. Mfrs. 
in-Ch n Co., Berlin, Wis. 

e-Sells Corp., icago. 

Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 

. GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

SrGesernors, Steam. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
NSURANCE, Canners’. 

cama Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

ACKETED PANS, Steam. 

rn’ Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. | 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., a Baltimore. 

-Sells Corp., icago. 
See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. : 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. ( 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. < 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING, MACHINES. 1 

Edw. Ermold Co., New. York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co.,. Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. : 
Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 

‘Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Edw. Ermold Go., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md, 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Montana Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp.; Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Ckisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wazon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers ‘(syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. . 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Montana Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 
STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 
Checks, Ru 


bber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, -Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Req. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machin: 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 
Robert Gaylord, lnc., St. Louis. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 


of the Slitter where it is cut into | 
the desired sizes——2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 
THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 
Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
| 
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or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St, | BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Symbol of Quality and Service 


On the Continental’s 
bottom of ( Certificate 
every can— of Value 


Coast to Coast 


Can 
Company 


INC. 
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